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1 Its Sale, Espe- 

) Shantung Province, 
z to Chinese Advices 


e Christian Science Monitor 
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husetts Infor- 
na, which has reached 


( e importing morphia in 


Aa 


wa, 
ig: 4 


into China, particu- 


intung, and that they arc. 
mous profits from 


its 


se > Government has tried 


@ traffic, having even 
Sto buy a large stock of 


ingh i, which was burned 


entits sale. However, 
which has reached Dr. 


d i the Chinese press con- 


: * : 
: — 86s. 


~ poly. 


2es that no less than 
shia were taken into 
months recently, and 
rs, mainly Japanese, 
on 
stment. 
last year the sale of 
n Nanking and Soochow. 
ulations drawn up by 
Many protests 
to the Chinese Gov- 


at the time it Was pre- 
ni opueld protection would 


the opium 


_ furnished 


° BDiatice 


ent of China, on-Dec. 
n the Nation to assist it 
‘the opium traffic. In 


sued at that time appear 
words: 


jssued lately all the 
cently purchased will 


ilciroyes at Shanghai. 
iment does not regret the 


of a large sum of 


7: its sincerity and 


: y 
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‘ied 
ed 


im carying out the 
y should be evident 


of the morphia trade. 


ago as 1915 made 
nificant comments in 


oe Province of 


w being opened toits in- 


d since the manufacture 


is been undertaken under 


arvision in Formosa. 


‘ ilities cheer the trader 


| ioreign chemists 
conditions. 


 morphia appliances 


$ dissemination through- 
> of Fukien. Since 
e importation into China 
of all morphia appli- 
bited except in the case 
foreign medical prac- 
and 
hospitals complying 
Despite this 
importation of mor- 
is 
St profitable trades in 


¥ It is exclusively in the 


nese, and is carried 


all approval] of the Japa- 
. 1 PP 


e, however, 


British, Ger- 
7 manufacturers were 


plied the Japanese im- 


punt of morphia im- 
given as 614 tons, 
its sale was said 


),000. 
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eee 


trade § stil] 


an investigator whose 


ed last winter. 


rat 38 & 
than it was in 1913. 
r, can no longer be 
ope. The seat of the 
~ been transferred to 
is now manufac- 


a themselves. 


is a signatory to the 
forbids the importa- 


a of morphia or of any 


2 at On, the traffic, 


Bere: ' 


od 
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in its manufacture 
inas- 
the financial support 


f the Japanese Govern- 
r country in the world 


"been known such a 
aband traffic. Liter- 


illions of yen are trang- 


oo” 


apanese post offices 


‘from China to Japan 
t of Japanese morphia. 
in the distribution 


China Is the Japanese | 


mhia is imported by 
NO inspection of par- 
in 
to the Chinese cus- 


ma he service is only al- 


ative estimate 


ie 


what are the alleged 
postal packages as 
nese invoices, and 
ers China by this 
would 
of morphia imported 
“into China in the 
as high as 18 tons, 

ce that the amount 
Casing. Wherever Jap- 
nt there the trade 


ection 
that morphia Is 
Formosa by motor 
rywhere it is sold 
ler extraterritorial pro- 
| lers. who carry 
that they are na- 
therefere entitled 


& stores throughout 


| China carry large stocks of morphia,’ 
mor- | 
phia traffic is a large one there is) 
every reason to believe that the opium | 
trade, upon which Japan is now em- | 


opium growing and trading. 


papers, 
know what 


flour- | 
about to be taken. 


is carried | 
approval and en-'§ 


China morphia is. 


it is alleged. “But while the 


barking with such enthusiasm, is 


likely to prove even more lucrative. 
“It may be asked how it is possible. 

that at Tairen, 

traffic is greatest, 


this contraband continues without the 


knowledge of the Chinese maritime. 
both Dalny and, 
Tsingtau, the Chinese maritime cus- | 
toms are wholly under the control of. 


the Japanese and wholly manned by ,. 
_—Speaking unofficially, Katsuji De€-| the bill comes before the Senate can- 


_buchi, counselor and chargé d'affaires | not be foretold, but the friends of pro- , 
declared | hibition are urging that prompt action , 


customs. But at 


them.”’ 


h the Chinese press_ Review of Opium Traffic 


} C. Ferguson, adviser to | 
| of China, indicates that 


A review of events of the year 1918 
in China, published in the North China 
Daily News, has this to say of the 


opium traffic in China: 
“Misgovernment and anarchy have 


inevitably been followed by a great 


recrudescense of opium cultivation, 
6muggling and 
April and July our correspondents in 


smoking. Between 
Kueichow, Kuangsi, Yunnan, Anhui, 
Shensi and Shansi reported extensive 
In July 
our Tachienlu correspondent described 
the brisk trade in opium conducted 
between Yunnan and Western 
Szechuan, which is practically recos- 
nized by the officers for whatever 
revenue they can derive from it.... 
In Kueichow the officials actually 
legalized cultivation in order to supply 
the local demand and prevent silver 
from draining away into Yunnan for 
the purchase of the drug. At 
Tsingtao it is calculated that the Jap- 
anese military authorities obtained 
revenue to the extent of £2,000,000 
during the first nine months of the 
year solely from opium.” 

The same review remarks: ‘“‘On Dec. 
18 a telegram stated that a number 
of American brewers were planning 
to come to China to start brewing beer. 
This also has caused a loud outcry in 
many quarters and it seems probable 
that the scheme will come to nothing.” 


RAISULI GAINING 


MORE FOLLOWERS, 


Moroccan Bandit Also Obtaiing 
Large Quantities of Spanish 
Matériel by Buying Guns and 
Munitions From the Soldiers 


to The Christian 
its European News Office 


Spain (Monday)—The 
pursuing an unsatis- 
factory policy regarding the news 
from Morocco and the greatest un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction prevails. 
It 
being made 
the actual! 


Special cabie 
Monitor from } 


MADRID, 


government is 


to prevent the news of 
situation, as it becomes 
known, from leaving the country. Only 
short and generally optimistic dis- 
patches have appeared in the Madrid 
but some organs evidently 
is occurring and some 
strong articles have appeared, notably 
in El Sol which calle for the entire 
reconstitution of the army in Morocco 
and the establishment of a true colo- 
nial army consisting of fewer troops 
and more matériel, which is evidently 
badliv wanted. 

Meanwhile great 


there appears 


doubt as to what policy is being pur- | 


sued. On the one hand Genera! Sil- 


vestre has been appointed to command . 


at Ceuta and as he is a strong man 
and never believed in Raisuli, 
thought that energetic 


that General Silvestre should have 
succeeded Mr. Jordana ks high com- 
missioner. On the other hand there 
are most disquieting rumors to the 
effect that the government feels it 
hopeless to proceed against Raisuli in 
the existing circumstances, that oper- 
ations are to Be suspended, and that 
as a matter of fact certain tentative 
steps have been taken towards making 
arrangements with Raisuli. 

The latter, however, is very trucu- 
lent and confident and declares that 
this time he wil] drive every Spaniard 
out of Morocco. He has captured 
more prisoners including officers of 
high rank and is obtaining large 
quantities of Spanish matériel by a 
system of buying guns and munitions 
from every individual soldier who cap- 
tures them, the equivalent of 500 
pesetas being given for a rifle. 

This creates great enthusiasm for 


-capture among his followers who are 


increasing in numbers. The Spanish 
forces are obivously short of matériel 
and it is difficult to see how they can 
proceed successfully in the circum- 
stances. Raisuli continually raids 
posts and villages which have gone 
over to Spain, and whatever happens 
the Spanish prestige among the natives 
has suffered greatly and will take a 
long time to recover. As stated, how- 
ever, the true situation is obscure. 


DAMAD FERID PASHA 
STILL GRAND VIZIER 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Turkey (Mon- 

day)-- 

a reconstitution of the Cabinet in 

which he remains the Grand Vizier 

and Foreign Minister, while Adil Bey 
is Minister of the Interior and Tewfik 

Bey, the Minister of Finance. 

members of the new Cabinet do not 

belong to any political party, and it, 
therefore, does not constitute a strong 
coalition government which is what 


the majority of the Turkish papers | time when the entire country hag been | be confined strictly 
| sO aroused, 


demand. 


where the morphia | 
and at Teingtau, 
which is the chief center of the Jap-. 
anese opium trade, the importation of | 


of 


cover 


Science | 


is also known that endeavors are. 


it is} 
measures are | 
Many considered | 


reported 


Damad Ferid Pasha has effected | 


The | 


| JAPANESE OFFICIAL 


ON SHANTUNG ISSUE 


Mr. Debuchi Declares Unofficial- 


ly That Japan Will Restore terday 4 
to 
Sovereignty of Kiaochow and | much 


Withdraw Her Troops 


A ee ae —_ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


the Japanese Embassy, 
yesterday that Japan would absolutely | 
restore the sovereignty of Kiaochow 
to China and would withdraw every 


soldier from Shantung. 
Asked whether Japan proposed to | 


chow with her sovereignty and what 
disposition wads to be made of the 
military forces in Shantung, Mr. De- 
buchi said: 


“IT am not in a position at the pres-| ; 
have been practically demobilized by’. 


ent moment to give you any official 
statement, nor am 


mentioned by you, but I may say in 
my own opinion Japan is firmly de- 


ereignty over the leased territory of 
Kiaochow, 
given by 
will 
tung every 
ticable.” 


No Definite Date Set 

“When will that be?’ 
was asked. 

“T cannot tell, but as soon as practi- 
cable. You must clearly understand 
that it would be difficult to say any- 
thing in a definite way at the present 
moment, when China is still not a 
signatory party to the treaty with Ger- 
many. Everything is subject to a 
tacit agreement between China and 
Japan in regard to the Shantung set- 
tlement.”’ 

Mr. Debuchi was 
the State Department with Secretary 
Lansing yesterday morning. Neither 
the Japanese Embassy nor the State 
Department would give any 
tion of the progress of the conversa- 
tions going forward between the. Japa- 


China to Germany. 


soldier as soon as prac- 


Mr. Debucbi 


in conference at 


,nese and United States governments 


with regard to the recommendation 
made originally at Paris by the United 
States that Japan make a public dec- 


concerning Shantung. 

It was learned at the State Depart- 
ment that the United States never has 
withdrawn the request that the Amer'i- 
can delegation made of the Japanese 
delegation at Paris that an official 
Japanese declaration be made, and there 
is excellent reason to believe not only 
that President Wilson, since his re- 
turn to Washington, has directed the 
attention of the Japanese Government 
to the American advice given at Paris, 
but that the Japanese Government 
itself is interested in the popular 
opinion of the United States, which 
has shown a desire for a public dec- 
laration by the Japanese Government. 


Chinese Ready to Negotiate 
Mr. Debuchi's statement 
that before Japan will be in a position 
public declaration there 
agreement between 
Some pereons fa- 
affairs be- 


indicated 
to make a 
must he a tacit 
China and Japan. 
miliar with international! 
lieve 
‘amount to a promise on China’s part 
| to sign the peace treaty with Germany. 

If these surmises are correct, formal 
assurances from Japan will await defi- 
nite action by China. According to 
advices received in the last few days 
from Peking, the Chinese Government 
has shown a willingness to begin 
the negotiations. It was remarked, 
however, that the dispatch by Japan 
of a special representative to Shan- 


tung probably was not to conduct ne-_ 


gotiatione, these being in the hands 
of the Japanese Minister of Tokyo, 


but rather to assess German private. 


and public properties at Kiaochow 
and to make a complete inventory of 
them in anticipation of the surrender 
by Germany to Japan of German prop- 
erties on the peninsula. 


Desires of China 


It became known yesterday from 
sources close to the Chinese Govern- 
ment that Chinese claims, or rather the 
claims of the 
Paris, extend to a repudiation of the 
treaties and agreements of 1915 signed 
by China and Japan, 
China assigns important rights 
Kiaochow and elsewhere to Japan. 
peace delegation also demands that 
Japan make formal promise in writ- 
ing to the principal allied and asso- 
ciated governments, as well as 
China, to restore Tsingtau to China 
within two years, a proposal which is 
to have been rejected by 
Japan at the Péace Conference. 

A report is persistent that the Chi-. 
nese delegation at Paris is not in entire, 
accord with the Peking government, 
but is rather following .the counsel of 
the Canton government, and that the 
Peking government is likely to take | 
the Shantung settlement and the mat- 
ter of signing the peace treaty with 


Germany into its own hands at no dis- | 


date. Pro-Japanese tendencies 
have been 
against the Peking government, 


Chinese have declared that the Peking 


tant 


the. leased territory of Kiao- | 
‘it is not believed the leaders would | 


| 


ENFORCEMENT ACT 


‘MEDICAL MEN SEEK 


MAY BE DELAYED: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


'—The House of Representatives yes- | 
ecided to adjourn, on Aug. 
o Sept. 9. In this connection there is 


‘pending prohibition legislation. 


ee 
> 
”, ' 


interest as to the fate of the. 
The | 


bill which was passed by the House) 
last week is now in the hands of the. 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
expected to go to the general com-. 


Senate subcommittee, whence it is 


mittee within a day or two. 


How | 


much delay there will then be before 


‘be taken, so that, if possible, it may 


‘go to the House for concurrence be- | 


fore adjournment. 
Unless that is done, there is not 
| likely to be any action before Sept. 9; 


summoned for any important business, 


consider such action necessary after 


the members had scattered to the 


/more remote sections of the country. 


I authorized by) 
my government to speak on the point been signed the President may not | 
have issued the proclamation. 


the exercise of which was | 


Japan | ment. 


of course withdraw from Shan- | 


‘Senator Smith of Georgia Says | « 


intima- |™ent of education to 


It is probable that the army will 


'school children, 


Sept. 9, although if the treaty has not | 


Legis- 
lation for war-time prohibition, there- 


~—6of 
termined to return to China her sov-| fore. will have little opportunity for | the nation-wide movement of the 
application, but that for permanent 


prohibition will be ready for enforce- | 


ee a ee 


EDUCATION BILL 


7 try, 


FOES ARRAIGNED 


Roman Catholics in United 
States Oppose Coordinated 
School Measure Outlined 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


'Georgia Legislature 
‘this discourse on conservation. 


‘between 


to let the school-teacher teach the, 


| 1S, 
| honorably 


SCHOOL CONTROL 


Propaganda Outspoken in Plan 


’ 
; 


‘the children 


to Displace Even Cooperative. 


Effort — Leading Educators 
Oppose Threatened Innovation 


Element 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The medical forces interested in se- 
curing control of the education of 
school children are conducting an in- 


tensive campaign in the national eap- | 


ital, 
paign to establish a department of 
public health, with a Cabinet officer as 


as, although the members might be its chief. 


concurrently with another cam-_ 


In order not to be left behind in the! 


struggle for publicity, and to bring to 


the attention of the country the al- |, 


leged need for medical supervision of 
there is operated in 
full-fledged bureau 


Washington a 


which feeds articles to the press un-| 


der the high-sounding name of 
“National Physical Education Service.” 


|'As stated in a current article, the aim 
to forward |; 


this organization is 
Na- 
tional Physical Service resources. 
The resources .to be conserved re- 
fer, not to the timber on the Rocky 


Mountains, nor the oil in the ground, 


the | 


i Spec 


of the plaintiffs and of 
the public are subjected to inspection, 
control and experimentation at the 
hands of the schoo! district medica! 
inspector and his assistants; that con- 
siderable sums of public money have 
been expended for the maintenance 
of the clinic, and that the activity and 
experimentation of the persons con- 
nected with the clinic have in many 
instances been detrimental, and 
some instances have caused severe 
injury to children. 

The plaintiffs contend that the 
maintenance of the clinic not in 
accordance with the law, and there- 
fore ask to have the school authorities 
perpetually enjoined from spending 
public money for the support of the 
clinic or its officials or employees. 


GENERAL BOTHA IS 
WELCOMED HOME 


itl 


is 


In Address at Capetown He Says 
He Regards the Recognition 
of South Africa as a Nation 
as a Milestone in Its History 


to The Christian Sciernc 
Monitor from its European News Office 
CAPETOWN, South  Africa—Gen. 
Louis Botha, Premier of the Union of 
South Africa and delegate to the Peace 
Conference, was accorded an enthusi- 


ial cable 


;astic welcome on landing at Capetown 


but to the school children of the coun- | 


and the proposal is 
them by giving the medical forces con- 
trol over them. A ill pénding in the 
is the theme of 


bill, says the bulletin, is designed to 
provide comprehensive and compul- 
sory physical education in the schools.” 

It is clearly and finally 
that the aim is to divide the child up 
two sets_.of authorities, 


elements of education, while the medi- 
cal men pick another domain in which | 
they shall be supreme and beyond all 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Opposition of Roman Catholic organ- ' 


izations to the Smith-Towner Bill, 
which proposes to establish a depart- 


/1s 


coordinate na-_ 


‘tional education, was exposed in the. 


laration in respect of her intentions | 


‘education in general, 


education, 


United States Senate vesterday 
Senator Hoke Smith, Democrat, Sena- 
tor from Georgia, one of the sponsors 
of the pending measure. 


by. 
Its. aim is to provide a basis of dis- | '©5* nee 
erimination between the functions of | Africa as a milestone in its higtory 


The Georgia. 


Senator said that the attacks on the. 


bill by various Roman Catholic bod- 
ies, including the Federation of-Cath- 
olic Societies, was an attack on public 
though this aim 
was veiled behind an attack on the 
bill. This effort to discredit public 
Senator Smith said, 
worthy of the leaders of thought in 
the Middle Ages.” 

Senator Smith read into the record 
resolutions adopted by these bodies, 
condemning the measure on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

1. That it would put the whole of 


66 s uw 
1S 


‘the educational system of the country 


that the tacit agreement will. 


assault 
oppose public 


under the control of a dictator in 
Washington. 

~. That it takes away the right of 
the parent to say where the child shall 
be educated. 

» That it is a direct assault on re- 
lizion. 

Kach of these charges made by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, Senator Smith 
declared, is absolutely false and with- 


out foundation in fact 


Scope of Measure Explained 


“It is only necessary,” he said, “to 
read the bill to show how utterly false 
they are. The bill does not interfere 
with the rights of the estates and local 
authorities to control] education within 
their territory. It in no way infringes 
upon the right of parents to send their 
children to denominational schbols if 
they want to do so. There is no inter- 
ference with established church 
schools contemplated. The proposed 


‘department would have no authority 


outside of Washington. 

“The charge that itis an assault upon 
religion will only be tolerated by those 
who oppose public education con- 
ducted by state or local authorities, 
and who oppose all schools except 
denominational schools and parochial 


schools. 


“The bill can only be considered an 
upon religion by 


schools and by those 


who believe ignorance on the part of 


Chinese delegation at. 
taxing all the people that all the chil- 


the masses increases religious faith. 
an attack on | 


“The charge is really 
public education, and shal] not be per- 
mitted to hide behind an attack on the 
bill. It is founded upon opposition to 


control of the school authorities. 


to conserve ' 
streets 


‘Mounted burghers, 


‘turned 


This | part of the procession which marched 


admitted | 


that | 
‘on the Germans themselves. 


So | 


far as can be ascertained, no provision | 


made whereby the parent 
child is to be consulted on the pro- 
posed division. 

The bill being now widely adver- 
tised in Washington speaks for itself. 


of the | . tite 
‘the first time recognized by all 


from Europe. The ships in the har- 
bor were dressed, and gayly decorated 
were thronged with people. 
together with re- 
soldiers on horseback, formed 
from the docks to the City Hall, where 
addresses were given. 

Replying, General Botha said that 
he considered several points in the 
peace treaty superfluous and imprac- 
ticable, but the matter now depended 
If they 
the 
that 


intended to carry out 


terms and convince the Allies 


‘from a state « 


ence, 
no 


that the Council of 


' 


such was their attitude, he was cer- | 


tain the difficulties would be removed. 
Cheers greeted General Botha’s 


‘Herbert 


statement that South Africa was for. 


the | 


‘nations of the world as an independ-| 
‘ent nation and placed on the same. 


educational authorities and the health | 


in 
to insure better cooperation 
instances 
or diverge; 


authorities 
the State; 
of the two forces in 
their duties coincide, 


the health of 
care; 


to 
their 


ties in respect 
children under 


provision for courses of physical edu- | 


cation and training in all public ele- 


mentary and secondary schools of the; °°" 
_ ability, 


State; to authorize the appointment | 
of a state supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, and district, county or local | 
supervisors and for other purposes. 


the public schools of |, ; ; 
. ‘German Southwest Africa entailed a/| 
'| Hungarian people 


Referring to the Peace Conference, | Only 


There is reason to believe that lead- | 
ing educators are very much opposed | 


control by 
interested 
members 


exercise of 
primarily 
se. The 


to any 
agencies not 
education per 


any | 


| 


in | 
of | 


the committee of educators which re-. 


‘Committee 


appeared before the Senate 
on Education and 
expressed the unanimous opinion that 
they vigorously opposed any scheme 
of “public health” which attempted to 
establish control as distinct from 


cently 


measure of cooperation. 


it 
authority or warrant in law, and has) 
several | 


ploitation on 


School Clinic Protested 


Labor | 


ad | 


Seattle Citizens “a Suit to Prevent | 


Use of Funds 


SEATTLE, Washington- 


have filed a suit against the Seattle 


where | larger share of responsibility. 


to | 
define the duties of the school authori- | 
the | 


to make | 4 ys : 
: ‘gendered by conflicting claims. 


he said, had /| 
‘shown himself a man of the highest | tantamount to breaking off all negotia- 
strong; tions with the Hungarian Governmen'! 
‘as at present 


footing as the smaller nations. 
egarded 


along with the establishment of the 


He | 
the recognition of South, 


, 


| 


union. and the mandate given her for |, 


General Botha paid a striking tribute. 


to the moderation’ of the British 


statesmen amidst the bitterness en- | 
/newspapers make the point 


Mr. Lloyd George, 
tactful but with a 


‘strain of the bulldog breed. 


—— 


| ADMIRAL KOLTCHAK 


TO AID THE. BRITISH 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Monday) —A 


| 


' 
! 
} 
i 
i 


RUSSIAN BLOCKADE 


QUESTION BEFORE 
COUNCIL OF FIVE 


Opinions Differ as to Advisability 
of Lifting or Continuing Biock- 
‘Lane As- 
Rectihed 


ade—Demarcation 
signed to Poles Is 


a ’ 


PARIS 
Supreme 
Saturday 
reparation 
treaty with 
Diet having 
marcation tine 
troops in: the 
gion comprising the 
Augustowo, left. in 
territory wil was 
Polish the Supreme Coun 
made the necessary rectification 
line. 

The question of 


' rey 


France 
Council 
for examina 
‘al claus 

“he 


eT) 
and finan 
Bulgaria 
out that 
one <l as the 
‘'r Russo6-Po' ish 
district 
an 


notor } 


assi 
forme 
ern ra hand 
ch 
il yesterday 
in (ne 
the blockade of Ru 
the Coun 
theory 
rican delegation, which was 
emnhasized } Presiden! 
W hite, stated 
‘kade inseparab! 
f war and that, inasmu 
as the Allies are got in a state of wa: 
with Russia, the blockade should be 
raised. Many members of the confer- 
however, hold th the Allies are 
longer peace with Russia and 
the blockade ierefore qu!l! 


also d 
on 


Was 
Five 
the Ame 
specially 
Wilson and Henry 
he that bloe 


? 


sia 


of 


1s 
the 


17 
» * 


that is ti 


justifiable. 


Débats understands 
Five has decided :o 
Wilson's attention to 
consequences which 
might result from a lifting of the 
blockade, pointing out that it wou): 
‘have the effect of providing exclusively 
for a revictualing of the Red Army 
and the Bolshevist officials to the detri- 
ment of the anti-Bolshevist masses. 
thus operating against the plan of 
Hoover and the American 
rovernment to assist the whole popu- 
lation of Russia without distinction. 


The Journal des 
draw President 
the *undesirable 


Press Comments on Hungarian Note 
Special cable ‘to The ChrisMa 
Monitor from its European News Office 
PARIS, France (Saturday) — Com- 
menting on the message that was sen! 
by the Allies to the Hungarian people 
in which it was made known to the 
that they could 
secure a removal of the block- 
ade and receive food supplies if they 
removed Bela Kun and set up a truly 
representative government, the Paris 
that this 
Council is 


> 
Science 


action by the Supreme 


constituted. In sdme 
quarters it is regarded as the initia- 


ition of a new policy of a more ener- 


|getic order by the council, 


| 


which may 
reveal its effects in other directions 
than that of Hungary. 


On the genera! situation in Centra! 


| Europe La Liberté says: 


} 


“As soon as they feel themselves 


Moscow wireless message states that | firmly supported by the great powers, 


Admiral 
of his force 
troops operating 
other wireless message 


to assist 
in Turkestan. 
in®plies that | 


Koltchak has directed part acting with unanimity. 
the British) ern allies will form a coalition against 
An-;} the common enemy at Budapest.” 


our near €as.- 


the British have made an alliance | Treaty Pisediied to ae Chamber 


with the Khan of Khiva. 

Admiral Koltchak, as a security for' 
the war munitions ordered by the Ser-| 
hian Government, has handed over the. 
Russian gold fund captured by the) 
Tzecho-Slovaks last year in Kanan. 


|The clergy in the Kieff diocese headed 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | PY Bishop Vassilly have rejected unan- 


. number 4) elves from the pogroms 
of citizens and taxpayers of this city) — : pos hae 


school authorities to prevent the ex-. 


penditure of school funds for 

maintenance of a medical clinic 
School District No. 1 of the city, which, 
is alleged, was instituted without 


remained in existence for 
years. The plaintiffs have the sup- 
port of the School Protective League 
of Seattle, which was organized to 
prevent the public schools from ex- 
behalf of any medical, 


‘political, or religious sect or cult. 
It is alleged in the complaint that'the offense would place him in jail. 
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those who. 


dren may have an opportunity to ac- | 


to | 
”  Autocracy Denied 


‘no intention to create 


quire an education. 
under which | 

in| 
The. 
education by state or 
ties. 


It is an assault 


upon our public school system in 


every state, and, carried to its logical | (yess 


ce, would abolis 7 tae 
consequen lish all public | pscitorials 


local authori- 
It is worthy of the leaders of 
thought in the Middle Ages.” 


Senator Smith asserted that there is 


_ General 
an autocratic. 


supervisor of education, and that the' 


duties 


ihe said, 


of the department are 
limited in the bill that control of any 
charac ter is impossible. It provides, 


SO | 


for a more thorough coopera- | 


‘tion between the national authorities | 


‘makes provision 


charged at various times | 
but | 


and the 


atates for the elimination of 


‘illiteracy among the population, and. 


for better 


standing of the problems of 


under- | 
the. 


teacher, including a larger compensa-_ 


servant. 
of the 


tion for this class of public 
[t is noted that not a cent 


$100, 000,000 which it is proposed: to; 


officials would not dare to yield to) 


Japanese influences, 


, 


appropriate would go to denomina- | 


especially at ational schools of any faith, but is to 
the public} 


to 
echool authorities. 


- 


Business and Finance. 15 


Stock Market (Juot: ations 
Cotton Goods Market HMasier 
Dividends Declared 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
t'nited States Kxports Ciain 
Shoe Buyers in Boston 


Busy Season for Steel Mills 


A Question of Definitions 

Native Rights 

A More Positive View of Wormen- 

When the Hay Is Making 

Notes and Comments 

News-—— 

Kduecation Bill Foes Arraigned 

Japanese Official on Shantung Issue.. 

Russian Bloc kade Questian Before 
Council 

Raisuli Gaining More Followers...... 

Morphia Reported Pouring Into China 

Medical Men Seek School Control.... 

(jeneral Botha Is Welcomed Home... 

Mr. Hughes Favors Amended League. 

President Urges Action on Treaty. 

Map of Eastern China 

Erzberger Story an “Exaggeration” 

Packers’ Methods Further Exposed... 

Senate to Form Finance Policy 

International (redit Problem 

Militia Called in Chicago Riots....... | 

Public Ownership of Radio Urged.... 5 

Inquiry Into Oil Business Asked.... | 

Developments in Big Aeroplanes...... 

India’s Criticism of Reform Plan—IlI 

Men and Measures at Westminster—III 

Social Standards of Australians...... 

Christian Science Case in. Court... 


A 


2 


- 


~ 
‘ 

_ 
‘ 

~ 


the | 
in | 


imously a proposal to disassociate 


BARTENDER FINED $10 


| 
| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its HFastern News Office 


NEW YORK, 


New York—The first | ee 


‘conviction in this district for viola-. 


| 


| tion of the War-time Prohibition Act | economic problem. 


was imposed yesterday on Harry Deed, | 


bartender, who pleaded guilty, in the: 
to an indict-.| 
ment charging him with having sold. 


Federal District Court, 


a glass of whisky to a Department of | 


Justice agent, and was fined $10, with | 


the understanding that a repetition of | 


astern Siberia 
Control 


of Kk 
Public 


Story 
l'a \ or 


Soviet 
Zionists 


| Illustrations 


Peter Coutts’ 
Killen Terry 
Sunrise in 
Labor— 
Averted 


London Police Strike... 


h 
e } Letters 


Highway Building 
(A. G. Sturgis) 
He Begs to Differ 
(N. J. Palmer) 
Special Articles— 
A Bookman’s Memories: 
Stevenson 
Poem: Old Wharves .... 
tabbinical Ideas of ¢ ‘ulture. 
(‘atrida’s Porch 
The 


Robert Louis 


|Sporting 


} 
’ 


8-14 | 


R. N. Willtams and W. 
Win 
Major League Baseball Results 


Many Stars Late at Seabrigcht 


. Washburn 


Theaters 
London Openings: “Clothes and the 
Woman” at St. James's Theater: 
Kiizabethan Plays Given by William 
Poel 
As to a Famous Romance 
Miss Carroll McComas on 
ing in Camp Meant 
Harmlessness as a Comedy Element 
London and American Theatrica! Notes 
The Home Forum 
Spiritual Power 
About Emerson's Poetry 


What Act- 


whereby 
| Suvalki 
ning northeast from Suvalki. 


'preme Allied Council. considered 


lied peoples. 


to 
, Germany anéd@ Poland. 


who 


|issued a 


ihe was be 


his 
‘his back 
| ist 
' this end. 


unanimously. 


|Special cable to The Christ Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy (Monday)—The Pre- 
mier, Mr. Francisco Nitti, presented 
‘the peace treaty with Germany to the 
Italian Chamber on Saturday and on 
his proposal it was referred to a com- 
mittee of 24 deputies for examination. 
A vote of confidence was later adopted 
Mr. Nitti speaking of 
the completeness of the victory won 


lan 


| by Italy paid a special tribute to the 


valor of the young soldiers called up 
Caporetto. He concluded by 
emphasizing the importance of acting 
in concert with the Allies to solve the 


Marshal Foch’s Report Accepted 

PARIS, France (Saturday)—The 
Supreme Council has accepted Mar- 
Shal Foch’s report on the boundary 
between the Poles and the Lithuanians 
the Poles shall move into 
and withdraw to a line run- 
The re- 
quest from the Karelians to be heard 
has been referred to the Baltic com- 


mission. 


Question of German-Polish Boundaries 


The Su- 
today 
the proposition advanced by the Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister, Tommaso Tit- 
toni, to reestablish the system of shar- 
ing coal and foodstuffs among the al- 
The council also named 
mission 
between 


PARIS, France (Monday) 


today members of a mili itary 
determine the boundary 


Betrayal Claimed by the Socialists 

VIENNA, Austria (Friday) — (By 
The Associated Press)-—Count Michael 
Karolyi, former Pr side nt of Hungar 
is reported ained by the 
Tzecho-Slovak authorit at Prague, 
letter just before leaving 
bem he claimed he did 
have a Communist Gov- 
in Hungary. He said 
by the Socialists. who 
a new Cabinet under 
but imtrigued behind 
a Socialist-Communz- 
and seized arms to 


ce 


ies 


Austria in 
not intend to 

ernment formed 
trayed 
agreed to form 
presidency 
to form 
Government 


He 
sign 
avoid bloodshed. 


declares he was obliged 
the provisional 
His 


to re- 
presidency to 
plan was to 
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berment of Hun- 

ge the sympathy of the 

Beperia. He still be- 

y t the workers will 
rope. 


Ms mamma 


Karolyi Reported 


ay 
8) Count Michael! 
rian Provision- 


wife, and his entire | 


| Darrested and are de-' 
ce. according to the 
i —— 
System Predicted 
The Christian Science 
News Office 
jern ny (Monday)—A | 
to the National Zei- 
at at the last meeting 
fe council of the Hun- 
the President, Mr. 
deciared that the 
em must end in a ter- 
n and he could not take 
_ its continuation. 
‘ , however, to ac- 
at on and Mr. Garbai 
w a revolver in order 
but two of his col- 
]1 in wresting the 


TORY ACTS 
NISH CABINET 


The Christian Science 
pean News Uftice 
(Monday)— A con- | 
sssion is being made 
n by the new Cabinet's. 
toward conciliation, 


and elsewhere there | ¥4s 


‘demonstrations of | 


(Saturday)— = 


ERZBERGER STORY 


AN “EXAGGERATION” 


Mr. Paul Painlevé, President of 


Council in France in I9I/Z, 


Says He Has No Knowledge | 
of So-Called Peace Proposals 


Science 
Monitor from its kuropean News Office 
PARIS, France (Monday) 

| Hutin reports in The Echo de Paris, 

}an interview with Paul Painlevé, | 

| president of the Council in 1917, 

lgarding the declaration made 

'Matthias Erzberger, the German Vice- 

Premier, in the Weimar National As- 

isembly that Great Britain with 

| consent of France made peace pro- 

_posals in August, 1917, which Ger- 

/many decided to consider, 

| Mr. Painlevé pointed out 

took over the presidency on Sept. 13, | 

‘and it was during August that the) 

: . " . . 

British Minister was said to have sent | 

to the Vatican the proposal 

France is alleged to have supported. | 


| Ss pecial cable to The Christian 
| 


re- 
by | 


Marcel | 


the | 


that he| 


which | 


| sufficiently clear, 
| overtures. 

' Dr. Michaelis, 
ment, says 


and that he discussed 


August, 
von Kithlmann, who 


‘them with Dr. 
'was Foreign Secretary at 
'Later he requested the Emperor 
‘hold the crown council in the pres- 


not 


authorities. This was held on Sept. 


‘ror in 
randum: 

“The annexation of Belgium is dubi- 
ous. Belgium could be restored. 
| Flanders coast, it is true, 
‘into the hands of the British. But the | 
Belgian coast alone could not be held. 


about. 
‘terest in this.” 


'Demands to Be Made 


| The former Chancellor explains that | 
ihe arranged with Dr. von Ktihlmann. 


'to make soundings, through a suitable | 
/person, to indicate, in accordance with|I and XV, dealing respectively with 


the crown council’s decision, the pre-| 
requisites for recognition of 
'many’s territorial integrity, restora- 


He had no knowledge of the affair’ ,tion of the German colonies, abandon- 


|'which seemed to him singularly ex-, 


‘aggerated, he continued. 
‘ably a question of a memorandum sent | 
“by the British Minister, who repre- 
jsented France also at the Vatican, in| 
‘certain events. The papal 


pret the affair in his own way. 


: 2 Ber. 
| Mr. 


convinced that 


| Ribot, 


ison Minister of the: ister. gave no one’ permission to carry 
. has advised Mr. out such a mission and the course of | a declaration in the Berlin Zeitung, in| 


Si ialist deputy, 


is¥ment of constitu- 
; in the majority of 
has been ordered. 


dividuals imprisoned | 


hods that were merely | 
Eeatonio Maura have! 


who | 
for the Socialists. 


' sis,’ 


= Toca is making ex- iconvinced that Mr. 
nciliate all sections | °VeT'ures 10 Germany. 


the affair might be easily surmised. 
The facts probably were that the) 
British Minister, after a conversation | 
with the Vatican, left a memorandum | 
which Cardinal Gasparri transmitted 
‘to Berlin through’ the 
Munich. 
“This, however, 
' Mr. Painlevé remarked, “for I am 


He was For- 


he has invited to | ©8™ Minister in my Cabinet for one_ 


ry offices and the | 
imittees. The Lib- 


i and Mr. Alba. a 


nce Minister, has 
formulate a scheme for 
™ cc oiomic reconstruc- 


‘about 


‘month only and never spoke to me 
the matter.” 

Marcel Hutin also interviewed Mr. 
Ribot, who said that the British Gov- 


ernment should explain the~ matter. 


no pour- 
to ac- 


‘France, he said, undertook 
iparlers and confined herself 


B er, the Republicans. knowledging the Vatican communica- 


Socialists will not | 
hile showing inter- 

| sympathy, they de- 

- prefer to see some- 
o eeomplished before | 
iy to assist a Con- 
nt. They point out, 

1 in Catalonia, Anda- 

is still extremely | 


Government has 


a 
es 


P METHODS | 
MACEDONIA 


1917, 


Germany. 


‘tion through Great Britain, since 
France had no representative at the 
‘Vatican. At the beginning of August 
the Pope made an attempt ata 
‘rapprochement and _ submitted to 
France certain proposals which could 
serve as a basis for overtures with 
Great Britain and France 


| decided not to proceed with the Pope's 
eo of the Left | Proposals, but Great Britain acknowl- 


(Friday)—(French | 


alas oppres-. 
sation, but Britain put an end to the 


‘move immediately. 


ie 
io 


pation of eastern 
7 in the reduction of 
y $0,000. according to 


n inter-allied commis- | 


mn ierising British, 
. Serbian, and Greek 
at at the time of the 
the population to- 
diftants and is now 
In addition to the 
the report states, 

"e deported to Bul- 
00 emigrated to Bul- 
mine; about 12,000 

; and emigrants suc- 
‘and between 8000 


‘ 000 Muhammadans. 
sh and Bulgarian | 


irned. 
étarvation 


edged them politely and went so far 
as to remark that they did not con- 
‘tain sufficient guarantees regarding 
Belgium. 
Cardinal] 
British reply 


Gasparri telegraphed the 
to Germany and asked 
for a precise declaration regarding 
Belgium. The Vatican thus wanted 
to outline the beginning of a conver- 


“Germany for her 


‘part did not reply to the Pope because 


and Britain made 


policy | 


Carried out by de-. 


report continues, 


slenic element. 


_ for extermination. 


are also charged with | 
i aner of especula-| 


of buildings, and 
of children. with | 
izing them. 


NCEAU ON 


a note sent 


she was not then willing to give any’ 
Belgian guarantees 

Thus, Mr. Ribot continued, France 
no communication, 
and Mr. Erzberger’s statement distorts 
the truth. The British Government 
gave the minister at the Vatican no 
orders to send anything when ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the mes- 
sage and therefore the acknowledg- 
ment was very far from being an of- 
fer by thg two allied governments. Mr. 


Ribot finished by saying that he ad- 
vised 


the British Government not to 
allow themselves to be drawn into 
indirect conversations with Germany. 


Dr. Michaelis Reply 


Regarding Belgium, He Wrote 
to The Christian Science 
its Furopean News Office 


(Monday) — A 
the 


Special cable 
Mon.tor from 
LONDON, England 

Berlin wireless message gives 

text of a reply sent by Dr. 

Michaelis, former Imperial 

lor of Germany on Sept. 24, 

during August 


Chancel- 
1917, to 
from the 


papal nuncio at Munich communicat- 
‘ing a telegram of the British envoy 


a x TOURS 


Christian Science 
n News Office 


nday)—-Mr. Clem-! 


his week-end tours 
- regions, 


tions futile 


‘partiality prevails and states that thei on : 


‘aspirations is 
the war, for Italy has won the war, and | 


and this) 


Hlometer journey | 


area. Everywhere 
| received with the 
and in some 
Carried him on 
triumph. 


sm, 


in 
a great effort to 
devastation, and 


‘opponents 
He | 
that the gov- | 


Mayor of Amiens. 
bce, who aston-. 


the war, will 
during peace. 


ACY OF 
C > BE STATED 


a 
n News Office 


England 


9g the govern- 


would be made overtures in 


; that it was impos-- 


Soence : 


(Mon- | 
use Of Commons to- | cellor, 
| y stated that an an- | 


at the Vatican to the papal state sec- 
retary. 
The negotia- 


of im- 


reply pronounces all 
unless the spirit 


war aims formulated in the allied re- 
ply to President Wilson’s note can- 
not serve as a basis for negotiations, 
as they mean the complete overthrow 
of Germany and‘her allies. If in such 
circumstances, the reply continues, 
Germany were to communicate to her 
the precise conditions 
under which she is prepared to con- 
clude peace, the cause of peace would 
be injured rather than promoted, as 
the differences between the demands 


It was prob-| 


Painlevé said further that he) paieg 
Alexander | 
the then French Foreign Min- | 


‘which he denies that he knew of the | ratification” 
‘papal letter or the reply of Dr. Mich-| fact that such reservations are made 
aelis, until disclosed by Mr. Erzberger.| should not lead to the assumption that | 
from other | the treaty would fail or the Peace: 


nuncio at. 


| 


is only a hypothe- | 


'ment of an economic war and no’! 


| indemnity. 
sary, and it was considered inadvisable | 


to negotiate through the Vatican, be- other members of the league. 
‘, The “descriptive phrase” 


‘cause that might have rendered an 


nuncio indiscretion by Mr. Erzberger possible. 
' probably made this a pretext to inter- | 


In conclusion, Dr. Michaelis says: 
“Tl did my utmost, and if the plans 
it was due to the fact that, 
our enemies were unwilling.” 

Gen. Erich Ludendorff, former first | 


_quartermaster-general, is also out with, | vations,” Mr. Hughes added, should be 


He learned, he _ says, 
sources in August that Great Britain) 
was willing to talk peace, and men-| 
tions the council of Sept. 11. 


not mention what it was. 


Ribot made no. 


No Definite ae Could Be Made | 


were employed to. 
The. 
lared not to have. 
reasons of safety, 


(new 
, tile act, 
|lent Italy during 


George | 


'“and 


The conservative papers say that the 
Conservatives had many conferences 
with papal delegates, but that nego- 


tiations were futile because the en-!a power shall cease to be a member, 


tente refused peace until Germany ad-)| 
mitted her war guilt. 

Before the assembly at Weimar, the 
Socialist deputy, Mr. Wells, 
was authorized by 
peace feeler through 
speech. 


Count Czernin’s Report Published 

COPENHAGEN, 
~The text of the report 
(‘zernin, the 
Foreign Minister, to Emperor Charles, 
dated April 12, 1917, 
subject of an attack by Matthias Erz- 
berger in the German National 
sembly, is published at Weimar. Its 
principal point is the necessity of 
opening peace negotiations “before our 
enemies are aware of our expiring 
power.” 

Count Czernin pointed out the criti- 
cal situation of Austria and Germany 
and revolutionary dangers on Europe's 
horizon, and warned the Emperor that 
hopes founded on submarine warfare 
were deceptive. 
what America’s entry 
would mean. 


ITALIAN APPEAL TO 


into 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ee 


ROME, Italy (Saturday)—(Havas) 
'—It is reported here 
has been made to American bankers 
for financia! aid for Italy to 


tent of $1,000,000,000. 


~(By the 
Nitti, 


(Saturday) 
-Francesco 
before 
Italy 


ROME, 
Associated 
the Premier, 
' Senate today, 


Italy 

Press )— 
speaking 
eaid that 


ma- 
re- 


raw 


the 


‘lire for the purchase of 
terial. He pointed out that 
'fusal of the United States to 
credits to Italy was not a hos- 
for the United States had) 
the war money at/| 
whereas the; 
in Italy| 


a rate of 2% per cent, 
rate paid on loans raised 
was 5% per cent. 

“The United States 
plished their task,” 
it is now 
‘them for an act of friendship, and we | 
must also act in a friendly manner.’ 

A favorable issue in the difficulties | 
| surrounding Italy’s foreign policy is 
_ hoped for by Mr. Nitti. 


have 


| “There is no need to say,” he went 


which 


of the belligerent parties would be so 


great that the possibility of a settle- 
ment would have 

For this reason, 
the German Government 
position at the present 
‘make a definite statement 
pomtum. 


is not in a 
moment to 
regarding 


BERLIN, Germany (Sunday) 
the Associated Press)—-Dr. George 
Michaelis, the former Imperial Chan- 
in a long deciaration published 
by the Taglische Rundschau, disclaims 


pressing 
to be despaired of. | he . 
the reply concludes, | is 


~(By | 


responsibility for the refusal of peace | 


1917 attributed to him 


by Matthias Erzberger, Vice-Premier, 


the government's speaking in the German National As- 
2 then, and he could | sembly on Friday 


| Overtures Were Rejected 


_" 
ee 
vo 


Irish discussion. 
her stated that 


fy 


* 


hill, Secretary of | 


jan expedition | 


to Germany by Great Britain and 


he intended to France through the Vatican in August, 


re making 7 


1917, and that Dr. Michaelis. on Sept. | 
24, wrote that the situation was not 


| Special 


On that occasion Mr. Erzberger de- | 
9w and Mr. Win- | clared that peace overturea were made | 


“that because one of our national 
unsatisfied we have lost 


the prestige which she has acquired in 
the world is worth more than any! 
riches. We have overthrown a cen- 
tury-old empire. In spite of treaties 
which we had made, as a result of 
we ought to have been sup- 
ported in our struggle against the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, we were 
alone in the combat. None can say We 
did not win the war.” 

The Senate passed a resolution ex- 
confidence in the new min- 


° e- 


NEW SOUTH WALES LABOR VOTE | be ineffectual unless they qualify the 
,act of ratification,” said Mr. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales (Mon- 

day)--The by-election in the Pad- 

dington constituency for the New 


South Wales Legislative Assembly hae | 
' resulted 
candidate, Mr. Birt, 


the return of the Labor 
by an overwhelm- 
the voting being: Mr. 
Mr. Reardon, Socialist, 


in 


ing majority, 
Birt, 2678; 
—~«208. 


— 


PROCEEDINGS ARE STAYED 
cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria (Monday)- 
In the case of Mr. Considine, a mem- 
ber of the Australian House of Rep- 
resentatives who was charged with 
disloyal utterances and sentenced to 
trree weeks imprisonment, proceed- 

ings have been stayed. 


A 


and rejected the! MIR HUGHES FAVORS. 


in his present state-. 
that the proposais were | 
laid before him early in September, | 


Acceptance by 


the time. | 
to | 


ence of the supreme army and navy. 


(ll, and the result of the conference, | 
_ he said, was summed up by the Empe- | 
the following written memo-_ 
|—_Charles E. 
The | 
is very im- | } it 
portant, and Zeebrugge must not fall | offers for adoption by the 


| “The close economic union of Bel-| the peace treaty, 
/gium with Germany must be brought | reservations to prevent 
Belgium has the greatest in-| the essential 


and Frederick Hale, Republican, Sen-_ 


Ger- | the league, and questions of purely a 
\aeaed one nature, 


Great secrecy was nece es- | and the liability of the United States 


| which, 


He adds | 
that a decision was reached, but does, 


AMENDED LEAGUE. 


United States 
Senate of League of Nations. 
With Four Reservations Is, 
Urged by Leading Republican 


———— 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
Hughes, Republican can-: 
didate in the last presidential election, 

as drawn up a resolution which he 
United | 
'States Senate, consenting to inclusion , 
‘of the League of Nations covenant in 
but. suggesting four. 
“sacrificing | 
interests of the United 
This became known when. 
Hughes» 


| States.” 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
correspondence between Mr. 


Japan's Strangle-Hold on Peking 
Black which 


indicates territory in China 


ator from Maine, dealing with ratifi-: 
is now under Japanese control 


cation of the treaty, was made public. ; 
While finding ambiguities in Articles 


able objection.” 

“Nor should we assume that a reser- 
vation would lead to the failure of the 
treaty or compel a resumption of the 
Peace Conference, when the reserva- 
tion leaves unimpaired the main pro- 
to provide armed forces to protect | Visions of the covenant and simply 

seeks to avoid any apparent assump- 
tion of obligation on our part to join 
in connection with the Monroe Doc-:!" 4 War at some indefinite time in the 
future for a cause the merits of which 


Hughes to be! | " 
X is branded! Cannot now be foreseen,” says Mt. 
ax Hughes. 


membership in and withdrawal from 


Mr. Hughes takes 
chief exception to Articles XXI and & 


the Monroe Rectrine 


which concern 


employed | 
}.trine is said by Mr. 
“inaccurate,” while Art. 
y ; ca e¢ ] ‘g 4 
|by him as a trounte  oreeder. Taking up the subject matter of his 
four reservations, Mr. Hughes said 
that with regard to Article I “there 
Should be a clarifying statement as a 
part of the ratification.” 
Article XV, relating 
matters, is also found by 
to be ambicuous. 
Alternate Form of Statement 
Mr. Hughes says he fully indorses 
| Elihu Root’s proposed statement of 
|reservation regarding Article XXJ, 
reS-) said by advocates of the covenant to 
preserve the Monroe Doctrine, but 
adds that “in th that alternate 


if not eliminated, should be 
‘thoroughly interpreted. Any “reser- 
in “the instrument of 
to make it valid, but the. 


incorporated 


domestic 
Hughes 


to 
Mr. 


Conference would have to resume op- 
erations. 


Summary of Reservations 


Summarized, Mr. Hughes’ four 
ervations are: 


First, that on giving notice of its: 


‘nant, at the time specified in the no- | 


said he: 
Frederick Ebert to. 
say that he first learned of the British. 
the Erzberger, 


solely 
‘shall not be submitted for considera- | 
tion or action by the league. 


Denmark (Sunday) | 
of Count | 
former Austro-Hungarian) 
which was the. 


AS- 


He also emphasized | 
the war | 


that an appeal | 


the ex- | 
" 


the. 
must | 
raise a foreign loan of 18,000,000,000 | 


£rant | 


accom- | 

‘ i 
said the Premier, 
a question of asking | 


ihe view 

; form of statement may be helpful” he 
'submits one of his own. The ‘descrip- 
or subject to obligations of the cove- | tive phrase employed in the article is 
inaccurate and the meaning of the 
article is far from clear, according to 
the writer. 

Mr. Hughes 
Root that it 
' eliminate Article 
to 
sion the territorial integrity 
members of the league. 

“T still think that Article 
trouble breeder and not a 
maker,” says Mr. Hughes, adding that 
“democracies cannot promise war af- 
ter the manner of monarchs” and that 
“it is idle to attempt to commit free 
peoples to the making of war in an 
‘unknown contingency where such 

Fourth, that under Art. X the’ war may be found clea riy opposed to 
United States shall assume no obliga- | the dictates of justice.” 

‘tion to undertake any military expedi-' “Article X is objectionable because 

tion or employ its armed forces on jit is an illusory engagement,” de- 
land or sea unless such action is au- elares Mr. Hughes, and “we should 
thorized by Congress. 

The resolution suggested by Mr.| expose us to a charge of bad faith.” 
Hughes is embodied in a letter reply- ——-— 

‘ing to one from Senator Hale request- | 

ing Mr. Hughes’ opinion on the valid- | AFGHANS TO BEGIN 
ity of reservations to the proposed | 
covenant and also asking Mr. Hughes | 
“what reservations in your judgment. 
should be made to safeguard the in- 
terests of our country.” In his let- 
ter, Senator Hale asserts he “wants! afghan delegates have arrived at 
to see some plan devised whereby the! Rawalpindi, a representative of The 
United States may safely enter the) Christian Science Monitor learns. and 
Leazue of Nations.” a serious discussion of the peace 


intention to withdraw from the league, 


tice, but that such withdrawal shall | 
not release that power from debt or 
liability theretofore incurred. 

Second, that questions.such as im- 
migration or import duties, which are: 
within domestic jurisdiction, 


also agrees with Mr. 
would be desirable 
X, With its guaranty 


99 


of all 
Third, that the United States shall! x 
not relinquish its traditional attitude | 
toward purely American questions, 
'which shall not be subject to jurisdic- 
leaving this coun- | 
try free to oppose acquisition by any | 
non-American country of territory in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


tion of the league, 


tat 
Lae 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England 


Need for a League 

In his reply, Mr. Hughes 
“there is a plain need for a League | 
of Nations.” He added that “there is | are concerned. Small raids of tribes- 


; me are eportec = 
also the immediate exigency to be con- tag ~ reports from = Drosh - 
tet, . 'Chitral but the raiders concerned in 

“it is manifest that 


sidered” and that .the attack at Vihawa on July 18 have 
every reasonable effort should be made! withdrawn 25 miles, 


to establish peace promptly and to tribesmen having joined the original 
The situation at Ft. Stade- 


* . . 4 = Franz. 
bring about a condition in which Bu-| moot is normal, though remnahts of ; 
P : . i < S oO 
e can resume its normal 4ndustrial | 
rop . | the Waziris who were responsible for 


‘the trouble there, are still near Kapip. 


‘der Sir Hamilton Grant begins today. 
stateS | weanwhile the Situation on the 
frontier is quiet so far as the Afghans 


| activity. 
| “I see no reason why these objects! 
i cannot be attained without sacrificing 
‘the essential interests of the United | Sp 
| States, SE oad sir . eg ' Bie nse | Monitor from its European News Office 
die ground between aloofness G ‘ 
oan << speaneiainatte | eae eee (oneny) ~~ Mr: 
a Whit hapa eat that “suitable” | Georses Leygues, the French Minis- | 
“ donee oak re aapnnite! ter of Marine, has ordered an inquiry 
— ave oo “a : a o era 'into the incidents which have occurred . 
late international legal rules and set | in certain ports. Quiet has now been | 
i tlement of disputes by impartial tribu-| restored everywhere as a result of the 
| posed Sea ay ahs coenened: uae be excellent measures taken by 
me : zh in pr sed- Dis Leygues but the inquiry is expecte 
make it desirable to secure it, if proper r » tle baie 


. show that great disconient exists as 
| safeguards can be obtained.” He adds) 9 result of Parliament's delay in pass- 
that ' ‘it is just as futile to exaggerate 


ing the bill for increasing the pay 
| its value as it is to see nothing but its 6 pay of 


the navy. 
defects.’ In his opinion the proposed | 
| covenant should be viewed “as a mere 
beginning,” but it is important that a 
false start should not be made. 

The question as to the validity of | 
reservations has two aspects, says Mr. 
Hughes: “First, with respect to action: prranged to be held on Oct. 
'on our part which is essential to mak- | = -- => —— - 
ing of reservations; and, second, as to | 
the effect of reservations upon other | 
parties to the treaty. 


/FRENCH NAVY Nav IRY ORDE RED | 


ecial cable to The Christian Science 


ELECTION DATE IN FRANCE 

PARIS, France (Sunday)---(Havas) 

-The Echo de Paris today 
that it has definite information 


26, 


NEWTON GOAL 


Answera the Burning Questio 


Reservations in Ratification 


“As to the first question, it is mani- 
fest that attempted reservations will 


‘ 
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NEW MODELS 
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Hughes, 
adding that such reservations must 
constitute part of the instrument of 
ratification. 


If the proposed reservations are | 
reasonable, responsibility for defeat of 
the treaty would lie with those who 
refuse the vote essential to the as-' 
sent, in the opinion of Mr. Hughes, 
who points out that, on the other hand, 


Suitable to all figures. 
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if the Senate gives its assent to the 
treaty with reservations and Presi- 
dent Wilson should refuse concur- 
rence, responsibility would lie with 
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'made on 


him. . 

Remarking that where a treaty is 
the part of a number of 
nations they may acquiesce in a par- 
tial ratification on the part of one or 
more, Mr. Hughes declares, “State- 
ments to safeguard our interests 
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the covenant can meet with no reason- , 


Lo | 


“preserve against external aggres- | 


is ai 
peace- ; 


a 


not enter into a guaranty which would 


DISCUSSION OF TERMS. 


Science 


(Monday)—The | 


terms with the British del2gation un- | 


large numbers of | 


Mr. | 


declares | 
that | 
‘the parliamentary elections have been | 


which clarify ambiguous clauses in 


PRESIDENT URGES 
ACTION ON TREATY. 


Mr. Wilson, in Visit to Capitol, 
Tells Senators Conditions in 
Europe Demand Ratification 
—Shantung Solution Imminent 


a ee ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of ColumDia 
~President Wilson paid an informa! 
visit to the Capitol yesterday to urge 
on Administration senators the neces- 
sity for speedy ratification of the 
treaty of peace, including the Leaguc 
of Nations covenant. It is the Presi- 
dent's policy, it was learned, to fa- 
.Doiliarize himself thoroughly with the 
views of his own followers and of the 
moderates in the Republican ranks, on 
the path of least resistance for ratifi- 
cation, before he carries his appeal to 
|the country in the tour now under 
contemplation. 
| Present chaotic conditions in Eu- 
‘rope, the President told the senators, 
make it imperative that the United 
States Senate speedily ratify the treaty; 
he intimated that something very defi- 
nite would occur soon with regard to 
Shantung. though he again failed to 
indicate whether he himself would 
take action, or whether he expected 
the Tokyo government to issue a mani- 


festo. 


Confers With Democrats 

The visit to the Capitol was unex- 
pected, and was made after the Presi- 
dent had conferred with Senators 
Charles Thomas of Colorado, M. A. 
Smith of Arizona, and E. S. Johnson 
of South Dakota, Democrats, at the 
White House, with regard to the ques- 
tion of ratification. 

Senator Thomas, who is regarded 
as one of the most independent sena- 
tors of the Democratic side of the. 
Chamber, frankly told the President | 
that had not decided what action 
he would take on the question of rati- 
fication, inasmuch as he had grave 
doubts on the Shantung question and 
the Saar Valley provision of the peace 
treaty. This last provision, he told 
the President, would give the League 
of Nations power to reject the result 
of the plebiscite in the Saar Basin, | 
even if the people of that region voted 
to return it to Germany. 

His objections to the treaty, the 
Colorado Senator said, were covered in | 
the recommendations made by Elihu) 
Root, former President Taft, and 
Charles E. Hughes. He didn't say, how- ' 
that he would support reserva- | 
tions along the line recommended by | 
‘Mr. Root. Neither at the White House 
nor in his informal talk at the Capitol, | 
| did the President indicate his position | 
on reservations. 

In regard to the proposed Franco-! 
American alliance, the President did 
not tell the senators his reasons for! 
not having submitted it to the Senate’ 
at the time he submitted the peace 
treaty. He told them that he would '§ 
send it to the Senate immediately, | 
within a day or two. The senators, 
after the conference, did not know | 
Whether he would take it to the Capi- | 
‘tol and address the Senate regarding | 
it, or not. 


S. 


he 


| ©Ver, 


| Republicans Plan Recess 
While President Wilson was urging! 


the necessity for speeding the ratifica-| 
tion of the peace treaty with Ger-| 
many, 
‘Senate were considering a recess in| 
the midst of the Senate’s considera- | 
‘tion of the treaty. 
| Senator Lodge, 
Senate Foreign Relations 
-and majority leader, 
that the plan has not been definitely | 
agreed upon, but he said that many| 
of the Republican senators have urged | 
him to agree to a “vacation” of possi- 
bly two weeks for the Senate. 

| The Senate “vacation” will depend | 
‘upon whether the President makes his | 
speaking tour of the country in behalf | 
iof the League of Nations. The plan | 
‘ would mean the leading opponents of 
the league, including Senators W. E. 
‘Borah, Hiram W. Johnson, James A. 
'Reed, Philander C. Knox, and Miles 
Poindexter would go on the stump 
‘against the league covenant, and 


| 
chairman of the | 
Committee | 


, 

day. and then dropped 
Colambian treaty bas been disposed 
of. 
early action on the treaty indemaify- 
ing Colombia 
| Zone. and the committee 
Gar 
posed of, 


of the experts who advised the 


his own making by 


| M ; | 
specia! 


of Nations, 


element 


for a generation. 


/minion 


ft wntii the 


The State Department requested 


the Panama Canai 
will meet (o- 
to consider ‘hat document. 

the Colombian treaty is dis- 
the Foreign Relations Com- 
hear the testimony of some 
Amer- 
on 


for 


After 
mittee will 


‘can peace commission at Paris 


Phases of the peace negotiations 


Bradiey Paimer of Boston. an e2- 
pert on the property provisions of the 
treaty. has been summoned to appear 
first. He will be questioned rezard- 
ing the alien property provisions of 
the treaty. and also the provision re- 
garding the distribution the first 
payment of 29.000,000,000 francs of 
the German indemnits 

Fr’. B. Brandegee, Republican. — 
tor from Connecticut. in Ssenats 
yesterday reiterated his charge that 
President Wilson violated a treaty 
withholidinz from 
the Senate the Franco-American alli- 
ance, which specified that it should be 
sent to the Senate at the same time 
the peace treaty tted 


of 


of 


was subdm) 

Senator Brandegee'’s renewal of the 
charge was made after John Sharp 
Williams, Democrat. Senator from 
Mississippi. defended the President 
from the Senate attacks of last week 
and criticized the Republicans in the 
Senate for playing partisan politics 
with the treaty. 


Shantung Award Defended 


Seience Mon 
on News Office 
of Columbia 


The ‘(hristian 


from its Washirzt 
WASHINGTON, aids 
—Addressing the United S$ 
on the 


tates Sena’ td 
yesterday of 
Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat. 
from Montana, took up the Shantung 
provision and Article 19 of the League 
in connection with charges 
made by Republicans that this article 
would prove detrimental to the cause 


treaty peace 


Senator 


of Irish freedom. 


This charge, the Montana Senator 
said, is a myth shrewdly exploited by 


ithe Republican leaders to get the Irish 


in the United States behind 
the opposition to the League of Na- 
tions. The cause of Irish independ- 


ence, said Senator Walsh, has nothing 
to lose from the League of Nations. 


His remarks on the Shantung ques- 
tion were in part as follows: 

“Partition of China is an eventuality 
to which the world has been looking 
Moreover, since the 
Russo-Japanese War the keenest ap- 
prehensions have been felt lest Japan 


‘should some time conquer the whole 


of China or bring it under her do- 
in some other way, and with 


its millions and its limitless resources 


| venture upon the subjugation of the 
'world, precipitating a contest » be- 


‘tween the white and yellow races. 


“This is the real ‘yellow peril.’ Now, 


while China does not get back Shan-- 


tung, which she lost 21 years ago, she 
does get, if she signs the treaty, the 


Obligation of all the civilized nations 


of the earth by virtue of Art. X, 
that never again need she fear the 


loss of a foot of territory by foreign 


aggression.’ 


STATES’ STANDING ON 


ANTHONY AMENDMENT 


The record of the states of the 
Union on the issue of ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment is 


the Republican leaders of the | as follows 


Number. necessary to carry amend- 
‘ment, 36. 

Number that stand in favor, 11. 

Number that stand against, 1. 


Number needed of those yet to 


said last night) vote, 25. 


States that have ratified. with date: 
ILLINOIS—June 10, 1919. 
WISCONSIN—June 10, 1919. 
MICHIGAN—June 109, 1919. 
KANSAS—June 16, 1919. 

NEW YORK—June 16, 1919. 
OHIO—Jume 16, 1919. 
PENNSYLVANIA—June 24, 1919. 
MASSACHUSETTS—June 25, 1919. 
TEXAS—June 27, 1919. 
IOWA—July 2, 1919. 
MISSOURI—July 3, 1919. 

State that has refused, with date: 
Se ee 24, 1919. 


‘would reply to the President outside 
ithe Senate Chamber. , 

| While the plan for a recess is being 
idebated by the Républican leaders, 
|the Foreign Relations Committee is 
‘planning to proceed slowly with con- 


| sideration of the treaty. 


| Colombian Treaty Up 
| The committee concluded the for- 
jaa reading of the document yester- 
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‘curate, information, everything must required to contribute at least 50 per mountain range called San Mateo 


be precise. He who would be cul-' in | 


ot tabor aed! CATRIDA’S PORCH 
ence was in the late eighties and nine- ;, comed. from a bitter opponent. He is, there-| materials. | 
an emprise. We tried to be fantastic, drifting life, perhaps, appealing more | US aa 'a 10-year period, and the new laW) gos -iag porch beside the epring 
| ard of culture. Summarized in one’ 
we were not Stevensons. We decided’ them his own interest and glory in| , ’ 
= | lated a code for determining the man ing. was the spring that furnished the 
| a) must be correct, speech must be ac- in the federal-aid work the states are underground a!) 
books were banal, and we asserted not have to give up new evidence of his in their volume, “Dicta of the Fathers, ae 
cent of the cost of each project a8 an ee atheiait ss 
‘tured must know the truth of the rab- | outcropping. in this particular spot. 
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u-j in verse always has been warm! wel- C tation or fear—even when it comes’! of higher present costs 

How vigorous and persuasive his infiu- | alway . y | RABBINI AL IDEAS P 

ties, among young men of letters! We); Ricardo Calvo, perhaps through neg- | fore, a good loser, but, even more so,; The 1916 act appropriated $10,000,000 | 

all tried to write like R. L. 8.—so foolish , ligence, has not followed this path: the | |a good student. He learns from all to aid in forest road building during) specialty for The Christian Science Momiter 

| men. 

and romantic, and to use tickling and to him, by which to my opinion he has ea, PRs ot This, then, is the rabbinical stand-' makes’ $9,000,000 available for €X-| y.. 4 place of vantage. To your rizht 

caressing words—so absurd, because sacrificed many advantages—among vr _ dem mt ecg ge nag Monitor | penditure by the Secretary of A&Ti-|).54 as you stood leaning on its ratl- 

The Jewish rabbis have formu-/ word, the code acclaims exactitude in! culture for roads and trails within or. ; 

that beside “Travels With a Donkey” preference to a life of comfort. (all as the basis of culture. Manners partly within the national forests. As | town with clear, pure water. running 

and “An Inland Voyage,” all travel| Morano is another actor who does; Of culture. This code is to be found the way from the 
compiled toward the beginning of the 
‘Christian Era. The Dicta comprises, 


that after “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” | abilities. He still figures among the 
order to receive the benefit of their | was really the causa sine qua non of 


| 
; 
: Stevenson | 
= : 
forgotten that R. bh. S., 
Saranac Lake in the 
"Tt was brought to my 
“a direct and pictorial 


. 
Jj) 


it Lake Placid, and here 
Ngsteeth who has pub- 
f on the Adirondacks, 
® the district as R. L. S. 
eh. One day he invited 
Mit. Cobble. It is not a 
all: it is a prodigious 
an hour's rough scram- 
i to the summit. But 
the range of mountains, 
s of forest, the innum- 
“He pointed out to me 
antain, the Indian Pass, 

m, and then he said, 


Stevenson 
the winter of 1887-88, 
e wrote the Scribner 
art of “The Master of 
The house he occupied 
svenson Memorial. You 


to remember: and 
I Lake R. L. S. and 
| traveled to San Fran- 
ee set out for the South 
Schooner yacht Casco; 
f those adventures was 
jome, world-wide fame, 
-bestowal upon him by 
f Samoa of the title of 
er of Tales. 
tine and stimulating to 
fenson trail once again, 
aster among the young 
youth, and, yes, to open 
i today is to recapture 
| He is the writer's 
fords don’t walk, they 
ir right places; he sur- 
, and elates. He is the 
etters. Everything he 
lorned, and he touched 
| the house of letters. 
oung men and young 
iy know him and read 


¥ . 
ae 
: 
ii 


all about him at Sara- 
at was a pleasant sur- 
Saranac folk, a man, 
'two boys, of whom 
ed the way, knew of 
_knew the Stevenson 
inds just without the 
has spread over- 

ns0n lived there, on 


ond the traffic. Half. 
/i made another inquiry | 


pOh, yes, it’s just up! 


“along Stevenson Lane | 
trame house with the! 
Can almost read the| 
there it is, ‘The Ste-| 
truly, it was | 
fratifyine to find this | 
© Our R. L. S., so far’ 
here bird of passage in | 
food, known s0 wel! 
lac Lake. 
to the Stevenson So- 
@c Lake. that evolved. 
enson Memorial Com- 
y, with a member- 
§ able in October, 1916, 
@ public memorial the 
On Occupied in the 
1887-58, and to fil! 
Orials of R.L.S. It is 
affecting shrine, done | 
h fervor and affection. | 
#rass garden and 
Ada where, as he has 
®. walked for inspira-— 
s before a bronze tab- 
te feet high, imbedded 
[there is R. L. S. him- | 
by Gutzon Borglum, | 
L Was always an. 
sand here he wears a 
(a tight-fitting cap. He | 
me is walking on these 
a Can be no dou)t 
"engraved on the side. 
a8 this inscription: “I: 
te veranda of a smal] 
the hamlet of Saranac. 
p the night was very 
ar and cold, and sweet 
p Of forests. For the 
wy he- were fine con-. 
B, Said I to my engine, 
ptale’ Then he went 
Tale he bezan to make 
Sr Of Ballantrae.’ ” 
side and stood silently | 
room, and looked from 
F room, each crowded | 
mma. ina corner was 
H Wood with a glazed 
wile Ntaining first edi- 
mis desk he wrote “A. 
non, «6“The = Lantern-| 
‘is et Umbra,” part of 
i —Ballaffrae,” and 
i, in conjunction with 
| In cases, and upon 
ot ects, photographs, . 
ery in every fold and 
Mf Stevenson—his vel-_ 
2 8a8h. Siron’s Inn at 
wore at Bournemouth, 
yoRim, his skull cap. | 
wu much bittten at. 
er half a@ hundred rec- | 
loved writer, who. 
| pressed the Adiron- | 
fe, with love, his im-| 
pre ved. 
became insistent. 1 
4. a trifie ashamed 
the rush of life and 
my claims and the 
®, the presence of 


4 almost to a wraith. ) 


rm 


‘season of this year at the Teatro Es- 


an 


all textbooks on psychology were im-' 
mature and tedious, O youth, so gen-| 
erous and unreflecting! But we did) 
not see R. L. S.—the gay, the buoyant, | 
the prankish. Before 1887 he had left 
London, never to return. He was 
already becoming a tradition, a leg-| 
end, his wild talk at the Savile Club, 
his visits to Sidney Colvin, his sud-| 
den appearances in Soho and else-,| 
where. He but passed through Lon- | 
don as he passed through Saranac: | 
he was always a wanderer. : 

Vicariously- we knew him. When 
Henley published his ‘Book of | 


| Verses,” there he was cut with cun-' 
ning words 


into a cameo—‘Thin- | 
legged, slight unspeakably, a hint of! 
Ariel, a touch of Puck, with something | 
of the Shorter Catechist.” | 

How great was our delight when’ 
Andrew Lang and Stevenson began, 
hurling poems at one another—“Dear | 
Andrew, with the brindled hair,” to) 
which Lang replied with a poem be-| 
ginning, “Dear Louis of the awful | 
cheek.” Charles Baxter, too, became | 
known to us. To him Henley dedi-, 
cated his “Old Friends” poem—‘“‘We: 
have been good friends, you 
Lewis (Henley always. spelt 
Lewis) and I. 
you and Lewis and I.” And Henley. 
hoped that in these three—“you and | 
Lewis and I,” was something of, 
the gallant dream that old Dumas, the | 
great, the humane, the seven and sev-| 
enty times to be forgiven, dreamed as. 
a blessing to the race—the immortal | 
Musketeers. Lewis, as Henley sang, 
became the world’s. Years later Hen-| 
ley had an unkind moment about) 
Lewis—but that is another story. — 

I never pass the British Museum) 
and look up at the stone house where. 
the Keeper of the Prints lives without 
thinking of R. L. S. For that was the 
official residence of Sidney Colvin, his. 
austere and lifelong friend. To him 
Vailima letters were addressed; he 
was closer than anybody to R. L. 5.| 
and in all the letters he never once 


him) 


name. 

No writer ever had such a faithful 
friend and admirer, or so competent 
a biographer. How neatly, in this 
passage, S. C. places R. L. S:: “To. 
attain the mastery of an elastic and 
harmonious English prose, in which 
trite and inanimate elements should | 
have no place, and which should be' 
supple to all uses and alive in all its) 
joints and members, was an aim 
which he pursued with ungrudging, 
even with heroic, toil.” 

And R. L. S. himself! 
real man—the innermost of him. 
a letter to Henley he is trying to keep | 
up his spirits with brave phrases: 

“Sursum Corda: 

“Heave ahead. 

“Here's luck. 

“Art and Blue Heaven. 

“April and God’s Larks. 


Here is the 
In | 


river. 
“A stately music. 
“Enter God! 
“Ay, but you know, until a man cah 


write that ‘Enter God’ he has made no’ 


art! None!” 

The light begins to fade. 
leave the veranda, sweet with the 
purity of forests, where R. L. S. 
walked and said to his engine, “Come 
let us make a tale.”’ 
to a practical American boy he an- 
swered, “But why does he say engine” 
That's silly.” 

Yes, Stevenson was a writers’ writer. 
We read him for the vivid phrase, tue 
radiant thought; for the unexpected 
word which so often happens to be 
the right one. 


POETIC DRAMA IN 
SPAIN 


Two of the leading actors of drama 
in verse who have ended the theatrical 


i must 


pafiol and Centro conceived the happy 


thought of adding to their final per- | 
formances readings or poetry. 


By this 
they have evidently wished to remind 
their audiences that they are truly ac- 


has been shamefully neglected on our 
stage for a long period of years. 
Calvo. obliged through  circum- 


sented many works in verse; 
of his talent, he has performed not in 


their true merit, but as if they were in 
prose: quoting Quintero’s graphic 


phrase, as if Seville and Guadalquivir 
_were of no importance. 


Why this? To 
my judgment, because the leading ac- 


‘tors have come to the conclusion that 
drama in verse is a thing of the past, . 
and he has wished to make it appear, # 
by so doing, to the public that drama | 
rhythm nor, 
an actor ' 
charac-— 
teristic has been hjs excellent diction | 
of Castilian verse,’“was obliged, on the | 
night of his benefit performance, to- 


bas neither 
For this reason, 
is, whose chief 


in verse 
melody. 
such as he 


read some poetry—-lest we forget that. 


he is positively and in the true sense | 


an actor of verse. 
I sincerely am of the opinion that 

actor of the ability, talent, and | 
lineage of Ricardo Calvo is able to 
revive verse drama upon the Spanish 
stage, not through his performances 
alone, but also by organizing a school 
of good and able readers who can coop- 


the great clagsic and romantic works | 
forming a company which would. 
pot only be a financial success but 


aiso would win laurels in.the provinces 


and in Madrid itself. What would be. 
of still more benefit to Spain, as well 
as to himself, I should say, is a trial 
trip to Latin America, where drama 


‘ 


plays of a lighter vein, 


iis an excellent 


and | 


How good it sounds— | 


‘lovers of 


| Where 


Now 


When I told this: 


‘recognition 
the funds for widows and orphans of 


Concord 


Ans federal United States-of America, but 
tors of drama in verse, since this art | oa ijeq into being the great self-zovern- 
-ing dominions of the British 
| Today when civil strife was forgotten, | ideal which he had doubted previously, 
(and old dissensions healed, Great Brit- 
stances and by the custom of the the- | ai and Amesion wade cotamén conse 
ater in which he performs, has pre-. 
which, | 


, rj ‘ ; Viz if ‘ . . 
| however, owing to a singular deviation thank God for the victory their arms | 


lw fEGYPTIAN 
{fjalout CHOCOLATES 


, erate with him in the interpretation of | 


| 


great artists, and is one of the few who 
still remain who were 
enough to reap the benefits of the now 
almost extinct art. But when, by an 
exception, he chooses among his many 
to present 
Traidor, Inconfeso y Martir, or “El 
Alcalde de Zalamea,” we regret that 
the public taste has favored the light- 
er plays; as, in so doing, we are de- 
prived of the pleasure of hearing with 
more frequency works of the higher 
standard, presented in a manner which 
we know he is able to display. Un- 
fortunately, Morano is also satisfied to 
drift, although we could hardly blame 
him, as he has been very stccessful in 
modern drama—more so than Calvo. 

Morano has in his company the ele- 


' ments to assist him in making this 


task possible, and with great facility; 
for, besides being a good actor, he 
instructor as well. 
But Morano sacrifices part of his fame 
to his comfort; 
mentioned, without doubt, show us 
what he could do if he only wished, 
but instead he is satisfied in giving 
dramas of a lower standard which are 
within the scope of less intelligent 
actors. 

Both of these men are making a 
great mistake. As they have previ- 
ously shown through their recitations 
of poetry what they are capable of 
doing, we take this opportunity to 
remind them that they should devote 
all their time, or at least part of 
their time, to doing that which they 
know how best to perform. 

Meanwhile, for the sake of tradition 
in the Castilian theater, we trust that 
the Conservatory of 
which has nothing but tradition 


fortunate | 


in all, six chapters, and is devoted to 


|a discussion of human relations, edu- 
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} 
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Declamation, : 
to | 


preserve and whose faculty is com-| 
posed of men of good judgment and) 


their art, will 
the venerable obligation. 
this, the tradition of the theater shall 


| be upheld, and actors will give us 


better prose, since there is no school 


..... | to teach verse i : 
addressed Mr. Colvin by his Christian ? te ° n a creditable manner 


Now, at the end of the theatrical 


season, we have no work which has’ 


made a lasting impression. Among 
the highest works performed, there 
remains in our minds the memory of 


but two authors—Livares Rivas and/§ 


Pedro Mufioz Benayente-Quintero. 
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OLD WHARVES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
'I like old wharves that loom from out 


the past, 
Where leaned the spar and mast; 


'And fainting odors from the vanished 


bales 

Drift on the gales. 

tea ships crowded in white 
argosies, 

Rolling from eastern leas: 


Spices and sandalwood swept in some 
“Green reeds and the sky-scattering 


raid, 
And there conveyed. 


eager lads have made 
wharves their own, 
A fishinz zone; 
And send their 
tossing floors, 


To dim Azores. 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO 
JOHN HORNE TOOKE 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON 
of the 
American 
Rr. P. Skinner, 
tablet erected 


dreams across the 


Special! 
Menecland—In the 
American Ambassador, 
Consul-General, the 
unveiled a 
in St. Mary’s Church, 


the 
Hon. 


not forget 
Through | 


cation, society, and culture.. 
The code on culture is interesting. 


to gauge refinement, even today. 

In the rabbinical standard, a man is 
not cultured only by reason of his 
religion, money, politics, or ancestry. 
Refinement may be acquired, and a 


man is cultured only because by his |: 


own efforts he has made himself so. 

The first rule of culture—measured 
by the rabbinical standard—is the 
proper courtesy of seniors. A man 
of refinement does “not speak -before 
his seniors” in rank, age, learning, or 
station, unless asked to do so; the 
young child is not cultured if he con- 
tradicts his parents. The child must 
learn that obedience consists of more 
than paying proper respect to seniors. 

“Properly respecting seniors” means 


the two works above| that the private in ranks must learn 


to be obedient, and must do gladly 
every task imposed upon him by the 
captain. The attorney pays due and 
proper respect to the judge on the 
bench. He may have a_ personal 
grievance against the judge, and may 
even have good reason to doubt the 
judge’s sagacity and legal knowledge; 
but the attorney recognizes that the 
judge is his compeer, at least whilé 
on the bench. The student in class 
must appreciate that the instructor 
is his senior in age and in learning. 


Courtesy as First Essential 


The man of culture is courteous to 
his seniors, as well as to his equals. 
He “never interrupts the speech of his 
companion.” The refined person rec- 
ognizes that each has freedom of ex- 
pression—within the bounds of cour- 
tesy and respect. 

The cultured man is not hasty in 
answer.” His response to a question 


is carefully: and deliberately planned 


| 
| 


ee) 


| 


— — ~~ 


the | 
to the cultured man. 
‘the 


| together 
‘grows out of the sentence before. 


with regard to exactitude in expres- 
sion, decision, and subject matter. The 
man of refinement plans his speech 
carefully. He speaks accurately and 
precisely. His words are well chosen 
and used correctly. 

The cultured man is not “hasty in 
answer or in speech; he makes no 
promises unless he intends to keep 
them. That an excitable person re- 
strains himself from answering hastily 
may save him considerable regret and 
embarrassment. ‘‘Let your wrath pass 
before you speak!” 

From the habit of being deliberate 
in answer and in speech, the man of 
refinement learns to “question accord- 
ing to the subject matter.” His ques- 
tions are direct, concise, and relevant; 
his answers contain no extraneous, 
irrelevant statements. The man of 
culture questions and answers “to 
the point.” His entire speech is uni- 
fied. His speech contains only one 
thought, and his entire speech is 
aimed toward the development of that 
one thought. 


The Single Idea 

Coherence, like unity, is important 
“He speaks on 
matter first and on the last 
last.” His words are linked 
closely, and every sentence 
The 


first 
matter 


‘refined man’s speech is coherent and 
_ logical. 


i 


} 
‘ 
| 


absence | 


The rabbis, it will be noted, empha- 
size (not without reason) the matter 
of correct usage in the cultured man. 
Good breeding demands absolute pre- 
cision and skill in speech and writing. 


The cultured man musé speak with a 


memorial | 


Ealing, by the New England Society 


of Brooklands, New York. 
is in memory of John Horne Tooke in 
of his action in 


The tablet | 


raising | 


American soldiers who fell on April | 


i’, 1775 at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
at the outbreak of°the struggle for 
American indepéndence. The tablet 


| apology, 
stand.” 


also commemorates the alliance in 1917 | 


great war for freedom. ° 
The Consul-General read a speech 


.of American and British arms in the | 
_seeks to learn. 
gentleman 


prepared by the Ambassador, in which | 
he said that the guns at Lexington and | 


woke into life not 


Empire. 


against those who assailed the free- 
dom they had received, and let them 


had won and also that the cause of 
liherty, whether in Great Britain or 
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ereamy deliclousnesa fulfills 
your highest ideal of a refined chocolate 
confection. Made of the freshest, most 
luscious fruits and nuts and only the sweet 
est, purest chocolate. More delightful-— 
more satiefying. ‘Par Avance."’ 

Mold at most good shopa in ib. boxes only, 
or sent poatpaid, 81.25. Price refunded if 
sou are not pleased, Samples, in facsimile 
of large box, sent to any addfess on receipt 
of le, 


BALDUFF—The Confectioner, Omaha, Neb. 
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only the- 


decisive exactitude. His language 
must not be foreign to him. The man 
of refinement must be possessed of 
exactitude in manner and knowledge, 
as well; he must learn things exactly 
and accurately. The gentleman does 
not speak on subjects of which he is 
ignorant. instead, he admits frankly 
and simply, and withoyt excuse or 
that he “does not under- 
When his knowledge on a cer- 
tain subject is limited, the man of cul- 
ture does not speak about that sub- 
ject. He admits his ignorance, and 
By this method, the 
becomes an able investi- 
gator, with tremendous powers of dis- 
crimination. The cultured man insists 
that his information be reliable and 


accurate, 


| 


| 


i 


America had never lacked champions. | 


Further, if he is defeated in areu- 
ment or is convinced of the truth of an 


he will acknowledge his error or de- 
feat. The cultured man always “ac- 
knowledges the truth” without hesi- 
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SHIRTS 


ARE GOOD SHIRTS 
If your haberdasher does not 
carry them, send us his name 
and $2, stating size, and we will 
send you a shirt. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. sade by 


Hawley, Folsom Company 
#1 Farex Street BOSTON 
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Michigan State Auto School — 


| Both practical and theoretical train- 


ing—In Detroit, the famous 
Auto City 


' It gives a definite standard by which ' 


| 


binical standard, which says, in a few | 
words: “To be cultured, be exact.” 

This is the standard. It emphasizes | 
the qualities that man can attain only 
by his own efforts. It does not rec- 
ognize wealth or ancestry as the basis 
of culture. “To be cultured. be exact!” 


LETTERS | 


Brief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
Suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. 


(No. 802) 
Highway Building 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

The Post Office Appropriation Bill 
recently passed by Congress and 
signed by the President authorizes an 
expenditure during the next three 
years of $200,000,000 for the construc- 


tion of federal-aid roads, this in addi- 
tion to the bill passed in July, 1916, 
appropriating $75,000,000 to be used 
for road construction over a period of 
five years. The act and its amend- 
ment require the states to provide an 
amount at least equal to that supplied 
by the federal government; and, con- 
sidering the total appropriations from 
county, state, and national govern- 
ments, the expenditures for highway 
work in the United States this year are 
likely to amount to a half billion dol- 
lars or more. This amount of funds 
is the largest ever appropriated for a 
similar purpose and for a similar 
period by any government in the his- 
tory of the world, and the road con- 
struction program promises about all 
that could be desired at the present 
time to secure a much-needed im- 
provement of the Nation’s highways, 
thus ameliorating the transportation 
facilities of the country and contribut- 
ing a most valuable asset to the Na- 
tion’s resources, 

The Federal-Aid Road Act is admin- 
istered by the Bureau’ of Public Roads 
of the Department of griculture, 
which cooperates fully with the state 
highway departments in the expendi- 
ture of federal moneys. Complete co- 
ordination is thus secured in the con- 
struction of federal-aid roads in the 
several states. The plans for all fed- 
eral-aid projects must be approved by 
the Director of the Bureau of Public 
Roads; and federal inspection, once a 
month or more often, as the case may 
require, of all work in progress, as- 
sures construction in accordance with 
approved plans. With this cooperation 
it can be readily seen that the knowl- 
edge of road construction gained 
through experience in each state is 
used to best advantage for the benefit 
of all alike. Throughtrunk lines from 
one state to another will be estab- 
lished, thus eliminating a bad feature 
of road building as found under local 
management. 

Under the old act it was required 
that mail should actually be carried 
on the road in order to receive the 
benefit of federal funds,.or, that there 
should be a reasonable prospect that 
mail would be carried on it within a 
short time after improvement, and con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in 
showing that.certain routes were 
qualified im this respect to receive 
federal aid. However, the new act is 


about as liberal in this respect as one 
could wish, as it states: “. . . the term 
‘rural post roads,’ . .. shall be con- 
strued to mean any public road a 
major portion of which is now used 
or can be used or forms a connecting 
link not to exceed 10 miles in length 
of any road or roads now or hereafter 
used, for the transportation of the 


United States mails, excluding every 
street and road in a place having a 
population, as shown by the latest! 
available federal census, of 2500 or 
more except that portion of any such 
street or road along which the houses 
average more than 200 feet apart.” 
The new act also raises the govern- 
ment limit of contribution from not 
to exceed $10,000 a mile to not to 
exceed $20,000 a mile, taking account 
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Ready on or about 
September /st 
Our New 


MAGAZINE 
of FASHION 


introducing the 


New Fall and Winter Styles 


Tailored Suits and Coats 
Imported Gowns 


Frocks, Skirts and Blouses 
Fine Furs 


portion of federal funds, so it is cus- 
tomary for the states and localities to 
contribute something 
road work. 
TSigned) A. G. STURGIS. 
South Chicago, Illinois. 


(No. 814) 
He Begs to Differ 


; 
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toward forest | Its original inhab 


: 
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To the Editor of The Christian Science | 


Monitor: 

The Christian Science Monitor of 
June 7 reached me today, and I read 
with the usual interest the Notes and 
Comments. 
that the first paragraph hardly seems 
to maintain your usual almost in- 
fallibility? Although it certainly does 
display your usual scholarship and 
your usual delightful humor. 

I would venture to point out that 
the simplest way to ascertain the cor- 
rect word to use after the word “dif- 
ferent” is to reconstruct the sentence 
in which it occurs and substitute 
“differ” for different. 
mediately apparent that 
“differ to,” “differ than,” 
against.” 
though a closer scrutiny would seem 
to show it to be somewhat of a contra- 
diction of terms, and one feels that to 
“differ from” is more inherently cor- 
rect than to “differ with.” A “differ- 
ence” naturally implies a divergence 
rather than a coming together. 

Perhaps I should be regarded by 
many as over punctilious. 

(Signed) N. J. PALMER. 
Regina, Saskatchewan, June 11, 1919. 


or 


The writer of the note was, of 
ceurse, not giving his opinion, bui 
merely reviewing the curious diver- 
gencies amongst those who sit above 
the salt.—The Editor. 


CANADA'S PLACE IN 
AMITY OF NATIONS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—There were 
many distinguished representatives of 
the Dominion of Canada at a dinner 
held at the Connaught Rooms recently 
to celebrate Dominion Day. 

Proposing the toast of “The Domin- 
ion of Canada” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Amery, M. P., said that one aspect) of 
the League of Nations to which Canada 
attached the greatest importance was 
the union and cooperation with the 
British Commonwealth of the great 
United States. In that cooperation 
Canada was destined by her very posi- 
tion and character to play a leading 
part. She could interpret the British 
to America and America to the British. 
It would be fatal, he said, to all union 
and association between the British 
Commonwealth and United States if 
Canada were to take an attitude’ of 
aloofness, hostility, and animosity 
toward the United States. This was 
one of the greatest of Canada’s tasks 
in her new imperial capacity. Canada, 
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' 


' 


May I diffidenthy suggest | 


’ 
: 
i 
; 


It will be im-' 
you cannot, 
“differ | 
One may “differ with,” al-' 


he continued, was fully prepared to) 


take her full share in the responsibili- | 


ties which faced the British Empire 
to prove herself worthy of a true 
partnership in that Empire. 
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MOVING PICTURES OF FORESTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN BERNARDINO, California—A 


tional forests in Southern California 
is being taken by the United States 
Forestry Service to be shown through- 
out the country. A 150-mile trip over 
the San Bernardino, Sierra Madre, and 
San Jacinto mountains, to secure 
films showing a perspective of these 
ranges, has recently been made. Scenes 
of camp life at Mount Lowe and Mount 
Wilson, also at various other points in 
the mountains, are to be included, 
while many other features of the work 
of the forestry service are also to be 
shown. The film is to be of educa- 
tional character. 


the village itself having been egtad- 
lished here we'll on to a century aro 
ttants were among 
the earliest colonists west of the set- 
tlements on the Rio Grande The 
spring was still the cause for the 
daily appearance of the younger 
women, who came to it with their 
Pails as to a public fountain. each 
wearing the convenientiv adjuated 


|and graceful! long-fringed black rebozo 


of mother or grandmother. draped 

over her head and shoulders. 
Directly in front of the porch was 

a roadway, and many a gatiant knigbt, 


wearing blouse of pristine whiteness 


|and gay silk neckerchief knotted low 


enough to leave a handsome brown 
throat bare, with hich-crowned som- 
brero and jangling spurs, rode there- 
on at full speed if it were the day 
of a fiesta, when he was eager to join 
his fellows in the gallo race. But if 
the occasion were less urgent he had 
time to draw rein, to chat a while 
with Catrida, and to beg a flower 
from the potted plants beside her on 
the railing. 

Across this road was a fair-sized 
orchard, or huerto. It was an orchard 
and garden combined, since rows of 
vegetables were planted between the 
fruit trees, while at the edges of the 
inclosure, and by the entrance, the 
red and white and yellow of holiy- 
hock blossoms furnished a needed 
note of color against the grayish 
brown adobe wall—just as a mocking 
bird, that used to sing throughout the 
long summer months, put a note of 
joyousness in the lives of others of 
the village near by. Ruisefior, or night- 
ingale, they called him in their tengue 

There were times when the porch 
Was used aS an open-air dining room, 
its pots of geraniums, petunias, and 
morning-glories making as gay a dec- 
oration to the al fresco repast as you 
might find in a modern roof-garden. 
Such was the case when Catrida’s 
father would bring the neighbors who 
helped him in the harvest home for 
the evening meal or cena; for he, like 
the majority of the villagers, was a 
ranchero, Then the leisure of ordi- 
nary days, the chatting with friends, 
or spelling out of a much-thumbed 
copy of “El Capitan Veneno” in the 
grateful morning shade or afternoon 
siesta was not in order. Much prep- 
aration must needs be made for the 
meal, which became a feast of the 
best they had to offer to their hungry 
guests. Nor were these too weary 
from the day’s labor to recall many 
a joke and quaint proverb, nor forget- 
ful to praise Dofia Elena, the mother 
of Catrida, and her several] assistants, 
comadres of the village, for their skill 
in making the favorite enchiladas ani 
pasteles. : 

After the tables had been cleared, 
Ramon would likely appear with his 
guitar, seat himself on the step over- 
looking the spring and its activities, 
and thrum the dance tunes he had 
caught by earin boyhood. Nowa group 
of children,/attracted from their play 
in the twilight by the sound of the gui- 
tar, would approach him. “Here, Uncle 
Ramon, tell us this adivinanza.” Tio 
Ram6n would cease from his playing, 
pucker his corrugated brow a bit more, 
and, after an instant of deepest cogi- 
tation, give the answer known to 
every 6-year-ol@ among them. Then 
he would propound another. well- 
known riddle to his interrogators, 
and so they would continue alter- 


nately demanding and giving answers 
series of moving pictures of the na-. 


to the adivinanzas until a call for Tio 
Ram6on’s music would stop them. He 
could not read nor write, but his sup- 
ply of riddles and versos could never 
be exhausted. 

An uneventful and monotonous ex- 
istence this, viewed from the porch 
of Catrida’s home. I hear you say! 
Not so to Tio Ram6n, nor to Catri- 
da’s parents, nor to Catrida. Theirs 
was a life of sufficient variety and 
eventfulness to them, of interest in 
themselves and the affairs of the 
pueblo. And after all. they were the 
ones concerned. whatsoever you 
might say about it. 
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. and consigned 


the | 


for-| 
con- | 


to esata 


to | 


. is in payment al 


SENATE TO FORM 


FINANCE POLICY 


Be 
Says Republican 
Soda and Ice Cream Taxes 
Repealed by Lower House 


to 
|Leader—— 


Special 
from its Washington News. Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
‘The Republican yrogram for rev- 
enue and tariff legislation for the 
present session of Congress will 
formulated by the Finance Committee 


of the Senate at a meeting this week, 


probably tomorrow, Boies Penrose, 


Republican, Senator from Pennsylva- | 
‘reports were 


nia, said yesterday. 

Regarding the repeal 
called luxury taxes and the soda foun- 
tain tax. Senator Penrose said that 
while the taxes were unjust and op- 
pressive, the opening up of the present 
law one or two amendments might 
lead many material changes. The 
need of the moment, said the chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. is for the most rigid economy in 
national finance. The House of Rep- 
resentatives yesterday, after nearly 
two hours’ debate, voted to repeal the 
10 per cent tax on soda water and ice 
cream. 

Senator Penrose’s statement in part 


asa 


of the so0- 


+ 
lO! 


to 


‘follows: 


“Tl am glad to note that Secretary 


‘Glass states that the most rigid econ- 


omy will be necessary if the revenues 
that are in sight for the present fiscal] 
year are to be adequate. 

“I agree 
for . economy. Unless the wanton 
waste and extravagance of recent 
vears shall cease and there shall fol- 
low a policy of economy with an ade- 
quate budget system, no revenues, 
however vast, will be sufficient to meet 
our needs.” 

Concerning the repeal of the so0- 
called luxury and soda fountain taxes, 
Senator Penrose said: 

“There were numerous taxes put in 
the war revenue law by the House 
Ways and Means Committee under the 
of war and perhaps without 
investigation of the facts. 
particularly to the tax on 
which is harrassing and 
and produces but little 

and the so-called luxury 
The term luxury is a Inis- 
the articles affected, such 
costing over $10, are not 


stress 
sufficient 
[ refer 
soda water, 
oppressive 
revenue, 
Taxes, 
nomer, as 
as shoes 
luxuries. 

“These expenses 
vicious basis, being 
sold for a certain 
easily evaded and difficult to ad- 
minister. The Treasury Department 
officials were unanimous in urging the 
Finance Committee to remove them 
from the bill, and the Finance Com-! 
nittee Was Unanimous in recommend- 
ing that they be stricken out. But they 
were put back in the bill on the floor 
of the Senate, under a misapprehension, 
in the closing hours of the discussion 
of the bill. 


WAR WITH MEXICO 
FAVORED BY BERGER 


of Columbia 


are hbhased on a 
levied on articles 
amount. and are 


WASHINGTON, District 

Representative Eagle of Texas, 
member of the committee investigat- 
ing the right of Victor Berger to eit 
in the House, declared yesterday that 
unless Mr. Berger ceased to interrupt 
him while he was addressing the chair. 
man. he would refuse to remain at the 
hearing. Mr. Berger admitted he 
favored intervention in Mexico in 1914, 
hut was strongly opposed to Americans 
participating in the world war, 


CAPORETTO DISASTER 
FINDINGS S PUBLISHED 


ROME, (By The 
sociated of 
appointed 
Caporetto disaste r, 
where the Italian 
by the great Austro- 
were published here 


Italy (Saturday) 
Press)—The findings 
government commission, 
into the 
r, B917 
helen 
attack, 


A 
the 


in} ‘tot 


(ji 
lime Was 
rman 
oday. 
The commlission’s 
the Italian defeat 
causes, which were: 
Firet..The powerful influence of, 
favorable propaganda which seri- 
affected the morale of the Italian | 


(56 


attributes 
sets of 


report 
to three 


un 
ously 
froop ' 
Second-—-Polttica! 
military plans. 


meddling 


necessary 
(estimation of 


'manded 
ithe [sonzo River, 


W atchword, | 


to The Christian Science Monitor | 


States 


be | 


‘involved equal duties. 
i; sincerely 
ihe 


with him on the necessity. 


Peter Coutts’ House, Palo Alto 


modern warfare, under- 
the enemy forces 


lack of preparat! ion and material. 


in 


Gen. Benato Rosso, who 


Was acquitted by a} 
court-martial in March, 1919, of 
charges that grew out of the Capo- 
retto catastrophe. 


POGROM REPORTS ARE. 
CALLED EXAGGERATED 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—(Havas) 

—Henry Morgenthau, former United: 
Ambassador to Turkey, who) 
Was appointed by President Wilson as! 
head of the American commission to 
investigate the reported pogroms in 
Poland, told newspaper men today that 
the short visit which he had made to. 
Poland had convinced him that the) 
greatly exagcerated. 
Hie said the Polish Jews sometimes 
overlooked the faet that equal rights: 
If they wished 
to collaborate with the state. 
declared they must follow the ex- 
ample of their American co-religion- 
who considered themselves above 
things patriotic Americans. 


ists 


al] 


/'CROSS-CONTINENT 


FLIGHT PLANS 


Science Monitor | 
News Office 


Special to The Christian 
from its Eastern 
MINEOLA, Long Island-—Capt. Roy 
Francis, Lieut. P. W. Welch, 
and Lieut. E. A. Clune, with their two-! 
motored Martin bomber, 
Hazelhurst Field, ready to start soon 
on a flight across the continent. The 
first leg is to end at North Platte, 
Nebraska, 1500 miles away: and the 
second at San Francisco. The plane 
will carry 719 geese of gasoline and 
gallons of oil. Captain Francis and 
Lieutenant Welch brought the plane 
to Hazelhurst from Dayton, Ohio, last 
Friday, making the non-stop flight of 
€50 miles in 6 hours and 52 minutes. 
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‘comer 


are now at 


ae 


} MARINE. BRIGADE 


‘ing and principal 


with | 
the 


‘middle 


UNITS LEAVE BREST 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-The departure from Brest of a num- 
of the famous marine 
second division was re- 
to the Navy Depar't- 


ber of units 
brigade of the 
ported yesterday 
ment. The other units will leave 
morrow, and the entire brigade 
expected to be in New York by 
of August. 

Units which already have sailed in- 
crude the fifth regiment, fourth bri- 
pade headquarters, and second batal- 
lion of the sixth regiment with Maj. 
John A. Lejeune and his division 
headquarters staff on board the George 
Washington, due at New York 
Aug. 3, 


PEACE 


{oO- 
is 


the 


CELEBRATED 
IN 
Allied 


on 
of 


BUENOS Argentina 
Arventina 


rning 


A | RES, 
nationals throughout 


Sunday the siz 


celebrated 
A parade of returned soldiers 
who fought with the allied armies in 
the war featured the loca] celebration, 
which began at noon with the ringing 
bells, the explosion of bombs, and 
blowing of whistles. The city was 
decorated with the Argentine and al- 
lied flags, and the Government Build- 
thoroughfares were 


peace 


of 
the 


illuminated. 


DAYLIGHT BILL 
TO BE REPORTED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

Chairman Cummins of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee an- 
nounced yesterday that the separate 
House bill providing repeal of the Day- 
light Saving Law would be reported 
this week. Opponents of the repeal 
legislation believe that President Wil- 
son will veto the separate House bill 
for the same reason that he disap- 
proved the rider repeal to the Agricul- 
tural Bill, and that the veto cannot 
be overridden 

CHIEF JUSTICE RESIGNS 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria (Monday) | 
Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice of | 
Commonwealth, has resigned for | 


Third—The military’s lack of vision, | private reasons. 
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com- 
a part of the Itarian line on) 


of 
|Leland Stanford 
‘in central California, 
| time 
| Cottage” 
_ances it was by far the most insignifi- 
cant 


amidst 
| cealed 
| the 


on 


ARGENTINA 


| 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


known in the far west. 

| work for all who wanted it. 
of Chinese laborers came and camped 
the wilderness into a' 
Monsieur | 
sent agents scouring the east, buying | 


_ there, 


,up the finest stock, reg 


, terested, and the stand on 
| watched them exercise on the training | 
‘ground still exists near Encina Hall, 
‘while splendid. kennels for his pack 


|of beagles stood on the site now oc- | 


which he named the 
there began farming 


tract, 


central 


out, nothing like 


turning 
‘busy center of agriculture. 


ardiless of ex- 


engraved with its name 


In horses he was particularly 
which he 


university. 
the ranch occupied Pine Cottage, 
rary house. 
hills beyond—-which, however, were 
never completed. Among the works 
which were completed were the six 
long tunnels bored through the hills 
to bring water to his great tank, and 


|a fine artificial lake. 


UNIVERSITY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


} 
the imposing group; 
the campus of the 


Junior University, 


In the midst of 


buildings on 


lay, until a short 
azo, a dingy little green-painted | 

and batten dwelling. “Pine 
it was called. To all appear- } 


board 


of all the structures there, and! 
very much of an anachronism, as it 
nestled low-roofed and old-fashioned | 
pines and oaks, and half con-' 
in creepers and shrubs beside | 
stately buildings of the university. 
Yet. this humble workman’s cottage, 
which finally had to make way for | 
the new Jewel library, carried with it 
memories of strange happenings in 
that place before its august neighbors 
were even thought of. 

It was the first cottage erected on 
the land which now includes the uni- 
versity and the flourishing little town | 
of Palo Alto, and ona dreary stretch | 
waste that, a few vears. later, was | 
bought by Governor Stanford for 
great a purpose. And the remarkable | 
circumstances of its erection were as 
follows. 

Early in the year 1876, there came to 
Mavfield, which but a’mile or two 
from the place, a distinguished-looking | 
man with erect military bearing and | 
an easv grace of manner that betrayed | 
his French extraction. He secured a'! 
residence in Mayfield, and. as a new- 
to a small community, claimed 
share of public attention and | 
inquiry. He was of a retiring dispo- 
sition; vet the more he sought seclu- | 
sion, the more his presence aroused 
interest, for the fact that he had con- | 
siderable wealth could not 
from the knowledge 
Furthermore, the rumor 
an exile of note from 
added mystery to the affair 
movements in no way tended 


SO 


is 


his due 


he kept! 


that he was 
his country 
which his 
to dispel. 


Pine Cottage 

The following ar, Monsieur left 
Mavfield and went to the picturesque 
wilderness now known as Palo Alto, 
where he had bought some 1400 acres 
and set up a workman's cottage 
Pine Cottage itself Then, on this 


ye 


THE NEW 
KNOX HATS 
FOR FALL— 
IN TRIMMED 

AND TAILORED 

MODELS 


Obl |rroflhveny 


WOMEN'S 
DEPARTMENT 


KANSAS CITY 


1108-1110 Main Street, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
TOPEKA, KANS, 


Announce 


New Summer Modes 


in Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Blouses, Separate Skirts and 
Millinery | 


You never saw a more pleasing array 
of really delicious salads and hot 
weather dishes than I 
serve at my places 


CAFETERIAS 


1115 Walnut , 
1025 Main 
1013 Grand 


be “st Floor. 
econd Floor, 
en Floor, 


KANSAS CITY 


'a visit to the ranch. 
| Following this, Monsieur suddenly de- 


| after, 
‘learned 


| army 


i Home 


' to 


'operators employed 


land 


of the community. | 


| Sale of the Ranch 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A: 


and | 


There was much mystery in all this, 
but few clues for its solution. One 


day it was noted that the French Con- | 
| sul came from San Francisco and paid 


This was in 1880. 


Then, some time 
the neighboring townspeople 

that Monsieur’s ranch had 
been purchased by Governor Stanford. 


parted for France. 


'Practically nothing was ever heard of 


Monsieur again: but it became known 


of France, and, for some un- 
known reason, had left his country at 
the beginning of the Franco-Prussian 


| war. 


So the scene of reckless squander- 
ing of wealth and stupendous folly 
changed, and soon became the site of 


| one of the great seats of learning of 


_the United States, and the little Pine 
Cottage played its part in both, first 
as the residence of the overseer of 
the ranch, then of the resident archi- 
tect for the Stanford buildings. 


‘TELEPHONE STRIKE 
ENDS IN KENTUCKY 


| yards 
‘cent of the cattle, 43 per cent 


ial The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—The op- 
erators and linemen of the Louisville 
Telephone Company at a meet- 
ing on Sunday voted for an agreement 
end the strike, and returned to 
work vesterday morning. The agree- 
ment provides for the return of all 
employees at the wages they were re- 


to 


Lec 


ceiving when they quit on July 1, and 
for 


appointment of a committee 
wage demands. Non-uniou 
by the company 
to be sent to branch exchanges 
are not to be employed at the 
An effort will be made 


the 
to adjust 


ere 


main plant. 


'to secure a similar agreement with the 


Cumberland Company, which has been 
operating ever since the strike started. 


a ee ee a oe ee ae we 


Women’s 
Silk Suits 
Reduced 


We announce an important 
sale of broken lines of our finer 
silk Suits, including smart and 
distinctive models of silk: faille. 
taffeta and moire antique, in 
black, navy and fashionable col- 
orings. Models. are tailored, 
semi-tailored and dressy in effect, 
and suitable for travel, street, 
afternoon, theater and dinner 
wear. 


Specially Reduced at 25.00, 
39.75 and upwards to 75.00 


JOGIN TAYILO 


KANSAS CITY, 


DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 


MO. 


1112-14 Walnut thru to 1113-15 Main 
KANSAS CITY 


we ee ee 


Our advance showing of 
Fall modes offers a selec- 
tion which is unusually 
interesting in the diversity 
and smartness of its mod- 
els. All reasonably priced. 


Fourth Floor 


; Telephones—-Home, 6810 Main; Bell, 


For COAL 


KATZMAIER 


H. C. EVANS, Sales Mgr. 
Phones: 346 Bell Grand—Home, Main 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


ee ae ee 


~ MUNGER’s LAUNDRY 
IMMACULATE LINEN 
F. W. PORTER, OWNER 

1333-35 East Twelfth St 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


236 Grand 


‘of a kind that might well have set’ 
Mayfield and all 
_agog with interest; 
|lavish expenditure of money, and the 
extravagance of the projects carried 
it had ever been | 
There was ' 

Numbers | 


California 
for, what with the | 


and | — 
five big packers 
in- | 


| pense, to fill his 100 stalls, where there | 5P**??' 


was a groom for each pair of animals | 
‘and where each animal bore a silver, 
| bell 
/ record. 


iin Pa 


| day. 
‘the 


cupied by the inner quadrangle of the | !!vé 


The hailiff in charge of | 
and | 
Monsieur himself dwelled in a tempo- | 
pending the erection of | 
the magnificent twin chateaux on the! 


'of Maine, a corporation 
$8,000,000, 
other 
| stockyards, 
i cent 
| Chicago. 
ialleges, received $1,552,900 in stock for 
| $194,000 in cash and drew $356,960 in 
that he had been a high official in the | 


| City, 
St. 


PACKERS’ ALLEGED 
METHODS EXPOSED 


Federal Trade Commission, in 
Part III of Report, Charges 
Manipulating Retail Prices 
and Controlling of Live Stock 


nO ee a ee 


to The Christian Science Monit 
its Washington News Office 

of Columbia 
the 
the 


from 
WASHINGTON, District 
Methods alleged to be used br 
im controlling 
packing industry described 
Ill of the Federal Trade € 
mission's ‘report, made public yester 
They are charged with controlling 
stockyards, influencing prices in 
stock markets, dominating the 
manufacture and distribution 
products and manipul: 
prices. 

An incidental resul f the investi 
gation, the report states, was the find- 
ing of a device known the “beare: 
warrant” which briefly a receipt 
for a certificate of stock. It is charced 
that by this device dividends can he 
collected and stock voted without offi- 
cers of the corporation knowing whio 
the stockholder The commission 
asserts it traced 19.4 per cent of 
“bearer warrants’ as belonging to J. 
Ogden Armour, president of Armour 
and Company. 

The Chicago Stock Yards Company 
capitalized at 
is said to control several 
corporations which operate 
vard railroads and adja- 
real estate development in 
Mr. Armour, the commission 


meat are 


- 
rt om- 


of meat 


- 7 
ré@taii 
‘> 


as 


ae 
is 


*’* <5 
is. 


dividends up to 1917 on the warrants. 


Four Markets Control Prices 

How Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
Wilson & Co., Morris & Co., and the 
Cudahy Packing Company control the 


American meat industry set out in 
the report in part as follows: 
‘Although there are 50 stockyards in 
the United States at which live stock 
are bought and sold, more than 69 
per cent of the animals pass throu 
12 of these 50 yards (Chicago, Kansas 
St. Louis, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Paul, New York City, Ft. Worth, 
Sioux City, Oklahoma City, Denver, 
and Wichita) and the four largest 
alone receive more than 52 per 
of the 
hogs and 51 per cent of the sheep. 
These four markets, which largely de- 
termine the prices of cattle, hogs and 
sheep for the entire country, 


is 


eh 


frigerator cars- 


' packers, 


‘cago. Kansas City, St Leulg and 
Omaha 

“The five big pact@rse either jofntir 
or separately have an interest {mn 2% 
of the 50 market yards; they hare 4 
majority of voting stock in it yards 
and are jointiy interested tn 15 of 
them. More than 84 per cent of 
animals pase through the yards 
which they hare an interest 
though an increase in the number x 
kvards, markets and meat pack- 
be regarded as Ge 
packers use taeir 
the development of 
and eiaughter- 


eto 


77> - 
ii 


centers may 

Og 
, Ww ~- * 
©&Veqt. 


marae, 


sirable. the 
wer to pr 
h additional! 


“om ars 
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‘ro oF 
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Prices Agreed On 


“As they buy most 
slaughtered at 
their ability to 

the vs 
incontrov 
determine 
zed by livestock 
sion men and this is e¢ 
‘orrespond: r} 
big packers 
buying 8) 
level of prices 
before the 
send out 


the animals 
markets. 
from day 
of. LivestocKc 
That they 
rally recog 
and com 
nfirmed by 
The 
throug! eir centralized 
stem determi: the general 
day at Chicago 

market has opened and 
the orders to their buyers 
at the different markets as to the 
prices to paid. The local buyers 
for the different packers go into the 
market at the same time and assume 
the same buving attitude. 

“Of meat trade In 
inters 


states, 


of 
great 
ine 


t hii 


seve « 


gets 

neral 

oy 3 ertihlea 
rene 


ers 


e 5 
_- Si ife 
ie . 
“ 
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eat = 


h a 


the hands of 
United 
king companies 
per cent of the 
trade of both in- 
terstate and sale local siaugh? 
erers they have more than 47 per cent 
of the total. In addition to the su- 
perior advantages over the independ- 
ents in the ing of livestock, the 
big packers n cheaper credit. bugs 
supplies for less, get bettey transpor- 
tation facilities and services through 
their control of great tonnages of 
shipments. 


rhe 


te ts ob roOore - i> 
Siauka rers iff c 


taie 
the five big’ pas 
than ra: 
meat 


whole 


- 


have more 
total. Of 


the 
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ontal 


|Meat Prices Respond 


kers’ ownership of re- 
—they own 91 per cent 
of all beef refrigerator cars-—and their 
development of car route and branch 
house systems is such that the small 
indenendent's opportunity of widening 
his field beyond a purely local busi- 
ness is much restricted; and the big 
by extending their ownership 
into the outlying areas.of the mdustry 
(wholesale meat houses, consignment 
houses, and hotel supply companies) 
have so restricted the general mar- 
kets that the smal! independents in 
many cases can dispose of no surplus 
products over the local demand unless 
to the big packers themselves. This 


“The big pack 


-has made possible the invasion by the 


related to the 
of meat 


big five of fields not 
products and by-products 


are Chi-‘ packing.” 


Graceful 


garments 


ite in its unique charm. 


An Artist’s Genius Has Breathed Itself 
Into Every Line of These 


Batik 


Blouses and Negligees 


To women who appreciate the subtle refine- 
ment of distinctive apparel, these original Batik, 
hand-painted and hand-dyed Blouses and Negli- 
gees will be welcome, indeed. 
fashioned of Georgette 
Crepe over metal cloth, of chiffon or of Crepe de 
Chine, expressing in their rare dyework all the 
mystery and romance of far countries. 
of the Javanese and as old as time itself—exquis- 


Always soft, glowing, mirage-like, the beauty 
of motif vying with the’ exquisiteness of coloring 
that fades from pale brass to burnished copper, 
again from amber to orchid, from smoke to flame. 


Batik-made Blouses are $/9.75 to $35.00 
plus tax. 
Batik-made Negligees are $45.00 and $89. 00 


plus tax. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A heritage 


—Third Floor. 


Final July Clearance Sale 
of 
Tasteful and Stylish Frocks 


at one-half price 


| 205 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. | 


ny 
Cal] | 


—e 
John Fraser 


Merchant Tailor 


Gates Building, 111 East 10th Street 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Phones: Bell Main 111; Home Main 7876 


Se ee 


FIDELITY trcsr “company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 


We appreciate the interest. taken by 
our friends who read this paper. in the 
consolidation of the National City Bank and 
the Fidelity Trust Company, thus offering 
you every banking service under a single 
experienced organization. 


Oot of the 


‘““West's’” Finest and 
most up-to-date milk plants is now 
open for your inspection. 

On Gilham Road at Thirty-first, Kansas City | 


All grades of milk and cream wholesale and 
retail. 


| 
| 


Ames Farm Dairy Company 


Both Phones South 851 
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Member SaiGay Flowers 
URRY ne: ivered 
FLORIST oo 


ais Part of 
Telegraps 


Delivery 


1017 Grand Avenue 


States 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


the United ' 
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KISSELE: 


The All-Year Cer 
Passenger Cars—Trucks 


Jackson Motor Company 


Distributors 
Here in Kansas City since 1907 


| Embroidery Buttons Hemstitching Pleating 
. Brai Buttonholes Scalloping Pennants 


Downtown Location. 1120 Walnut Stee 
ie BR ae sh new - Take Elevator. 
e ation, 1025 East 3lst Street 
KANSAS CITY, Mu. “4 
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iP on News (ffice 
| District of Columbia | 
ynership of all radio. 
"United States 
Rene ress yesterday 


miels, Secretary of the | 
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and 


in 
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i sa practic al, common- 

aving no relation 
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* difference. 
els would have 


Reng facilities in the 


the Marconi Wireless | 
. of a British organi- | 


uid have the sxovern- 


ile Long Island, 

- Jersey. No private 

nies would be allowed 
” Stations, and ama- 
; | restrained rigidly, 
translated into law. 
lat he had not 
the cost of takinz 
med radio stations, 


wean 


he 


many millions would | 


ns placed all sta- 
roment control, he 
opened to use dur- 
tor business, press, 
o fer jmMessaces that 
' The advantage to 
eas Of unified radio 
and of competition 
4 0 and the cables 
d, he thinks, if eovern- 
were adopted for the 


Sradio,” he wrote, “is 
Heharacter, because it 
nee throughout the 
leh easier for the gov- 
late international! in- 
ij is for private com- 
Behls question of na- 

ational communica- 

of radio telecraphy i 
mminent at this time. 
ication of the peace 
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emoved and many in- 
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© in bringinez 
furthering common 


2@ same instrumen- | 


T ipped by evil-minded 
irivate enterprise. 
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. for selfish and dis- 


Yet the risk must | 
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@ and such contro! 
@ias will lead 


1d not anti-socia! pur- 


become clear that 
der is to have ful! 

all parts of the 
American news-—-the 
hich has very definite 
political advantages — 
throughoui the world, 
ave a highly efficien: 

ntact with all parts 
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in War 
"Very detrimental to 
fe United States were 
mtrol of hich power 
lodged in a foreign 
a” foreign country, 
tes lagged behind 
-of radio. During 
J relations, as we!! 
» Gdirect government 
‘ation would be the 
e tive contro) and 
personne! would be 
tit 96 tO governmen 
direction. 
ery encouragement 
“American companies 
md sell radio «quip- 
$ to Own and operate 
i. American xgov- 
's tion should ex- 
itt such stations and 
my legitimate way 
| any patent or im- 
med by the govern- 
"available to such 
nies under proper 
: arantees.” 


ai et 
ay 


PRESIDENT 
[SU.S. FLEET . 


me U. S. S. 
Pacific fleet, which 
my through the Pan- 
§ Voyage fromm Hamp- 
> ‘ifie sailed 

Panama San 


NEW 


Coast. 
for 
sario Porras nf the 
members 
made an 
Admiral 
the -flec' 
Swas given full presi- 
meluding a salute of 


| his staff, 
3S inday on 
ommandin ¢ 


1 


IR WORLD 
OCIATION 


Meience Mon 
News (iflice 

“New York EF urope 

ae Of @ well-organ- 

ja on of cotton and 
iO guide the industry 

@ lines and to point 

By tO real needs, a: 

Mh Parker secretary 
Louisiana, Cham 
who returned re. 
Mr "arker acts 4 

fm the delevation of 
went te Rurgpe - 
COnd'itions and 
in the worl: | 


os ' 


itor 


Wis | 


the | 
House of Representa- | 
to. 
( of gov-| 
“| gl and he hopes the, 


the: 


on of the German, 
and | 


ence 
'fortably 
if | | 
/pulpit of the Old South Meet 


rone | 


Ky a } Lies 


formation, 


cted to this form. 


to its | 


| gathering 
| Mexican antiquities 
| partly 
‘behind the 


iq ity 


pressly 


 eotton conference to be held in New 
Orleans in October. 

The mission was a success, he said, 
as-it was realized that new economies 
| were necessary to offset the increased 
cost of production. He announced 
the governments of England, Belgium, 
| France, Switzerland, and Holland 
would send formal delegations and 
j|that independent groups from various ! 
cities would attend, 
| tives from Egypt and India. 
will be the first 


! 
' 


| 


| 
; 
| 


also representa- 
Belgium | 
European country to. 


resume her pre-war footing commer-. 


Clally, in Mr. Parker's opinion. 
added that he had suggested to busi- 
ness men of that country that they 
exchanze vegetable oils, crude rubber. , 
and ivory from their Congo colonies 
for raw cotton from the United States, 


| 
| 


'sume manufacturing and would also 
permit her to develop rapidly her rich 
Congo lands. 


FORUM MEETINGS 
ON BOSTON COMMON 


BOSTON, 
Forum 


Open 
Common, 
last sum- 


Massachusetts 
meetings on Boston 
which were so successful 

mer, are to be held on the first four | 
Sundays of August. They will come 
at 5:30 p. m., just at the close of the| 
two-hour band concert, and the audi- 
for the most part will be com- 
seated. In case of rain, the 
speaker will give his message from the 
ing House, 
edifice from which 


the historic 


He. 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


as suc : ! allow her to re- | : . 
i ich a plan would all h ‘war between Negroes and white peo- 


under 


} 


i 
' 
! 
| 


! 


| Street-car 


MILITIA CALLED 


IN CHICAGO RIOTS 


Troops to Be Lael: in Case 
Police Force Is Unable to 
Cope With Situation — Car 
Crews Routed by Street Mobs 


from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois- 


| available. 


eae soft drinks. 
' some of 
| trusted, the sale of alcoholic liquors | 
disappeared, but} 


' 


Mobilization of. 


4000 members of the state militia was | 


way here at 10 o'clock last 
night, to be used in quelling the race 
ple in case the police find themselves 
unable to cope with the situation. 
Rioting continued last night, and 
traffic was tied up on sev- 


eral streets in the “black belt” of the 


i city. 


It was stated at the police sta- 
tion that reports of additional fatali- | 


ties had been received, but the police 


‘ially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


' . 
lice patrols 


| forces 
has | 


sone out in the past so much of the. 


George 
Ford 


inspiration of America. 
Coleman, organizer of the 
forums and president of the 
land Congress of Forums, will preside. 
“Why Americans Should Support the 
League of Nations” is to be the first 
topic of this Boston Common course, 
and will be presented Aug. 3 by 
kr, Post, Assistant Secretary 
the United States. “The Folly ot| 
[reine Violence for the Political and | 
industrial Development of America” 
ihe topic on which the Rev. 
Haynes Holmes of New York will 
speak on Aug. 10. Mrs. Beatrice 
-Robertson Hale, to whom the 
granted a passport, at the 
the British Bureau of In- 
in order that she 
ttudy conditions in England from first- 
hand facts this summer with a view 
to lecturing in America, during the 
season of 1919-20, will make her ini- 
tial address after her return to this 
country on the Common on the after- 
noon of Aug. 17. Her subject will be 
“Reconstruction in England and 
America.” For the fourth and final 
lecture of this course, Dr. James J. 
Walsh of New York, will be the 
speaker and will discuss the topi 
“Why I am Opposed.to Socialism.” 


rovernment 
request of 


GLOOMY PICTURE OF 
MEXICAN 


cial The oe Science Monitor 
from its Was ton News Office 
WASHING rON, eat of Columbia 
According to the story told by Wil- 
liam the House Rules Com- 
mittee vesterday the situation in Mex- 
ico is hopeless, Carranza is a criminal 
and officials of the government 
bandits, 
Mr. Gates, 


is | 


ry 


rt 


Gates to 


who was formerly a Calli- 
fornian later lived in Baltimore, 
Marvland, traveled through 
from the spring of 1917 to that of 1915S, 
partiy, he said, for the purpose of 
material for a library of 
and literature and 
to discover “what was going on 
veil of our censorship and 
the Carranza censorship 

He explored Yucatan and 
and “the country south of Mexico 
dominated by revolutionists.” 
reply to ques by the com- 
mittee, Mr. Gates said: 

“The government is a band of out- 
laws both technically and practically 
That includes the Carranza Govern- 
ment. which controls the railroad lines 
and the main ports. But whether vou 
are Carranza territory or not, it is 
the everywhere, north and south. 
Oaxaca, a day’s ride 
the railroad, where you are free 
Carranza soliers, that condition 
The same is true of Veracruz, 
from there to Mexico City, also all of 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus and along 
the 


and 


In tions 


in 
same 
Down through 
from 
Trom 
@XISLE. 


Sd 


mala 


REFERENDUM DENIED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON. Massachusetts—The Anti- 
Association of Massachusetts 
refused the 
for referendum 
the ratification of the 
amendment the federal 
by the state Legislature last 
month shall stand. The office of 
Secretary of State would not give the 
official blanks for the signing of such 
a petition, on the ground that the rati- 
fication was a resolution and not a 
law. A section of the 
amendment reads, 
tition may aek for referendum 
the people upon any law enacted 
the General Court which is 
excluded.” 


Suffrage 
right 
whether 


have been 


petition a 
or not 
to Consti tu- 


m0Nn 


a to 


CHILEAN MISSION TO 


2h of ‘rioting was at one of the beaches in 
all | 


New Eng- 


is | 


John | 


ithat a 
Louis | 


of Labor : i 


said these reports had not been con- 
firmed. Calls for ambulances and po- 
were frequent, however, | 
from the affected district. Several | 
gtreet-car men were obliged to leave 
their cars and flee for safety. 

A delegation of prominent Negroes | 
called on the chief of police yesterday, 
asked police protection for the Ne- 
groes, and urged increased efforts to! 
prevent further trouble. Additional | 
were sent to scenes of dis-' 
turbances to quell further outbreaks. 


some 30 days later. Practically all 


the retail liquor stores are open, but | 


sales are limited to 2.75 per cent beer | 


the business men may be 
has not altogether 
a steady adjustment is in process. 


RUSSIAN MASSES 
AND BOLSHEVISM | 


fronmm*its Bastern News Office 


NEW 
'Russian masses are slowly but surely 
awakening to the fact that bolshevism 


‘is an autocracy of revenge, hate, and 
ignorance more oppressive and cruel 


ee rr ee ee | 8 


| 


'shevist atrocities, 


than any which they suffered in 
past, was asserted by Roger C. Tred- 
well of the United States consular-serv- 
ice, in a discussion of Russian affairs 
before the Russian Economic League | 
here. Mr. Tredwell was for. six 
months a prisoner of the Bolshevist| 
government and arrived in this city a 
few days ago. 

Mr. Tredwell said one of the great 
‘troubles of the Bolsheviki was that 
they did not work. They were paid 
_by the State and argued that so long 
as they got the money it would be fool- 
‘ish to work. He told of alleged Bol- 
and said the Bol- 
sheviki war not only against the bour- 
zeoisie, but also against the poor peas- 
| ants. 
‘Red Guards robbing poor peasant, 
women of little sacks of flour that they 


The first outbreak in the present} pore trying to take to their homes. 


the city, where, 
persons, the Negroes passed the line | 
dividing the white and Negro bathers, 
resulting in a fight. On the other 
/hand, the Negroes at the beach claimed | 
boy on a raft had drifted over’ 
the line and that a white bather threw 
stone, Knocking the boy into the 
water. The Negroes claim that when 
'they went to the boy’s aid the 
bathers attacked them. 
forces were gathered by the Negroes, 
it is claimed, 
spread to various sections of the city 


where the members of the two races 
‘live near each other. 


might | 


/in the 


been considerable feel- 
some time as the 


is called in Chicago, 


There has 
ing here for 
helt,’ as it 
spread, 
Negroes 
ing the 
tries in the city, and 
Negro residences have 
within the last few months. 


brought from the south dur- 


a number of 


Additional] | 


it is claimed by white | 


| 


~"““ committee 
white | 


' 


and soon the rioting had | 


Smith, 
| Smith, 


LIEUTENANT SMITH 


TO BE EXAMINED) 


Sclence Monitor 
News Office 


Special to The Christian 
from its Eastern 
NEW YORK, 
reported that 
investigating 


sub- 
of 


the congressional 
charges 


Data of this kind will be | 
| more accurate and truly comparative | 


If the observation of | 


| 
| 


INQUIRY INTO OIL 
BUSINESS ASKED 


investment of $50,000,000, and the 
report to stockholders shows 


an 
annual 


| profits of $44,000,000 for 1515. 


Prices and Operating Methods 
Should Be Investigated, in 
the Opinion of Senator Poin- 

of Washington 


ee em 


dexter 


: : Special to he Christian Science Monito 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | D Th “hristian 5S n aaiaed r 
' 


YORK, New York—That the 


f 
! 


{ 
tor from Washington, 
ithe Senate yesterday a resolution call- 


the | ing on the Federal Trade Commission. 


lers are vitally 


! 


He said he himself had seen! pacific 


| 


tions of the big 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia) 
—Miles Poindexter, Republican, Sena- | 
introduced in. 


to investigate a report on the opera- 
oil companies in the 
‘United States with special reference 
to recent advances in the market price 
of fuel oil, kerosene, 
Other petroleum products. 

Both oil producers and oil consum- 
interested in the reso- 
lution, which would direct a searching 
inquiry not only into prices but into! 
the methods of operation of the big 
oil companies as well as into their 
available resources. 

In offering the resolution Senator 
Poindexter declared that according to 
protests lodged with him by a commit- 
tee representing oil consumers of the 
Coast, oil companies are re- 
consumers in the northwest 
$1.85 a barrel for fuel oil, 


gasoline and 


quiring 
| to pay 


| while the price paid in New Orleans 


j Ss < RO cen ts; . 


; 


New York—lIt has been! 


Pacific ‘Coast, through its California 
oil fields, produces more than it con- 
sumes, there can be no excuse for-the 
Pere there exceeding the prices on 
the Atlantic Coast or at Gulf ports. 
Senator Poindexter’s statement 
showed that fuel oil enters into the. 


'cost price of nearly every commodity | 


cruelty in United States Army prisons | 


overseas will hold a hearing today 
at Ft. Jay, Governors Island, 
purpose of examining Lieut. Frank H. 
better known as “Hard-Boiled” 
who is sérving sentence there 


‘after having been convicted by court- 


“black | 
has: 
owing to the large number of, 


war to work in various indus-. 


been attacked | 


Ministers of all the Negro churches | 


city held a meeting yesterday 


/ seventh 


afternoon and appointed a committee | 


to draft a report to be presented to; 


ithe public. 
of 


i 
' 


‘resentative 


Dr. L. K. Williams, 
the Olivet Church, 
of The 
that a committee 


of 100 o 


Monitor 


SITWATION the best colored people and 100 white. 


carefully selected, might wel] be | 
the matter and 
future 


men, 
appointed to discuss 
outline a program to prevent 
outbreaks of this kind and 
about a cessation of the 


trouble. 


are 


\ ] e x] ico ; 


‘and e 
Veracruz. 


' CAS 


Pan-American Railroad to Guate-' 


, marked 


ON BQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


of the 


; 


to, 


suffage 


Speakers Sound Warning 


Riots May Impe! Colored People to 
Reprisals, It Is Said 


Special to The 
from its 
NEW YORK, 
and attacks on Negroes 
the Negroes to take up 
their own defense -and 
need be, to strengthen 
nomic position, it 
ata mass meeting of 3000 Negroes held 
at the Palace Casino on Sunday under 
auspices of the local branch of the 
mal League for Civil Rights. The 
included William Monroe 
editor of the Boston Guardian 
of the Colored National 
Equal Rights League, who returned 
recently from Paris, where he unsuc- 
Sfully petitioned the Peace Confer- 
to make provision for equal 
for Negroes in countries. 
aid failed to get an interview 
he sought with President 
s0n, but Premier Clemenceau granted 
him a hearing and he hoped that his 
petition would receive consideration in 
Or: 


lence Monitor 


(office 
Race 
may impel 
the fight in 
use force, if 
their political 
was usserted 


(“hristian SX 
Eastern 


New York 


~ CWS 


Nat 
s peaks rs 
Trotter, 


and nead 


ence 


rights all 


His 


awh ch 


S he 


‘tober, 

azo,” declared Mr. 

welled with pride 

of pride, of 
that was 
when they 

Capita! 


week 
“my breast s 
the new 
manhood 
race 
in the 


NOt 
Trotter 
spirit 
and 
in the colored 
ed to be shot down 

Nation, 

“While the white men were degrad- 
ing us, they have made our boys fight 
them. Now, unless the white 
American behaves himself, in teaching 
them how to fight, they have started 
something they won't be able to stop. 
They need not think of teaching us 
fine songs to sing, unless they are pre- 
pared to carry out their idea of democ- 


refus 


for 


‘racy and equality. 


the | 


members 
: notice to 
ority 
referendum | 
“A referendum pe- | 


by | 
not @X- | 


principles of the 


added. 
are 


white men,” he 
(because they 
of the human race) we 
you that there is no superi- 
the brain of the white 
brain of the black man, 
faith in the 


“Now, 
“God ble 


f¢ llow 
them 


in 
over the 
as greater 
God, and that we do not 
you shall beat us and lynch us 
easily as you have done in the past. 
The colored people, contending for ome 
great republic, 


who 
a 


you that you have got to stop treading 


/ on 


GO TO GREAT BRITAIN: 


Appointment of 


repay 


SANTIAGO, Chile 
a Chilean mission, to 
made by the British 
by Sir Maurice Bunsen, 
nounced yesterday. 
vation will reach 
Sept. 10 on its way to Great Britain. 

Measures have been recently 
adopted to prevent increases in 
price af foodetuffs. 
tax corporation war profits. 
North American firms are 
decisions on their offers 
take the 
tems, ratiroads, 


buildings. 


de Was an- 


Several 


to under- 


the visit) 
mission headed 


The Chilean dele- 
New York about | 


the» 
It is proposed to. 
and for offenses due to 
awaiting | 
_ jail 
construction of sanitary sys-, 
highways, and public | 
jfest good of prohibition are 


our toes. 


PROHIBITION CUTS. 
JAIL 


Special to The 
from it« I 


ELIZABETH, 


Seience Monitor 
Office 


Jersey —Fourth 


(‘hristian 
astern News 


New 


man | 


Almighty | 
intend that | 
Ag | 


p a st or 

said to a rep-| 

Christian Science | 
t | 


to bring! 
present | 


| mit 


martial of cruelty to prisoners under 
his charge. This hearing, it is ex- 
pected, will be followed by another 
important hearing at a hotel in this 
city. Word has come from Washing- 
ton that Lieutenant Smith is not an 
officer of the regular army 


for the} 


| panies. 


‘he charged, 


' enormous 
but that! 


he entered federal service through the, 
'Arizona national guard. | 
The judge advocate of the twenty-'| 


division, Lieut.-Col. 


Kincaid has announced that he will) 


go to Washington to testify before the 
congressional 
the alleged cruelties 
military prisoners. 


FILIPINOS ASK 


committee concerning 
to American | 


DRY REFERENDUM 


MANILA, Philippine 


Islands—The . 
i: Council of State has memorialized the 


Congress of the United States to per-' 


themselves the question of prohibition. 


Acting Governor Yeater has announced | 


' 
Special 


Wil-) 
ifor 


' have 


, the 


/' motion 


TAMMANY OPPOSES 


serve | 


! 


warn | 
Democratic 
ithe primaries here on Sept. 


that prohibition for the Philippine Is- | 
a mes-. 
sage he will send to the special ses- | 
Filipino sen- | = 
'timent toward prohibition is regarded 
riots | 2 


lands would be considered in 


sion of the Legislature. 


nerally as hostile. 


advices received on July 17 
leaders of 
‘ure would endeavor to obtain 


Manila 
said that 
Legisla 
the enactmen 
ure in the 


the Philippine | 


of a prohibition meas- | 
event that Congress did not | 


provide for prohibition in the islands | 


under the recently ratified 
amendment. 

measure, the 
an eXact copy 


bition Act. 


RAND SCHOOL WILL 
OPPOSE 


The (hr 
it ee 
NEW YORK, 

the American 
Rand School of Social 

moved, in the Supreme 
for a bill of particulars 
cation of the State's 
for the revocation 
charter. ‘Tomorrow Justice John 
McAvoy presides at an extraordinary | 
special term of Part IIL of the court, 


advices said, would 


of 


istian Science 

tern N Ow 

New York 
Socialist 


Lo 


from Office 


Counsel] 


Science 
Court, 


the 


of the 


national | 
The proposed Philippine | 
be | 
the American Prohi- , 


DELAYS 


Monitor | 


Party and | 


in the appli- | 
Attorney-General | 
school’s | 


Va 


to hear al] motions in connection with | 


raid on the school. The 
Attorney-General asked that the 
tion for a bill of particulars go 
till then, and this was ordered. 
Wednesday the State. will move 
postpone the trial of all cases 
connection with the raid until 
October term of the trial 
Counsel for the school will oppose 
and demand immediate trial] 


in 


, 


Deputy) 
InO~ | 
over ! 
On | 
[0 | 


the | 
court. | 
the | 


HEARST FACTIONS 


(*hristian 
Icastern 


The 
ity 


to 


Specia! 
from 
NEW 

| Hall, through the 
tee of the Democratic 
yesterday recommended 
voters, for 


News Office 


executive 
to 


nomination 


a 


tee, 
at 


Science Monitor | 
i 


YORK, New York-— Tammany | 
commit- | 
County Commit- | 
the. 


city | 


‘ticket which is thoroughly an organi-| 


zation ticket and does not include any | ' 


of the so-called Hearst candidates. 


POPULATION. 


| its 


of July was the first dry Independence | 


history of this city 
was only one arrest for drunkenness, 
and since July 1 there has been a/'§ 
decrease arrests for drunkenness | 
intoxication. | 
the 
that 


Day in the 


in 


reported that 
inmates 


also 
has fewer 
previous period. 


It 


is 


at 


% 


There | 


UNIONS TO AMERICANIZE 
Special The Christian Sclence 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 

efforts to aid 
campaign the Providence Central Fed- 
erated Labor Union 


to Monitor 


~In 


‘tices to each of the local unions affil- 


to furnish cards 
of all aliens in 


jated with it offering 
for the registration 


each organization whereby each mem- 


county | 
any | subjects necessary to take out citizen- | 
'ehip 
Exact figures bearing oa the mani-! unions become “100 per cent Amer-| — 
not yet; ican.” 


ber may receive instruction in 


papers. [tf asks. that Labor) 


the Americanization | 


has sent oul no-| 


the | 


‘and directly 

living. 

Lack of Competition Charged 
It is claimed that price of oil on’ 

the Pacific Coast is arbitrarily fixed by | 

the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia, and that there is no real com-| 


petition between any of the oil com-'| 


position of the Standard Oil Company, 
it has been able to earn'| 
profits; during the last 


ceed 
'of dollars. 


'sumers have organized 


| recent advances 
especially on the Pacific Coast: 
| doing 
sources of oil supply, particularly for ' 
ithe Pacific Coast; 


'the years 1914-19, inclusive; 


and that inasmuch as the, 


By reason of the controlling. 


Based on the result of operations 
for the first six months of 1919, it is 
charged, profits for this year will ex- 
those of 1918 by many millions 
Quotations on the stock 
market, it was said, refiect the big 
profits of the oil companies in the 
advancing price paid for shares. The 


| Senator said prices of fuel oil on the 


have advanced nearly 
three years; .that con- 
to fight the 
high and advancing prices, and have 
opened headquarters in this city under 
the name of Oil Consumers Committee. 


Pacific Coast 
threefold in 


Scope of Inquiry Asked 


The resolution of Senator 


investigate and report 
in the price of oil, 
in so 

the 


sion to 


to consider and report 


of the same with special reference to 
the cor- 
porate or other agencies by which the 
business of oil production, refining, 
distribution. and marketing, including 
petroleum and all its products, is and 
has been conducted in the past and 
at present, with special reference to 
the periods mentioned and to those ac- 
tivities on the Pacific Coast, and to the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 


Poindex- | 


ter directs the Federal Trade Commis-| 
the | 


| the observance and by a con 


annual production | Pilgrims. 


, Sept. 


|ated $250,000, 


‘three years it bas paid dividends, be] TERCENTENARY OF 


/ asserted, amounting to 165 per cent on} 


PILGRIMS’ LANDING 


Permanent Reservation at Pliy- 
mouth, Massachusetts, Is 
Planned as a Memonal 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Pilanse for 
celebrating next year at Piymouth, 
Massachnsetts, the landing place of 
the Pilgrims in 1620, the three bun- 
dredth anniversary of their coming, 
were discussed yesterday Dy members 
of the state commission in charge of 
ressionail 
committee which came here to extend 
the cooperation of the federal goveru- 
ment. 

An expenditure of $700,000 to $759. 
000 is contemplated, and it is 
planned to establish a permanent reser- 
vation on the Plymouth waterfront 
as a memorial to the landing of the 
The plans will be pre- 
sented by the state commission [to 
the congressional committee before 
1, is expected. The State of 


Massachusetts has already appropri- 
but must increase this 


It 


‘allowance if the full plan is atcepted 


and 


, governments 


wooded, probably with pines. 


the Union Oil Company and the Gen- | 


eral Petroleum Company, 


(ou the western coast. 


The commission is further instruct- 


and any. 
other companies engaged in business 


the proposed equal division of 
hetween state and federal 
is adopted. 

The Plymouth waterfront, now occu-: 
pied by wharves, will, if the plans now 
under consideration are accepted, be 
A large 
pier would be replaced by a smaller 
one to land passengers from pleasure 


expense 


| craft. 


The state commission has recdém- 


' mended forma] exercises on the annil- 


ed to report what, if any, combinations | 


in restraint of trade, or unfair compe- 
tition, exist or have existed on 
part of any of the companies; what 


It is also required to make such 
recommendations as it may deem wise 


‘relative to the removal of any such 


combination in restraint of trade, or 
unfair competition, if it exists, or 
cther recommendations relative to 
cost, market price, production, distri- 
bution and sale to the government or 
private consumer, of all petroleum 
products. 


the | 
| 1921. 
affects the high cost of | effect such combinations have had on | 
| price, especially on the Pacific Coast | 
and with particular reference to price 


charged the ultimate consumer. 


\ 


| 


versary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
Dec. 21, 1920, and a celebration prob- 
ably in the nature of a pageant, in 
If international participation is 
obtained, the plans for the observance 
will presumably be elaborated. 


INQUIRY INTO HIGH PRICES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
HELENA, Montana—The state effi- 
ciency commission is now in Butte in- 
vestigating high prices charged there 
for food. clothing, and other neces- 
saries. The inquiry was asked for by 
County Attorney Joseph R. Jackson, 
in a letter to Sam V. Stewart, Gov- 

ernor of Montana. 
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T = McNeil Company 


Mark-LDown Sale 


the Filipino people to decide for |: 


HOES will be higher. 


shoes necessitates higher p 


However, there is still a chance to economize. 
anticipate their wants for Fall and Winter footwear. 
on future prices. 


ing of from 25 to 50% 


Women’s Department 
Women’s Patent Leather Turn Sole Oxford, 


half Louis heel; same style 
all sizes and widths. 


value $9. Now. 


Re panei 


. . . ee GS. ee ee eS * 2 @ 


QUALITY 
OFFERINGS 
AT 
ECONOMY 
PRICES 


rices for the finished product. 


in Brown Kid; 


‘6.00 


Now 


There is no getting away from that fact; the continually in- 
creasing cost of leather and labor and everything else that goes into the making of 


We strongly advise our customers to 
Buy now, thereby realizing a sav- 


Men’s Department ‘i 


Men’s Black Russia Calf Low Shoes, extra 
heavy single soles; exceptionally comfortable. 
Replacement value $11. 
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Women’s Ww hite Canvas Walking Shae Re- 


placement value $9. 
Now Sn AS Ge aa 


with fibre 


value $12. 


6.50 


Men’s Mahogany Calf Blucher Low Shoes 
soles. 
get a 


} etl 
; ; ae ’ , 
Ma ulii i 


bites 


erie in 


Replacement 


HOU 


Hu 


3.50 


a 


W omen 's 
suitable for Fall wear. 
ment v value S11. Now. 


Black Russia Calf Low Shoes, 
Replace- 


Sole to Heel, 


8.00 


Men’s Mahogany Calf Wing Cap, Donble 
Low Shoes. 
placement value $12. 
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Epes 
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on a ee 


We omen's Black Kid sud: Cc a 


Replacement value $15 to $18. 


f Button ik 


10.00 


Now. 


Men's Black Russia Calf Low Shoes. 
placement value $12. 
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Women's Gray 
Replacement value $16. 


a SS ecb bbiawe 


‘Misses and 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Tan Play Oxfords. Re- 
| Stengng value $5.00 
| and $5.5 
Sizes 7 to 10% 


3.29 


en ee = eee a ee eee 


Sizes 11 to 


3.90 


‘Widths C to E. 


wh 


9 


ade 


Buck Oxfords, 


White 
Pumps, 


ment value $8.00. 


Widths AA to C. 


Louis heel. 


12.00 


single sole. 


$12. 


Girls’ 
Canvas 
with low 
Replace- 


Tan Oxfords, 


wear. 
value $7.50. 


5.90 


Sizes 11 to 


ite heel. 


5.50 


Sizes 2% to 6. 2 


Men's Russia Calf Blucher Low Shoes. heavy 
Replacement value 
PRO a ek ko oo ow ce 


Children 


Misses’ and Youths’ 
for 
Play or semi-dress 
Replacement 
Now 


Widths B to E. 


HTN 


‘ abhi 


9.50 
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’ : tf i hl 
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Misses’ High Cut 
Boots, broken sizes. 
Replacement values 
$8.50 and $9.00. 

Sizes 13 to 2. 


5.90 
Sizes 21% to 7 


6.00 


Widths A to E. 
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stponement Is [-x- 
n Several Ways, but. 
Has Decided to 
A Pay and Pension 


in Science Monitor special 
W correspondent 

gland— Several 
tothe point of view) 


the reason why the 


J 
ft 
Ay i 


| s been indefinitely post- | 
oan 


mness with which the 
Bihandied the situation, 
on to march soldiers 
i machine guns to take 
4 trikers, and the order 
that any man ab- 


[ 4 - 


' from duty would be. 


| loss of pension, etc., 
which gave the po- 
think, and brought 
of their responsi- 


r : hand, there are sup- 
ge that, as the govern- 
expressed its inten- 

! pay and pension, 

g , apart from the ques- 
of the union, worth 


at it was the intention 
to strike (and 


Fi. 


hing issued by the | 


tO warrant such an) 

that there would) 

rhaps the true rea- 

is still no rupture is 

. combination of the 
- ts of view. 


of Potential Strength 


overnment authorities 
, ‘intentions, and 
le position in which 


te 


placed of obtaining in-| 


: LICE STRIKE. 


expla- 


lis sympathetic to the claims of the 
police. 


self, the matter may be whittled down | 
to an acceptance of an abstract funda- 
mental, because a police union is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. 


The function of the union is to im-| 


prove the material conditions of the 
members of the force, 

Whether it is given recognition or 
not, nohody will deny that it has been , 
successful in obtaining very valuable 
concessions for its members. 

The government may not negotiate 
with the union, but it certainly has al- 


‘ready been compelled to recognize it. 
the. Police Union was in-. 


vited to send representatives to the’ which they are engaged. 


‘first 


Then again, 


national industrial conference, 
vened by the Ministry of Labor, 
Mr. Marston, president of the Po- | 
lice Union, was thereat appointed to 
the special joint committee which sub- 


co 


‘sequently submitted the recommenda- 


tions for the approval of the general 
body. 

One of the recommendations, 
was, it is understood, 
Sir Robert Horne, was that full recog- 
nition should be given to trade unions, 


tween workpeople and their employ- 
ers should take place. 

It is difficult for the Government 
to square their attitude toward the 
officials of the Police Union with the 
acceptancé of the Industrial Coun- 
cil’s findings. The task is made no 
easier by the fact that the Police 


Union is affiliated to the Labor Party 
and to a number of local trades coun- 


cils in a number of industrial centers. 


Affiliation to the Trade Union Con- 
gress is simply a matter of time, 
possibly the next conference. 

With friends at court in all the 
avenues of labor, thought and action, 
it is not readily imagined that the 


government can continue to keep the 


i 


| 


/ 
’ 
' 
' 


the disposition of. 
O Mention their train-_| 


careful observers 


oe believe that the. 


the present mo- 

of strength. As a. 

e police have adopted 
ig trade unionists, 
na pene retion of | 
rength, which may or. 


and 
Deade union organ!- 
union embraces a 
ded irresponsibles, 


y but little weight. 

n a sober press 
assures an anxious 
‘no cause for alarm, 

| is confined to the 
a anion who are fight- 
‘ ends, is the an- 
t out ef 55,183 ballot 
no less than 44,599 
fa strike, 


Smimodating attitude 
Slation in the be- 
leaders have de- 


as occasion and | 
‘opinion and advice regarding the peace | 


| 


while only 
official 


@ off indefinitely be-. 


d the force would not 
1 The above fig- 
mily in strict secrecy 
§ deliberation, shou!d 
ich a belief. 
fl and well-instructed 
| The Times attention 
le very peculiar and 
rs ” occupied by the 
‘force, who are in- 
ers not possessed by 
i however exalted in 


im 
$ ' 
wt 


=) 


B suspicion, and take 
In his case, 


i. 


d d guilty, is reversed. 
€ him guilty and 
dingly, until he can 


or go on, he can 

Mmames and ad- 
up traffic, and do) 
that no one else 


“ 
ag 
Se 


, advances this 


st official recoz- | 


ie 


m. It never occurs 
it is little short of | 
t an individual with 
: ities here set forth, 

a Waze which no/'! 
would enter-. 
otice Union is the 
‘ his appalling state 


eae ' 


duly accredited representatives of the 
police outside the channels of nego- 
tiation, 


SCATHING REBUKE. OF 
PRO-GERMAN LABOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Mr. Ben Tillett, 
M.-P., General Secretary of the Dock, 
Wharf, Riverside and General Workers 
Union, in a circular to district secre- 
taries and members, draws attention 
to a document which, he says, is being 
signed purporting to represent Labor | 


terms. He utters a warning against 
accepting on trust any document or 
statement made by such individuals as 


> their say,” but who Most of the signatories to this docu- 


ment whom be describes as 


“irrespon- 
sible individuals abusing their trust as 
officers in trade unions and other 
organizations.” 

“In the first place,” Mr. Tillett says, 
“the pro-Germanism of the signatories | 
is so obvious that their insolence in 
promulgating the anti-British attitude 
passes comprehension. I would chal- 
lenge the persons who are using their 


of the rank and file. 


“After the murderous our) 


price 


countrymen and women have paid for. 
the individuals signing the | Ye4", more than her wages seemed to 
justify, 


this war, 
circular I refer to are prepared to let 
British Labor pay for all the 
the paralysis of trade, the cost of 


restitution, and are even going further | 


of Europe an industrial, 


| While the 
still remains, junkerism is surpassed, , 


than that in their flagrant treachery | 
by their deman’ that we should even 


and through them all negotiations be- | 


| 
| 


As to the question of recognition it- | 


| 


fallen to 73 rivets per man per day— 
probablg the lowest in the world. 
Under the piecework system the av- 
erage has been 132 rivets, although | 
some men have totaled three and four | 


'times that number. 


| 


‘living 


| 


‘whose earnings, 
sults have, since the beginning of Feb- | 


'ruary, run from 16s. 


| 


1 £1 15s. 
9s. 


which | £1 7s. 
accepted by | 


| Special 


} 


designations to take a ballot. 


; 


feed the Germans, work for them, and. 


pay the debt they calculatedly imposed | re 
tice 


as a speculation to build on the ruins 
material, and 
commercial supremacy. 
our members of the present situation. 
Kaiser has gone, kaiserism 


I would warn | 
necessary, 


the Scheidemann and Ebert democracy 
6 paper states, “can observe aj] the malignant junkerism | 


r 


| 


He can or-. 


| 


of the past and exercise a terrorism 
in their murders for outvying the worst 


ms a man innocent. ‘features of kaiserism. 


‘struction of 


loss.| Ments, 


| but probably 
'employers 


Since the pilecework system came 
into operation on Feb. 1, 1919, the 
State Industrial Court has fixed 
wage at £3 a week, and 
minimum wage for shipworkers has 
been raised to 14s. 3d. a day. This’ 
rate, however, does not 
the pieceworkers of Cockatoo Island, 
based on actual 


5d. to 358. 9d. a 


| 


the | 
the | 


greatly affect : | 


day according to the class of work on | 
sign steps from the single-engine ma- 


In the con- 
the collier Biloela, 
cently, the following were the average 
daily earnings, according 
made by Mr. King Salter, 
manager of 
9d.; 
ld.; riveters 
hammers, £1 2s. 7d.; 
3d.; pneumatic drillers, 
and caulkers, 16s. 5d. 


the general | 


riveters by hand, £1) 
using pneumatic. 
platers’ helpers, | 


6d.; 
As compared with 


in earnings as 
196 per cent; riveters (hand), 
114 per cent; pneumatic riveters, 88.5 
per cent;  platers’ helpers, 159 per 
cent; pneumatic drillers, 62 per cent; 
and caulkers, 37 per cent. 
paratively low earnings of the caulk- 
ers are receiving consideration from 
the shipbuilding tribunal, and the 
men will probably benefit shortly. 


— ——_——— cera 


BASIC WAGES FOR 


creases 
platers, 


AUSTRALIAN WOMEN la light machine will turn back on i's} 


iof a 
recovery from.) 


Christian Science Monitor | 
Office 


to The 


from its Australasian News 


19s. | 


re-| 


} 


to the report. 


the dockyard:—platers, | 


! 


the old award | drag 
rate of 12s a day, the results show in- | ance”), 
follows :—_ 


re. | carrying, high-speed aeroplane 
‘simply a large edition of the fighting 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BIG AEROPLANES 


a oe 


| They compromised at 


Flying Machine Designing Shown. 


to Be Complex, Once It Steps 
Beyond Single-Engine Plane 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—lIf a big, 


were 


development would be easy, 
But the moment de- 


scout, 
quick, and sure. 


chine to aeroplanes with two or more 
engines, infinite complications arise; 
and these complications bring us 4a!’ 
once face to face with perils equal to 
Or perhaps greater 
‘early days of flying; and at 
any considerable increase of size 


presegt 
in- 


| first 
On the part of the pilot. 


load- | 


,ments are being attempted. 


than those of the. 


volves the use of two or more engines. | 


During flight. 
|ject to various forces: gravity, thrust, 
(sometimes called “‘head-resist- 
lift, and (when there 
skidding) side-pressure. Each 


these forces acts round its own center, 


‘during flight. 
their relative 
The com-_ 


ing to 


and in some cases the center moves 


action and disposition, 
and upon the power of the pilot, 
means of controls, 
ting influences. 

The matter 
the total 


e 
is complicated accord- 


weight of 


S spa is eg 
Stability depends up | National 


an aeroplane is sub-) 


|Special to 
is any. 
of 
| which hag been wa 


bv | 
to overcome upset- | 


the correct angie of incidence for the 
tail. One party put it at 2% degrees 
minus, the other at 2% degrees plus. 
1 degree plus. 
Even then it was admitted that the 
trial flight might call for skill 
In this ma- 
chine the tail was of large size and 
planes. It proved in flight to have too 
much lift, which entirely overcame 
the possibilities of correction through 
the elevator. It will readily be seen 


that aeroplane design is not a simple 


rapid develop- 
Progress 
is impossible without practical experi- 
ments, and risks must be taken. How- 
ever, it is by no means undiluted folly 
to try to do a little more than :s 
known to be within our powers, 


matter, now that very 


in 
spite of the old nursery adage about 
running and walking. 


ee 


LABOR TROUBLES 
IN FREMANTLE 


The Christian 
from its Australasian News (Office 


PERTH, West Australia—A feud 
red between the 
Union and the 
Workers Union 


Science Monitor 


Lumpers 
Waterside 
has culminated in serious 
Fremantle, the chief port of the State. 


Fremantle 


riots 


An affray between the lumpers and a 


‘force of armed police 
the ma-| 


chine, a heavy machine having more. 


‘inertia than a light one, this* 


‘shown in the relative ease with whicn 


| 


| ' side- slip, 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Delivering | 


judgment in 
Court on the basic rates and hours 
in the clothing trade, Mr. Justice 
Higgins, 
fixed the rate for men at 65s. 
and for women at 2 


a week, 
20S. 
he gave an interesting analysis of the 
cost of living for women employed in 
the clothing trade. This judgment 
will have a far-reaching effect. 

Mr. Justice Higgins 
that there was no serious difference 


pointed out. 
can, 


_lowed for. 


the Federal Arbitration | 


aeroplane. 
‘engine machine, 
center, 


as to the basic wage for men in the| 


industry. Both 
his finding of 1907 
£2 2s. a week, with the additional in- 
crease due to the higher cost of living 
the last report of the Commonwealth 


sides had accepted | present a problem that can be grasped | 


for Melbourne Of} although there has not yet been any 
_| entirely 

'where more engines are employed, and | 
‘these are 


statistician had given 65s. 6d., and he's 


proposed to award 65s. 
of the basic wage for women was 
much more. difficult. His problem 
was to’find what was necessary 
satisfy the needs of an average adult 


‘female employee who had to support 


herself and meet the reasonably neces- 
sary requirements of a woman living 
in a civilized community. 

Seven women, members of 
union, he said, had estimated 
average expenditure at £1 12s. 1d. 
a week. It was significant that any 
little indulgence of vanity in drese 
was at the sacrifice of other things. 
For example, one girl who spent on 
dress and adornment £33 18s. 2d. a 


the 


allowed nothing for amuse- 
lodge, toilet requisities and 
church. From the evidence it ap- 
peared that most of the Big shared 
'a room with other girls, as they could 
‘not afford to pay £1 “ag 6d. a week 
for board and lodging without laun- 
dry. It was also their general prac- 
to make their own dresses. If 
girls would have their finery at 
expense of other things more 
that was their business, 
it was not fair to force 
to pay for all that a girl 
fancy as being necessary for 
human requirements. At the same 
time they must not forget the im- 
' portant social] function of girls’ dress 
'as a bulwark for self-respect, and it 


the 
the 


might 


“Onur membrs should realize that) W288 for women who could afford it, 


the present government of Germany is. 
represented by the same personal 


dominance which condoned the cruci-| 
fixion of our soldiers, the annihilation | 


under the most terrible forms of atro- 
‘city 


the Lusitania, 
tain Fryatt and 
proved L- 
sank onr ships 


and ap- 
whic h | 
17,900 | 


Miss Cavell, 
hoat outrages 
and wasted 


‘he 


British lives, and encouraged air raide | Mr. Justice Higgins said that any de- 


on innocent victims.... 

“We did not promote the war. Every 
cent for which the German people 
are exonerated from paying 
more for our side.to pay. 
British working class will 


If the 
pay not 


Sts that the move- only their own war expenses, but also 


: eered entirely by 
: orking in conjunc- 
Panizations with the 
overthrowing the 
ich Was difficult of 
t @ police remained 


~ 


would be wise to 
pthe campaign may 
Miniess the position 
Mf and handled than 
) past. 
fon in Hyde Park 
in POFINE specta: le 
t there is, in 
ith grant 0! 
n desire © 
ne fhweht 
Bimpron. le. Cer- 
S indicated that the 
ibtained the man- 
‘favorable oppor 
isenition they 
m time and not 
by the commis 


oniain 


ws end ' 
we eal 


execiitive have 


Biuation with con- 
adroitness, and 
Wait to see the 


Alliance meeting charges 


: fription questions 
her action. Th: 
"Wilitame. secre 
I Transpo: t Work 
"one of the prin 
ehe Hyde Park 
§ color to this be 
nown that every 


,* 


"12s 


’ inion movement | the 


the German war expenses, then indeed 
we have the epectacie of the house- 
holder condoning the burglar and 
murderer who has robbed and out- 
raved his women and children, and 
compensating him for his deeds of 
mi? irder and wanton de struction.” 


ADVAN’ TAGES OF 
PIECE WORK 


tT’) @ i*h vi vat nt 
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Monitor 


(office 


“Declan ‘ft ence 

SYDNEY, New South Wales 
the boiler makers and other unionists 
t the Cockatoo Island dockyards, at 
New South Wales, aban- 


s} 
Newcastle, 
doned the “go-slow” 
of January this year and agreed to 
esume work on the termes of the fed- 
eral shipbuilding agreement, they 


and cruelty of our prisoners of | respondents had proposed 32s. 6d. 
war, 60,000 of whom are now missing,| he raised the basic rate for women 
and which gloated over the crime of 9D the same ratio as 
the murdering of Cap-| 


i 


) 


'48 hours 
importance 
leaves | 


7.! 


employed by 


SHOWN. 
When. 


policy at the end | 


probably did not anticipate that their 


wages would increase as hig 
work system 

A marvelous change has come over 
Cockatoo Island dockyards, Fifty to 
69 per cent more work is being done, 
less supervision is required, overhead 
have been reduced, and 
Commonwealth is saving many thou- 
sands of pounds a year; In place of a 
hotbed of industrial strife there is gat- 
isfaction and record breaking. The 
men are now paid on a fixed rate per. 
oo rivets or part thereof. 
old system, with its minimum wage of | 
a day and ite 


average rate of 


the | 


(nder the | 


h in some. 
cases as 196 per cent, due to the piece- | 


| 


“go-slow”’ methods | 
riveting had; 


to show the 

good taste. 
The Sydney Board of Trade 

fixed the rate at 308., said Mr. 


| Higgins, and in the present 


way of simplicity and 
had 


case the 


that 
He 


for men 


would be 26s. 3d. would fix the 
rate at 35s. 
Dealing with the unions’ urgent re- 


quest for a 44-hour week for women, 


usual standard of 
such far-reaching 
that he felt the 
more searching inquiry. At his re- 
quest the government have appointed 
woman to report as to hours: for 
women. This woman, who had re- 
cently returned to Australia, had heen 
the British Government 
to supervise the employment of 
women munition workers. 


the 
was of 


parture from 


The question | 


‘in operating 
situation becomes 


(O' Let it at once be admitted that 


being | 
‘former colonial 


. 


tracks, the room required for landing, 
the distance needed for 


and so on. 


Engine Problems 


It is further complicated the 


by 


separation of the driving power into; 


‘two or more units which, 


the president of the court, | i nequally, results in the shifting of 


In doing so | the center of thrust, 


if they pull 


a problem that): 
in the single-engine | 
the case of a two- 
the change of thrust- 
in the event of one of the en- 


arise 
In 


does not 


gines. stopping, 


without great difficulty, be 


together in two tandem pairs, again, 


satisfactory solution. 
distributed, as they must 
almost inevitably be, at two different | 
heights, a large number of variations | 
them are possible, and the 
infinitely complex. | 
these 


al-! 
Four engines fairly close: 


But ! 


resulted in 
casualties. Incidently, the riots have 
led to the downfa!l of a national gov- 
ernment led by Mr. H. P. Colebatch, 
secretary, after only 
the accession 
under Mr. 

for Lands 


29 days of office, and 
new government 
Mitchell, former Minister 


‘and Agriculture. 


' 


| and 


| 


| 


‘ 


{ 
| 
! 
[ 


| 
| 


| 


| 


problems have not yet been probed to. 


the bottom, and that, in any given 


/example, you will find leading experts 


disagreed, 


their | 


able, 


ibe 


Justice | 
If | 


1t | 


above 


need of. 


18 on 


get the machine 


model 
have 


even after 


wind tunnels been 


ments in 
chown. 

The 
machines 


of such 
of endless 


surfaces 
are the subject 
discussion. The effect of the _ slip- 
streams of the screws, the intensity 
and distribution of which are so vari- 
upon the tail members, must 
accurately known before the 
design of the tail and elevator can 
settled ‘ 
In addition to 
and distribution of a series of en- 
zines are closely involved with the 
question of the area and shape of the 
Side-surface of the aeroplane. It was 
found, for example, in a _ recently 
built machine with a double fuselage, 
that during a side-slip one fuselage 
masked the other, with the result that 
the machine was hopelessly unstable, 
and no effort of the pilot could bring 
it back to normal flight. Its recovery 
was accidental. Instead of the center 
of side-pres6éure being a little behind 
the turning as the designer had 
calculated, in freak, 


Moods and _ I endencies 
The piloting of 
aeroplane weighing 
a very different business from pi- 
loting a scout or a two-seater. The 
big machine has di fferen\ moods and 
tendencies, In its case it is far 
important tO maintain flying speed, 
and it is fatal to attempt to turn with- 
out sufficient speed. In small ma- 
chines errors in this direction are re- 
mediable, even if at no great height 
the ground. A great many ac- 
cidents on big machines have taken 
the form of flat spins, the provoking 
cause almost always being an attempt- 
ed turn, without sufficient ‘way’ on 
The oddest things happen. ‘Thus, on 
one four-engine type, if the machine 
a hank, i. ¢., canted up either 
or to left, and the power be 
lt 18 practically impossible to 
level] again. 
illustrate 
of one big 
bodies of 


control 


he 


all this, the weicht 


aXis, 
it Was 


even two-engine 
five or six tons 
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1S 


right 
off. 


to 
cut 


Finally. 
in the 
machine. 
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case multi-engine 
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The charm 


of a 


Signet Shoe 


is very real, yet indefinable 

the result of a happy 
blend of comfort with style, 
attained by Messrs. Rice & 
Hutchins’ (the makers) long 
experience, 


Boots and Shoes 


Signet Shoe Co., 


| William W. Mason. 


Signet 


are showin 
Summer in greater variety iad 
We take pleasure in making an individual study 
of each patron's requirements. 


this Spring and 
charm than ever. 


184 Oxford Street, W. 
419, Strand, W. C. 


FRENCH 
MODEL. 
GOWNS 


th et 
apes mr wy 


Loh 


Tailoring 
a specialty. 
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i ini iven preference of employment, 
is quite definite, but |8 n P f employ n 


the 
1917, 


sequel. to 


October, 


The riots 
waterside 


were 
strike 


a 
of 


'when the lumpers ceased work in sym- 
the eastern | 


with strikers in 
Volunteers were called for by 


pathy 
states. 


ithe government to man the wharves, ! 


some of those who responded 
formed the National Waterside Work- 
ers Union, which, after the strike, was 


,at an unusual distance from the main 


saving that, 
(| governments, 


at! 


So | 


are 


'terests, 


registered as an industrial union and} 


sub- 
ject to the proviso that returned sol- 
aiers should have first preference, | 
whether members of the Fremantle. 
Lumpers Union or not. The existence 
of the two unions under this system 


‘led to much bitterness. 


| by 
' medium for 


Many lumpers were unable to secure | 


work for weeks at a time, with 
result that their wives and families 
| Suffered. 


STRIKE SITUATION 
IN PETROGRAD 


to 


LONDON, *England—The Bolshevist been 


partic- 
in 


contains some notable 


as to the Labor situation 


|Petrograd during the last few months. 


' 


more || 


the difficulties 


' Kindly mention 


| 12 Argyll 
[an " 


= 


The Red Gazette writes that from 
March 6 to 26 there were strikes at 
15 works, in which 34,704 workmen 
took part (i. e. about half the number 
of operatives now working in Petro- 
grad); 173,091 working days were lost, 
for which the workmen should have 
received 4,489,000 rubles. The strikes 
took- place principally at works manu- 
facturing locomotives, cars, artillery, 
and shells. 

The Severnaia Zhizn publishes some 
interesting particulars of the sup- 
pression of the strike at the 
works. At first the Bolsheviki wanted 
to suppress the anti-Bolshevist move- 
ment among the workmen by sending 
the sailors of the active fleet who 
were Petrograd. The latter 
a meeting and announced that 
would he better to join the 
men than to go against them. 
Then the Bolsheviki called out the 
coast-guards, who are well known for 
their brutality, and consist wholly of 
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The Christian Science Monitor. 


ARTHUR PERRY & CO., Furriers 


Place, Regent St.,— London, W. 


Wm. DUNCAN TUCKER 
AND Sons, LTp. 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, 


BUNGALOWS, ETC. 


Awarded Large Gold Medal and Dinloma of 
Honor at the Royal International Horti. 
cultural Exhibition, Chelsea. 
London, 1912. 
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The Christian Science storie: 


the families 


! 


Putilov | 


called ' 


work-|, 


battalions. When the coas'- 
the premises of the 
works, the workmen and two Red 
regiments guarding the works met 
them with disorderly rifle fire, but the 
resistance was not vigorous enough 
The works were soon taken. 

Wholesale searches were made and 
wholesale executions were carried out 
on the spot. It was the older work- 
men who were arrested. Workmen 
were forbidden to hold meetings, and 
an order was passed for all to resume 
work. The next day a detachment of 
sailors went round to the workmen's 
houses and drove the men to work at 
the point of the bayonet. Alli that day 
while work went on, there was a guard 
placed in each shop to prevent the 
workmen communicating with one an- 
other. Communication with the town 
was still more strictly prohibited. The 
telephones were cut off. At the same 
time the Bolsheviki hung out placards 
unlike other imperialistic 
thev had no intention of 
suppressing insurrections of work- 
men at the point of the bayonet. but 
that in view of its being a time of war 
and for the good of the revolution, 
they would stop at nothing in order 
to force the workmen to resume work. 
and to stop all demonstrations. 


ipenal) 
guards entered 


LONDON BANK hea ORGANIZE 
Spec! The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The movement 
which is taking place among the em- 
ployees -of the great London banks to 


al to 


Organize on a large scale is steadily 


growing. and the number of clerks o* 
in one 
now reaches 


have enrolled 
Or gther of the guilds 
several thousands. At present there 
two guilds—the Inner Guild, 
which some of the staffs of the large 
banks have set up to watch their in- 
and the Bank Officers Guild, 
which embraces the employees of 
practically the whole of the leading 
, banking institutions not having the 
_inner organization. It has been pro- 
posed in some quarters that the inter- 
|ests of the whole would be better 
served if there were a general! falling 
into line, and if it were either decided 
to let each bank have its own guild 
Or to urge the employees to join the 
Central Guild en bloc. The primary 
object of the Central Guild is to have 
an organization definitely recognized 
the directors and partners as 
representing directlv 
any disabilites or griev- 


all grades who 


the boards 


suffer, and generally 


the interests of bank clerks 


‘ally and collectively. 


IRISH CONSTABULARY FUND 
By 
Science Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland—A movement has 
set on foot and 
strongly supported to establish an in- 
aemnity fund for the R. I. Constabu- 
lary, 
performance 


1S 


of their duty, and to help | 
of men who lose their 
lives. as has now happened in-several 
cases since the régime of Sinn Fein. | 


, been 


| plish 


' Big Union plan of ore 


| was 


special correspondent of The Christian | 


| 
| 
' 
| Special! 
being very | 
'sand Germans who have been interned 


‘in Canada 
to compensate men injured in the} deported by the Canadian authorities 


ers wete & complete variance as to! sailors of the former “disciplinary” TASMZANTA HOLDS 
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The ‘hristian 
*« Australasian News 

HOBART. Tasmania—The annua! 
conference of delegates from the Tas 
manian branches of the Australian 
Labor Party. or what is more pops- 
larivy known amongst its adherents as 
the “Parliament of Labor. has just 
been sitting in this This 
the sixteenth annua! 

The party has become 
moderate in its and 
exception of its advocacy of numer- 
state industrial enterprises, there 
not very much to distinguish is 
politics from those of the Libera! 
National Party. which has held 
reins of governmen'! past three 
vears: apart from the fact that the 
Labor Party showed a very lukewarm 
interest during the war in raising re- 
cruits It voted against conacripti 
and took no active part in stimulating 
voluntary enlistmen! This caused 
it lose caste, and whil: war 
was on, it had no chan: 
treasury benches, 
strong men were the Britisa 
cause, and had left ranks. 

The president of the Tasmanian La- 
bor Party. Mr. J. E. Ogden. in his 
presidential address, recalled the tima 
when the first conference took place 
in Hobart in 1903. Then, he said. abie- 
bodied men were working for Ad 
and 25s. and women and giris 
in shops and factories a few shil 
lings, and in some cases for six months 
without any wage at all he hous- 
ing conditions were bad, and there 
was no hope for the-future prior to 
the advent of the Labor Party. Since 
then industrial legislation had worked 
wonders. Although they had not yet 
able to remove all the iniquities, 
they had been able to improve wages 
‘to a remarkable degree, and to place 
the workers on a better footing as re- 
gards working conditions. There was 
a lot be done in the future, and 
democratic government and industria! 
legislation would, he hoped, accom- 
much. 

One of the delezates by motion asked 
the conference to indorse the One 
sanization. He 
said that a complete change of affairs 
aimed at in the Commonwealth. 
It was a revolutionary scheme, but 
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q | did not mean bloodshed. 


to | 


bloodshed,” re- 
e, “so long as 


“It does not mean 
marked another delega! 


ae her fellow does not object.” 
ances under which the various staffs | me other ™ J 


to protect. 
individu- | 


The resolution was defeated by 22 
votes to 8. 

A motion to add a 
party’s platform in favor 


ministréés was defeated. 
REPATRIATION IN Cc AN ADA 


to The Christian Science Monito 
trom ‘anadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Close on a thou- 


plank to the 
of elective 


ILS { 


during the war. will be 


tlfis week.. They are to be shipped to 


|-Rotterdam and from there forwarded 


to their native land. The cost of re- 
patriation is borne by the Germans. 
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ta e That Country | 
de Noble Effort to 


* ane 


National Life Not| 
» but Commonwealth | 
vel | | 


Christian Seience Monitor 
“jan News Office | 


1B, Victoria “In many, 
atic nal system of educa-. 
Talia is still in its. 
& Professor Meredith | 
Wf Australia’s foremost 
ad educationists in an 
n Bpecially for The 
nee Monitor. ‘Though 
m ¥Y Schools have for’! 
lowed the best models — 
the Tnited States, the 
v1 os Cannot yet com-, 
ber and quality with 
Wountries. This is still 
technical education, 
Pgzinning to spread with 
of university edu- 
fix universities of Aus- 
pS very favorably with 
Sinstitutions of Uritain 
1States. On the whole. 
Palia as a long way to 
1 rival the educational 
“di the United States, 
Ose of the larger cities 
expenditure per pupil 
American cities just be 
was £13 %s. 4d. while 
with Wales, the highest 
as "£170 1s. 2d., the low. 
lania’s, £5 11s. 1d. 
risons are not really 
a young nation of 
®, and a much older 
he over 190,000,000. The 
leveloped resources of 
ot compare with those 
tates, the country most 
ure and endowed with 
c mevy amongst all the 
ylobe. Except in pas- 
feultural products, in 
fa stands very high 
Is and total production 
} yealth is in its eco- 
oat has much to learn 
"States, in the spheres 
nd industrial efficiency. 
Pecognized by all’ trav- 
tful Australians. | 


nt for United States 


jon. between the two 
pic ly becoming most in- | 
Wdeas and trade. With 
ommon victory, and the 
‘of common interests in 
Mf the Pacific, together 
mae tne Air Age, Aus-' 
veloping a warm senti-| 
nited States, which may 
¥ sme practical politi- 
Am ricans are not to 
he lash of opinion at 
fe ence, between the 
“of the Commonwealih 
Mt Of the United States. | 
rence has no counter- 
lan minds, concerning 
® Citizens of the United 
© white peoples most 
Sa im the policies that 
destinies of the Pacific 
Much as possible fromm 


a@ anything to teach the 
_ Thoughtful Austral- 
both countries venture 
® affirmative. Though 
at their people are far 
ms in industrial meth- 

ness and powers of 
neir civilization is de- 

@ upon an ideal that 

p things as secondary 

and national welfare. 

rs are often scathing 

Sims of the ‘slowness 

‘of Australian life. In 

hustralians must plead 
Pharces. But that by 
ausis the discussion of 
fore we can settle the 
‘the two civilizations, | 

What are the express 

What means they are 

n them. 

at at once that the 

s far ahead of Austra- 

ty of its products, the 
| industries, the skill 
Of its people, and the 
ope of its commerce. 
© two countries com- 
roportions of citizens 
ent and well-instruc- 
'@ broad social out- 

upon the ‘square 
ogy. with a fair suffici- 
id things of life, work- 
eonditions, living an 

) enhances their self- 

Wides them and their 

@ high standard of 

® Can be no room for 

Siralia emerges from 

h flying colors. 

Nv fare | 
le has not the same 
that of the United 

ind mixed population, 

‘abd a vast industrial 
a should receive due 

first and feremost 
welfare for her 

iting the distribution 
© the question of its 
We attitude has, of 
defects, Much of the 
 “devil-may-care-ness’ 
' of the Anzacs is the 
being satisfied with a 
il dividend evenly dis- 
ference to a larger 
shared. | 

or is the immense 
| Australia by organ- 
DB, as is well known, 
i possession of the 
ent. Their policy has 
0 favor ‘the bottom 
tely an accompany- 
on the discouragement 
di and of the in- 
BA trial methods. 
| skilled and 
small or non- . 

pe to ‘eMetency | 


gi 


| ods 


i edge 


are renowned. 
is impressed by the figures of produc- 


’ ; 
| Special) 


methods’ is bitter in the extreme. 
This attitude will have serious results 
in the sphere of national production. 
tut the Australian worker has culled 
from industrial history the bitter les- 
sons of the evils of class privilege and 
oppression. Come what may, he is 
determined that he will raise himself 
and class above the sordid level of 
modern industrialism. 


“The problem for Australia is thus | 


to promote a rising standard of life 
and yet apply the new industrial meth 
of -more advanced nations, 


far 


" 
. 
is 


To her, totals matter 
less than averages. Though there 
but a small highly cultured class in 
the Commonwealth, general knowledge 


averages. 


is widespread, and the average Aus- | 


tralian is a highly intelligent well-in- 
structed citizen 


| Australian Resourcefulness 


knowl- 
or 


and 
rival 


“In technical scientific 
he cannot American 
British standards, but his adaptability, 


initiative, and resourcefulness, whether 
or | 


in meeting a dangerous situation 
repairing his agricultural machinery, 
Though the Australian 
tion in the United States, and the won- 
ders of human genius reacting 


impressed by the anti-social influence 
of American trusts, the United States 
Labor Department's reports the 
Sweating of little children, low 
wages and long hours of lars: 
of American workers, stories of polili 
cal graft, and the entire absence of a 
Labor Party in politics in the United 
States. 

“The two countries have thus 
differing social outlooks and stand 
ards. Could Australia copy American 
organization and retain her high 
standard of average comfort, she 
would lead civilization. What 
Americans may learn from Australia 
for them to determine. But it 
certain that this young Nation has 
made a courageous and noble effort 
rear its national life not upon 
wealth, but upon ‘commonwealth.’ 
In that effort the faults of crudity and 
youth are glaringly apparent. Nor is 
she alone in the experiment. But in 
these days of universal unrest, other 
nations may learn from Australia the 


ot 
the 


bodies 


is is 


to 


true reality of the distinction between 
national wealth and national welfare. 


SIR HARRY BRITTAIN 
AND BRITISH PILGRIMS 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England Sir Harry FE. 
Brittain. M. P.. chairman of the Brit- 


ish Pilgrims, has been compelled, 


/owing to the pressure of other duties, 


to resign that position. 
In thanking the members of the Pi}- 


gzrims Club for the support they have | 


Club 
down, Sir 
letter an- 

“Wha 
it is 
best of 
could to 
welcome 


the American Officers 
recently closed 
in a circular 
his resignation: 
measure of success we achieved 
not for us to say, but to the 
our abilitv we did what we 
hold out the right hand;,of 
to the gallant officers of the United 
States Armv and Navy during their 
sojourn in J.ondon, and we hope that 
the memory wil! long remain as one of 
the happy recollections of days spent 
in bLengland.”’ 

The headquarters of 
Pilgrims will in future be 
umberland Avenue near ‘Trafalgar 
Square, where a large club room 
With secretariat and typists’ office, 
and dining accommodation for the 
Pilgrims and their guests, have been 
arranged. The membership of the 
gritish Pilgrims at the present 
moment the largest in the history of 
the club, Sir Harry announces, and 
the members. he states, have worked 
in the closest accord with their fel- 
low Pilgrims of America, who have 
been every whit as successful, he 
claims, as have the Pilgrims of Great 
Britain. and whose whole-hearted and 
intimate cooperation from the earliest 
days of their combined experiment 
has done so much in helping to 
achieve the objects for which they 
came into existence, To the future of 
the Pilgrims on either side of the 
Atiantic Sir Harry looks forward 
with every confidence. 


ziven to 
in ILondon, 
Harry 


nouncing 


Savs 


the British 
in North- 


is 


At | 
present she is a Nation of high social, 


pon | 
unsurpassed resources, he is still more> 


conditions. 


‘+demption 
All parties to the original compact, | 


| produced 


‘MEN AND MEASURES 


AT WESTMINSTER 


Restoration of Pre-War Practices 


Bill Is Said to Be Most Im- 


portant Industrial Measure of. 


the Whole Session 


ee 


Previous articles on this subject ap- 
peared in The Christian 
on July 26 and 28. 

IIT 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
parliamentary correspondent 


WESTMINSTER, England 
11) affecting 


(June 
Legislation 


gram. 
Commission Act setting up an inquiry 
of wide scope and infinite possibilities 
into wages and hours of work, 
the cost of production, selling prices 
and profits, present social conditions 
and future organization of the coal 
industry.” We have seen the Labor 
world perturbed by the conditions in 
Which the government proposed a 
continuation of military service in the 
4rmy Act. And last week saw the 
publication of the most important in- 
dustrial measure of the whole session, 
the 
sill, Rightly to understand the scope 
of this measure we must go back to 
the industrial controversies of the 
war itself. When the drain of men 
into the army became acute and when 


“the 


British industry was transformed from | 
civil to military production, the skilled | 
the whole trade-union | 
status | 
threatened by new and revolutionary | 
Not only were women in- | 


workers, i. e., 


world, saw their industrial 


troduced in very large numbers, not 
only did their skill and conscien- 
tiousness make them formidable com- 


petitors with the men, but new proc-: 
completely | 


esses were introduced, 
upsetting the basis upon which indus- 
try had rested before the war. 


Dilemma of ‘Trade Unions 


The trade uniong were caught in a. 
Either they must } ter to the army commanders at home 


nasty ditemma. 
stand helplessly by, watching the 
earthquake of the war undermining 
their hard-won rights, or they must 
face public obloquy by going on strike 
war time, thus “helping the 
’ As a rule self-interest drove 
the latter alternative. The 
however, could not af- 
the strikes go on; and, 


in 
enemy.’ 
them to 
Government, 
ford to let 
recognizing that 
a real grievance, it 
war conditions would be restored. To 
this compact—-kKnown as the 


parties; and the Restoration of Pre- 
war Practices Bill is the 


of the pledge. 


however, now recognize that’ the 
pledge, in its strictest sense, cannot 
he redeemed, partly because no human 
power can revive the world 
it, and partly because 
very people who originally —and 
was then thought, temporarily 
the places of the trade unionists who 
went out to fight, have made good 
their claims to consideration, and they 
cannot be ignored. The bill an 
agreed measure, the result of private 
between the Trade 
emplovere and GOov- 
was welcomed 
of Commons. 


the 
as 


is 


conferences 
lnions, the 
ernment, and 
by the House 
competent observer, 
fact that “strangely 
hint of opposition 
from Mr. Clynes (the 
Labor leader who was 
'troller), who suggested that the 
mizght have certain results not 
tirely advantageous to women and 
the semi-skilled laborers in 
trades. This is doubtlesg true, but 
the obligation of the community to 
restore the skilled section of workers 


the 
as 
A very 
however, noted 
enough the 
¢ame 
known 
Con- 
Bill 
en- 
Lo 


the 

chief 

well 
Food 


‘o the position which they voluntarily | 
war remains 
the | 


during the 
Ae a matter of fact 


surrendered 
unaffected.” 
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Science Monitor | 


Labor fig-' 
ures largely in the government pro-. 
We have already had the Coal | 


Restoration of Pre-War Practices | 


the skilled men had | 
gave a general. 
pledge that, as far as possible, pre-| 


“Treas- | 


‘ury Agreement,” the Government, the, 


emplovers, and the workmen were all! 
the 


visible re-| 
_ploving 
' P 2. 

Civilian 


which | 
took , 


‘ish military 


such : 


certain» 


! pint does not slam the door in the 
|face of the women, as some of the 
‘more heated feminists maintain, but 
‘it will demand no ordinary skill to 
‘reconcile their claims with those of 
‘the men now returning from the 
‘army. The only permanent cure lies 
| in 

pansion of our foreign trade. 


Show Revival of Trade 


sions which ultimately led to this bill 
_lies the critical problem raised in 
the sentence I have just written. The 
revival of trade is slow in coming, and 
all!” the grievances by this 
tardiness find vent in vociferous criti- 
cism of the government. High prices, 


/uncertain markets, shortage of trans- 
port by land and sea, combined with 


created 


blockade, hit both the masters and the 
men, and they in their turn belabor the 
government. The latter thus be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, and 
only partly responsible for the 
trouble. In its defense Sir Robert 
'Horne, Minister for Labor, told 
the House of Commons a few days 
ago, that out of 3,000,000 men demo- 
‘bilized from the army since the armi- 
'stice, 81 per cent had been absorbed 
‘into industry- not a bad record in 
times like these. jsut when he went 
on to admit that about 900,000 men and 
women are still on the unemployed 
list and receiving out-of-work pay, at 
the rate of 29s. and 25s. a week re- 
spectively, he revealed the magnitude 
of the problem which remains. These 
men and women form an element of 
‘danger in our social system which is 
in a state of chronic disturbance, and 
they exercise an embittering influence 
on the policy and temper of the three 
great groups of organized Labor that 
form the Triple Alliance—the miners, 
the railwaymen, and the transport 
They recently provided a 
which made a 


is 


is 


| workers. 
bellicose contingent 


Now, behind the protracted discus- | 


the restrictions of the still prevailing. 
Vincent, 


' Lucknow 


| objections. 


somewhat stormy demonstration out-, 


‘side the House of Commons, and they 
have been prominent in disturbances 
in other parts of the country. 


'“Militarism” in High Places 


It was upon a world of Labor in un- 
rest that the War Office circular let- 


_burst with devastating effect. The 


a Labor-Socialist newspaper. 


quested officers in command of troops 
|in Great Britain to send weekly re- 
ports of the temper of the men under |: 


laving emphasis on their re- 
in the event of social 


them, 
liability 


phrase “strike-breaking” in one of the 
questions regarding the readiness of 
the troops to obey orders. Good 
judges are inclined to doubt whether 
authors of the letter used this 
in its technical sense 
men in uniform to 
work which the 
stopped. But, whatever the intention 
may have been, the mischief was done, 
and British Labor turned with an 
angry growl upon this striking evi- 
dence of “militarism” in high places. 
The letter was read by the workmen 
as part and parcel of the “capitalist 
rame of exploiting the patriotism of 


phrase 
do 


' local 
' once 
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increased production and the ex- Dispatches of Government of I[n- 


dia Point Out That One of the 
Country's Greatest Needs Is 
Industrial Development 


article upon the above sub- 
in The Christian Science 
Ze 
IT 


(hristia } 
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The Govern- 


Special The 
LONDON, England 
ment of India dispatches concerning 
the Southborovgh Report include a 
minute dissent from Sir W. H. 
member of the Governor- 
Executive Council, on the 
subject of Muhammadan representa- 
tion. Sir W. H. Vincent agrees wit 
the Viceroy and other signatories of 
the dispatch that the results of the 
compact are defective, but 
he jis of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India should not feel bound 
by them but, without regard to the 
detail of the Lucknow settlement, 
should fulfill the government pledges 
to the Muhammadan community in 
the way considered bv them fairest. 
“On the whole,” gays Sir W. H. Vin- 
cent, “I should be prepared to give 
the Muhammadans 20 per cent of the 
general and communal seats in the 
Assembly. In the Council of State 
I would secure the Muhammadans 
by nomination if their representation 
by election is deficient.” 

With regard to the Indian 
lature, Sir W. H. Vincent does 
agree that indirect electiong are in- 
evitable for the new Assembly. He 
considers them open to the gravest 
He, moreover, believes 
that the question of direct elections 
has not been fullv investigated. He 
therefore is of the opinion that the 
governors should be asked at 
to prepare scheme of direct 


to 


of 


General's 


Legis- 
not 


cs 


‘elections to both chambers. 


The division of functions is dealt 
with in 


of State for India, 16, 


dated April 


-which is accompanied by a minute of 


! 


letter itself was a secret document, | 
obviously drawn up by soldiers with- | 
'out a thought of its political effect, 
‘and made public by the Daily Herald, 
It re-' 


dissent by Sir C. Sankaran Nair, mem- | 


ber of the Viceroy’s council and for 


the last threé years head of the De-. 


partment of Education. 


Administration of Education 
On the subject of the administration 


of education, the Government of India 


‘declare themselves 


' tion,” 


' 
of em- |} 
the | 
strikers had | 


the worker,” and, taken in conjunction | 


with the widespread hostility to Brit- 
activity in Russia, it 
fanned the flames 
suspicion. When the matter came up 
in the House of Commons 
Churchill admitted the authenticity of 
the circular, but said that it 
“lapsed.” His speech succeeded in 
mollifying his eritics for the moment, 


of working-class ) 
reports. 
Mr. | 


had | 


but the whole incident left behind it a. 


sullen resentment throughout the in- 


dustrial north, which adds a most re-, 


grettable complication to a situation 


'which was already acute. 


‘wider openings for her young men 


: loanatj 
dis- | cation, 


turbance; and it used the unfortunate | PF 
Oo 


in favor of 
ransfer of primary education. 


they 
why these should remain in the hands 
the official and more experienced 
half of 
“India stands today in a critical posi- 
says the dispatch, “and her im- 


© 
ot 


’ e< ; re ; ‘ ° 
the provincial government ‘ployed in reconstruction work. 


dressing the men, Mr. Macpherson said | 


3 ‘ . . om re 
‘in the scientific and techn 


there 


‘as Were available after 


under non-official 


| gent 


cal profes- 
the pub! 


: - x3? 
* 


_ 


It is accepted ¢t 
services must be recru 
to a greater extent in this 
At the same time it is recognized 
the possibility developments 
without a deterioration in standards 
lies, to a very great exten’, in imprer- 
ing and extending the facilities 

India for higher learning. particular 
on the side We cannot 


sions bat 
°*S 


‘ gre 
‘ ouniry 
‘57 at 


of these 


n 
ty 
technical a 
the face of these plain requirements 
assent to a proposal to place the con- 
trol of the legal. medical, engineerine., 
technical and industrial colleges 
India in inexperienced hands. After 
the maintenance of law and order 
is no matter for which the r 
sponsibility of the British Gover 
is heavier. 
E.ducational Errors Admitted 
“Before leaving this subject we may 
argument that 
cational policy has not been a success 
in the past. That it has at times been 
lacking in foresight and perspective 
we do not deny. During the lean years, 
education received onivy such funds 
more imperi- 
ous needs had been satisfied. Too 
large a proportion of the money that 
was forthcoming was devoted to higher 
education. In making the distribution 
which they did. our predecessors per- 
haps vielded too easily to the wishes 
of the only- classes which were in a 
position to press their views, and took 
too little account of the need of build- 
ing up a sound and well proportioned 
Ssystein adapted to the economic and po- 
litical needs of the country as a whole 
In particular, they were content to Jet 
higher education pass more and more 
control. For the 
which thev took we do not 
doubt that they had reasons which 
seemed to them good, and we have 
no desire now to allocate blame. We 
admit the errors of the past and we 
ask for time to repair them; 
reparation is, perhaps, the most 
task before us, if constitutional 


a 
Pa 


e 


nent 


“" ¥ 
sai 


revert to the our edu- 


course 


changes are to bring to India the hap- 


piness which we hope. 


_ (Southborough) 


a dispatch to the Secretary: 


For these rea- 
accept the committee's 
proposal to transfer 
primary education, and we strongly 
dissent from their proposal to trans- 
fer secondary, collegiate, and techni- 
cal (including medical and engineer- 


sons we 


ing) education.”’ 


Sir C. Sankaran Nair in his minute 
of dissent declares himself satisfied 
that future educational progress de- 
pends upon Indian direction of pri- 


mary, secondary, and university edu- 
cation. 


+ SOLDIERS AND RECONSTRUCTION | 
a ' By special correspondent of The Christian 
In the, 
case of secondary and university edu- | 


see compelling reasons | 


mediate future, apart from her slower | 


political growth, depends upon the so- ‘donation. 


‘Irish Government was sincerely anx- | 
ious that any man who had served his | 
“country 


lution of social, economic, and indus- 
trial problems to which a good system 
of secondary education is the chief 
key. If we handed it over at this 
juncture to untried hands we should 
be guilty of grave dereliction of duty. 
We have seen,” continues the dis- 
patch, “what has happened already in 
provinces where high schools and col- 
legiate education has been allowed to 
pass largely into non-official control. 
The worst developments of such a sys- 
tem are described in the Bengal dis- | 
trict administration and the Rowlatt | 
We have recently watched | 
the deterioration of a fine private col- | 
lege in northern India under political | 
influences. If further reasons were) 
needed to reenforce our | 


—— 


view we} 


ct tt tt at te, tt ty ca 


should derive them from the present | 


condition of scientific and technical 
knowledge in India. It is 
that one of the greatest needs of the 


country is industrial development and 


admitted | 
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Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The Chief Secre- | 
,tary for Ireland visited the premises | 
of the | 


Royal Dublin Society, where 
some 200 demobilized soldiers are em- 
Ad- 


that he was glad to see them working 
instead of drawing the. out-of-work 
He assured them 


during the war should net 
be left out, and, as far as the Irish 


/Government was concerned, available. 
work would fall to the lot of men who. 
The work they were do- | 
ing was to reestablish a great function | 
He | 
wished them to remember that what-! 
ever path in life they might wish to. 


had served. 


in Irish social and industrial life. 


pursue, the Irish Government was sin- 


icerely anxious for their welfare in re- 
turn for the arduous work which they | 


had courageously undertaken when 
the Empire was in the crisis of its 
history. 


their | 
ur- 
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technical Sill 
ads Ve lopment 
During the 
War, certain 
equipped 
and 
brained, while further 
Inental work was continually 
piace The « f host 
enabied ( nsiderabls 
attention fo 
ject, and during the last three months 
sreat improvements have been effected. 
While home experimental stations of 
the R. A. F. ars pursuing 
gations and re “A 
Mrance the new apparatus 
oO practical use 
in connection 
(‘ologne aeria! 
chain 
and 


service 


been 
paratus 


being ot} 


very 

exper- 
taking 
biit 
and 
siz h- 


oncluston { es 
more time 
to this 


he «dey oted 


IinvesSti- 
out in 
being put 
conditions 
with Foikestone- 
mat ervice Along 
of call stations | 
‘he machines en- 
are being fitted 
sending and receiving sets. 
Already clear signals can be 
easily transmitted from  plase to 
ground and vice versa-at 30 miles, but 
as yet the idea has not passed the ex- 
perimental staze. The possible range 
is quite indefinite, and is governed by 
the powers of the sets employed. 

A certain amount of voice training 
is necessary, but compared with the 
‘time required to teach Morse, this tis 
negligible. What is essential is that 
the speaking should clear, delib- 
erate and pitched in a higher key than 
the engine talk; otherwise the voice 
‘/ becomes merged with the engine drone 
‘and does not carry. Another necessity 
'for an operator in an aeroplane is 4 
very carefully fitted helmet carrying 
the ear-piece receivers. in order to 
insure freedom of movement without 
chafing, and to elimate wind noises. 
‘Specially trained heimet fitters are 
employed for this purpose. 
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TRANSPORT WORKERS COMBINE 
| Special to The Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—An important 
agreement between the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen and the London and Provin- 
cial Union of Licensed Vehicle Work- 
ers was finaily confirmed at the annual 
‘conference of the former body recently. 
The object of the agreement which is 
now in force is to enable the two 
unions better to protect the interests 
‘of their members employed by the 
London combine of tramways, busses, 
and electrified railways. As far as 
London is concerned and the tram- 
ways, omnibusses, tubes, and all elec- 
trified undertakings over which steam 
trains operate the two unions have 
agreed, in the event of any dispute 
with the employers of any section, to 
call out all their members. Prior, how- 
‘ever, to a strike being decided on by 
either union, it must notify the other 
'with a view to joint negotiations for 
‘the purpose of avoiding a dispute if 
{ possible. 
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RING IS RESUMED IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUITY CASE_ 


{HEARD | 


A MASTER 


t Ol the Proceed- 
n by This News- 


ibed From the 
ial Stenographer 


(To the witness) 


husetts—Hearings 


. » Board of Trustees. 


istian Science Board | 
_v. Dittemore and. 


e vy. the Christian 
-D rectors resumed 


e Commonwealth of | 


sterday. 

E with the notice 
newspaper May 21, 
lence Monitor gives 
verbatim report of 
exactly as tran-. 
n of the official , 


THIRD DAY 
Court House 
ly 28, 1919 
here is an error, 


“any 


pret the question 


: 


: 


done, 
if he heard them quoting it, or things 
of that sort, it would be proper testi- 


if he saw people reading it or 
question never came up. 
Did he ever say to you in respect | fied. 


mony, we think. Rut the broader state- , 


(ment which is based upon 


we think is not admissible. 
shall allow | 


The Master—-I think I 
him, in view of his position in the re- 
lizious body with which we are here 
concerned, to make a general state- 
ment regarding that matter, subject to 
your objection, and of course subject 
also to cross-examination hereafter. 
You May answer. 

Q. Have you the question in mind, 
Mr. McKenzie? If not, it may be read. 
A. I would rather have it restated, if 
you please. ; 


inference | 
he had gotten far past that? 


* Mr. 


Mr. Whipple.—I understand that the | 


question means recognized and ac- 


quiesced in as a Manual, and not as| 


the Supreme Ju controlling any oth 


instrument. 
The Master—Not #5 what? 
Mr. Whipple—Not 
other instrument, 


Manual. 


but as a 


as -controlling - 


The Master-—-[ could hardly inter-| 


in any 
than in the way you state. 

Mr. Whipple—Just as a Manual. 
We think it is very obvious— 

The Master—As a by-law. 

Mr. Whipple—— —thfat the purpose 
of putting the question is 
more than that; that is, 
people recognized it as 
rior to some other statement of 


that some 
being supe- 
Mrs. 


, in the printed ) pay. 


ut ‘my hand on the. 
irk that I made to, 
out interruptions) 
| ed it to Your. 
trifle as far as 

“e but it would 
nt discourtesy which 
. J will later find 
pre may be no diffi- 
g the error. I am 
I did not care 

Your Honor, 

I did not care 
ithoff. It reads 


The Master—Oh, no: recognized as 


ithe By-Laws for the time being of the 


| 
| 


printed record 


bt if it will do any 


It wonld do harm to. 


> think that I had 


wt ch I did not say, 


in this case about a letter, “Mr. Mc- 
that was written or supposed | 


Resumed 
Continued 

ny Mr. McKenzie, 

t 707, the Manual of 


; 


Church at 


religious body. That is what I un- 
derstand hy the question. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, meaning that 
that is the question, that puts quite 


a different face on it. 


Mr. Dane—That is all that I meant | 


by the question. 

[The question is read by the stenog- 
rapher: “I ask whether or. not, Mr. 
NcKenzie, the By-Laws contained in 
the Manual which I have shown you, 
of 1898, were recognized and acqui- 
esced in as the By-Laws of The Mother 
the time that the Manual 


was issued?”] 


Kenzie, 
to have been written. on Feb. 15, 


bu whether or not 


eighth edition. 

r not the By-Laws 

lit on of the Manual 
the By-Laws of 


la you put on the aration of that letter? 


that 


by the trustees of , 


was issued? 
at I must object to, 


yd thought, if Your 
| a recognition of 


ms to me that 
that these By- 


od by the body | 


| the contrary ap- 
ere accepted as 


d seemed to us, if 
that in the case of 
ch there is no 


of them 
at this evidence 
ad show, on the 
rest, a recognition 

) in the sense of 


Sterne 


now admitted | 
* signed. 


Mr. Dane—That is why I am going. 


of the forma! 
s contained 
r to? 


ee rerer to as 


4 now desire to 
and acquiescence 


r publication, the . ; : 
" Cant go into it at a little more rapid 


you have fixed, 


ws now under 


vi ; the purpose of 
do you limit it to 
ot infend to limit 


question limits 

iat is a proper 
ll make the ques- 
B question. I had 


not do it all in 


would be the 


tand this par- 
vithdrawn? 
articular question 
= 
r or not, Mr. Mc- 
s contained in the 
ve shown you, of 
and acquiesced 
; of The Mother 
os 
Be before you an- 


t the Manual was 


‘ must object to, 


in 


at the date on 


he asks the. 


clusion, one tha’ 
Whatever this 
regard to the 
those which 
observed any- 
object to being 
por’s ruling taat 
, &@ ruling to 
objection be- 
tions which 

. But to ask 

jt Was recog- 
in-—-what is a 
jon, in one 
sees the book 
on the face of it. 
liy think that. 


not of course 


ne; but anything 
dgne with re- 


Yes. 

At that time. 
indeed. 

Some festimony has been given 


A. 
Q. 


Yes, 


Q. 


I beg pardon? A. 


1916. 
Were you on 
Publishing 


That is Exhibit No. 324. 
that date a trustee of the 
Society? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take a part in the prep- 
A. Wes. 

Who were the other trustees at 
time? 
The Master—That is a 
cant be any controversy 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Dane—I think not. 
it; | will withdraw it. 


Q. 


matter there 


I will pass 


_ The Master—We have got the dates) 
of their appointment, 


haven't we? 
Mr. Dane—Yes. They appear on 
the Trust Deed itself 
The Master—If you want it to ap- 
pear at this point on the record, why 
not state it? It will not 


tioned, probably. 
Q. Were the trustees at that time | 


) adopt them, you! Mr. McKenzie, Mr. 


Hatten, and Mr. 


Eustace”? <A. Yes. 


Q. Did all three trustees take part. 
in the preparation of that letter? 


Master—Does it 


The purport 


‘come from them? 


Mr. Dane—Yes. 

The Master—Cannot 
that they did? 

Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
we say that the letter was never sent 
or delivered. 

The Master—lI understand that. 

Mr. Whipple—And it was never 


we presume 


into this evidence, on account of the 
intimations that have been made. 
Mr. 


The Master—I want to see if you 


rate, Mr. Dane. 

Mr. Dane—JI will try to. 

The Master—It purports to come 
from the trustees, and we now know 
who the trustees were. 

Mr. Dane— Yes. 

The Master—lIf there 


is any ques- 


tion about any of the other trustees 


not having participated, it is proper 
to go into it; but I do not imagine 
there is any. 

Mr. Dane—I understood Mr, 
ple to make that objection. 

The Master—No, I do not under- 
stand that is the objection, that the 
other trustees took no part in it. 

Q. Did the three trustees sign that 
letter, Mr. McKenzie? A. In its fina! 
form, yes. 

Q. And after they had signed 
what was done with it? A. It 
presented to the directors. 

Q. Were you present? A. 

©. Were the other two 
present? A. Yes. 

Q. And can you tell at what time 
it was presented? A. To the best of 
my knowledge it 
ence on Feb. 24. 

Q. Of what year? A. 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, subsequent 
to that date, and on or about Sept. 30, 
1918, was that same letter again pre- 
sented to Mr. Eustace for his signa- 
ture? A. No. He asked for a copy of 


Whip- 


it, 


was 


Yes, 
trustees 


1916. 


about, | 


be ques-. : : 
q 'ten’s signature, and asked him 


to | 


Whipple-—-We have had the tes-. 
timony of another witness to quite a 
different proposition. | 


other way. 


Was brought. 
ithe 


ones Sener 


re 


something to that effect? 


Q. 


to that letter, when it Was presented | 


or called to his attention, that 
A. That 


to him, 
was about Jan. 30, I think. 
~Q. Of what year? A. 1919. 
©. Jan. 30, 1919... Was the 
then presented to Mr. Eustace? 
Mr. Whipple—Just a mbment,. if: 
Your Honor please. A. Yes, I asked 
him if he— 
The Master—One moment. 
Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. 
is after the controversy had arisen and 
it is for the 
Eustace. Mr. Eustace was not 
inquired of about any sueh thing as 
that. ~ 
Mr. Dane—This 
testimony relating to who 
changed the relationship, or who was 


attempting to change the relationship! 
always existed between the. 


that has 
two boards.’ 


Mr. Whipple—I thought it was along | 
the line:of acquiescence and showing | 
what the line of conduct between the) 
parties had been. 


ostensible excuse of putting such evi- | 
‘to be asked if he received the reply | 


That has been the | 


‘dence in before. 


something | 


‘relating to the letter 


'asked 


aga I assume it would not | | Teceived that letter from Mrs. 
A. This is a; from 2 to 4 p. m., does it not? 


‘to, will 


| Was there made 


|their position, 
minutes were not correct and that we | 
shonld send over a copy of our letter 


on Feb. 


two 
‘that occurred at 


Jan. 20, 1919, when you first spoke to | 


sent it to Mr. Hatten? 


/not 
that 


was at our confer-. 
matters if you now showed the letter 


him 


it at that date that you mentioned, and 


I was able to give him one. 

®. That is, On or about Sept. 30, 
1918? Did you give him g copy’ 
A. Yes. 

Q.. What, 
that time by 
the matter? 

Mr. Whipple—Do you 
contradict Mr. Eustace? 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 

Mr. Whipple—Very 

Mr. Thompson—What 
“Nothing at all?” 

Q What was the purpose, Mr. 
McKenzie, of presenting it to him? 
Mr. Whipple--That I object to. 

Mr. Dane-—I will withdraw it. 

Q Did Mr. Eustace, on or about 
that date, say that he could not sign 


if anything, was said at 
him with reference to 
A. Nothing at ail. 


expect to 


well, 
did he say, 


@ anything being | the letter, did got approve of it, or, 


-If there was an inter- | 
Pes 29. 1919, with Mr. 


which he 


Ma ster 
about 
at 


The 
view 
Eustace, 


bring it out. 
rule ,-here— 
that Mr. 
in cross-examination about 
fearon any evidence can be offered. 

Mr. 


it would 


be necessary. 
No. State what he 
said. : 
Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, on the occa- 
sion of 1919 which you have referred 


you kindly state what Mr. | 


A. That | 
6, 1898, which the witness has identi- | 


produced by Mr. 


letter | 


This | 


purpose of contradicting | 


is before the bill; 
It is along the line of | 
has | 


Sustace should have been /' 
it | 


it does not 
Dane—lIt does not in terms refer. 


Mr. Dane—lI offer this letter of Sept. 


with 


The Master—Together 
Whippie? 


reply to it, produced by Mr. 
Mr. Dane— 
8, 


Whipple, Sept. 


1898. 


Mr. Whipple—What is the date of | 


the McKenzie letter? 
Mr. Dane—Sept. 6. 
Mr. Whipple—Well, 
that probably was the reply, althotgh 
in terms refer to it. 
Mr. 
to it. 
The Master—lIs there now any dis- 
pute about the ‘fact that the corre- 
spondence referred to passed? 
Mr. Whipple—I am sorry, I was di- 
verted and did not hear that. 


pute about the fact that the corre-| 
/spondence which he has in his hand, | 
those two letters, 
passed? 

Mr. Whipple 
it except what Mr. McKenzie has testi- | 
timony is in substance that he sent the | 
letter which appears to be an original | 
letter from him, and I think he ought | 


which we have handed to Mr. Dane. 
‘Mr. Dane—Do you think that 


said something | necessary? 
_ I think they may | 
I do not understand the: is admitted that the correspondence! yoy the records (placing a book of! 
be elsewhere— | passed between the parties. 


The Master- He ought to unless it! 


Mr. Whipple—Yes. 
Q. Mr. McKenzie, I show you the 
letter handed me by Mr. Whipple, 


Whipple—If it is generally in) dated Sept. 8, 1898, and ask you if you ‘that on that day, on 


Eddy 
'on or about that date? 
letter addressed both to myself and— 
The Master— eapsaete or not you) 
received it? 
Q. Did you receive it? : ie 3 
Mr. Dane—I will offer the letter. 


Eustace said in reference to the letter | from—- 


of Feb. 15, 1916? 

The Master—Feb. 15? 

Mr. Dane—Yes; 
ter was Feb. 15, 
that is in. 

A. May I state what I said first? 

. You. may it it necessary to 
state intelligently what Mr. Eustace 
said. A. I told him that I had been 
present ata meeting of the Board of 
Directors and had heard read in some 
records what has been called the Dit- 
temore memorandum, and no mention. 
of the fact that the 
trustees had offered a letter stating 
and I thought that the 


1916—tthe original 


is 


oe Fem. Id; 31919, to have the 
minutes correct. 

i. 2016? <A: - TBs. 

Q. Then what did he say; or what 
more did vou say? A. Well, in order 
to complete that I had to write to Mr. 
Hatten and get his signature. 

Q. Well, vou did get Mr. Hatten’s 
signature? <A. Yes. So that it was 
28 or thereabouts that I 
finally presented it to Mr. Eustace 
with my own signature and Mr. Hat- 
if he 


SO aS 


would sign it so that we could— 

The Master—Now, we are mixing up 
conversations. 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 

The Master—Have you completed 
the conversation of January 20? 

Q. Have you now @fompleted all 
the conference of 
Sa 


Mr. Eustace about the letter? 


‘think so. 


Then subsequent 
A... ee. 
And obtained his signature? 


Q. 
(). A. 
Yes. 

Q. And then later you presented it 
again to Mr. Eustace? <A. Yes. 

Q. And about when did you the 
second time present it to Mr. Kustace? 
A. That was on or about the 28th of 
February. 

- tenn: A Tee. 

Q. Now, will you state what was 
said, or in substance what was said? 
A. Well, he said he thought they had | 
got far past that, but that he would | 


.take it and consider it. 


The Master—I now understand that 
the language he has just repeated was 
the Janguage used on Jan. 20. Is 

right? 

Mr. Dane 
in February, 


-I understand it was used 
the latter date. 

Q. I want you to identify one let- 
ter. I show you this letter. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, dited September 6, 1898, and 
ask you if you wrote that letter to 
Mrs. Eddy on Sept. 6, 1898? A. Yes. 

Mr. Dane-—-Mr. Whipple, have you 


heres and will you produce, any com- 


munications from Mrs. Eddy between 
Sept. 6, 1898, and Sept. 10. 1898, 
whether letters or telegrams or other 
communications to the trustees or any 
of them at that time. 

The Master—Do you want to get iy 
the reply to that letter? 

Mr. Dane—I am trying to. I have 
one of Sept. 10 which may be the reply 
to it, although it does not definitely 
refer to it. 


The Master- assist 


Wouldn't it 
and reply directly to Mr. Whipple? 

Mr. Dane—I will be very glad to. 
(Showing paper to Mr. Whipple.) 

The Master-—-You have not shown 
the letter, have you? 

Mr. Dane—I beg your pardon? 

The Master—Have you shown him 
the letter? 

Mr. Dane—I have a copy of what I 
presume to be the reply. It is dated 
Sept. 10. It does not specifically re- 
fer to the letter of Sept. 6 (handing 
paper to Mr. Whipple). 

Mr. Whipple--The only letter that 
we have within those dates, the dates 
mentioned by counsel, apparently 


dealing with the subject matter, is one 


1898, in what purports 


dated Sept. 8, 


to be the handwriting of Mrs. Eddy |: 


herself. I will hand that to you (hand- 
ng paper to Mr. Dane). I return this 
copy. We do not find the original of 


any such letter (handing paper to Mr. | 
and the next one will be 712. 


Dane}, 
Mr. 

letter? 
Mr. 


Dane-—-And you have no other 


Whipple—No. 


5 


4 


| The Master—One moment. 
Now, as for the’ 
the first important discussion was on 
A. That is as I remember! 
failed to hear something, 
at that board? 


| have 
the date of the let-. 


moreover, 


Now, we 
got the fact. 
of the 
said? aA 

Mr. Whipple—No, Your Honor. 

The Master—Go on. 

Mr. Dane—Letter from Mr. 
Kenzie to Mrs. Eddy (reading): 
“2 Cumberland Street, Boston, 

“Sept. 6, 
“Our beloved Mother: 

“Your last letter, promising 
of your faithful ones to assist 
Board of Trustees for a time, is read 
by us to mean that you approve of the 
,;nhomination sent you, of Thomas W. 
Hatten. We proposed to act at once 
in appointing him, but find 
bidden in the Manual.~- It is true that 
from one place the order to appeal to 
the First Members for an election has 
been removed, but, while in that place 
(page 28, ninth edition) the > 
words as in the Deed of Trust are 
now used, directing that the ‘remain- 
ing trustees shall fill the vacancy,’ on 
page 14 of the ninth edition it is still 
said that the trustees 
Vacancy except the candidate is ap- 
proved by a unanimous vote of all the 
First Members of this Church.’ It is, 
stated that the law cannot 
be changed except by consent of the 


admissibility letters, is there 


anything to be 


Mass. 
1898. 


Pastor Emeritus. 


to that you) 


“The moral right, and possibly the 


legal right to elect the nominee whom | 
memory? 
but there are grave objections to act- | 
ing in any way that the First Members | 
neglect of their privi- | 


you have approved may be with us; 


might feel to be 
lege or authority in the matter. The 
‘remaining trustees’ desire to abide so 
clearly within the letter of 


‘that there can be no just criticism of 


‘ 


' vote, 
‘quires the personal presence of every 


} 


' 


| 


what is done. We feel that all con- 
cerned are governed by the Manual. 
If the appointment be not made by the 
Pastor Emeritus, the Manual seems to 
define rigidly the action of the re- 
maining trustees, and there are some 
difficulties in the way of a unanimous 
since as now arranged it re- 


voter, and all the First Members—the 


arrangement for votes by letter apply- | 


ing only when First Members are to 
be elected, or a change to be made in 
a by-law. 

“We are well aware of some of the 
currents in mortal] mind at this time, 
and desiring to act neither 
nor too slow, we are trying to 
all points, so that what is done 
stand secure. We are reluctant 
appeal to the Pastor Emeritus, but 
when stopped in our action by the 
laws made by her, we can do naught 
else; for the 
law will apply the law, 
law, or change the law. 

“Our regular meeting takes place 
at 9 a. m., Friday; and there will be 
time before that hour to hear by tele- 
graph, if prompt action required. 
If the nomination is to be placed be- 
fore the First Members, according to 
the present law, we ehall do so. It 
might be well, however, if this action 
with the possibilities of discussion, 
argument, 
vision of the vote, might be avoided; 
and the two trustees are ready to bear 
any responsibility cheerfully, that 
they can legitimately assume. 

“With loving thought from 
both, 


guard 
will 
to 


interpret the 


iS 


“WM. P. MCKENZIE.” 
[The letter of which the foregoing 
(is a copy marked Exhibit 711.: 
R. J. M.] 


is 


The letter in reply, on the letter- | 


head of Pleasant View, Concord, New, 
Hampshire, is as follows: 
“Pleasant View, 
“Concord, N. H. 
“Rev. W. P. McKenzie & James A. Neal 
“My dear Board Trustees 


“IT hereby appoint Thomas W. Hat- 


ten to fill the vacancy on your board. 
“With love 

(Signed) “MARY BAKER EDDY. 

“Sept. 8, 1898.” 

Mr. Whipple—May I trouble you for 
the return of the original, and have 
the copy marked? And what are the 
numbers of the exhibits? 

The Reporter—-The first one is 711, | 


the | 


Together with the reply. 


I should think | 
‘inquire about it. 


passed—actually ; 


I know nothing about | 


24th. 


is | 
‘clerk of the board. 


' records before the witness). 


Hatten kept the minutes at that. 
not finished putting the question yet. 


it appears | 
Monday, there was | 


Mc-. 


us one. 
on the. 


‘haven't you, 
some of its members? 
turning to the record of | 


this for- | 


same. 


‘shall not fill a, 


to the directors. 


the law | 


too fast, 


wisdom which gave the | 


scheming, and perhaps di- | 


them | 


yes, 


letter, did you not? 


| of the letter. 


1898. of which the foregoing is a copy. 
is marked Exhibit 712. R. J. M.] 
Mr. Whipple—Have .you a copy of 
the McKenzie letter that I could use? 
Or we may keep the original. 


and | 


give the copy to the stenographer for, 
‘neither the original Dittemore memo- 


transcribing. 
Mr. Dane— 
Mr. Whipple—yYes. 


[have done that. 
Thank you. 


| produced? 


Mr. Dane—Do you wish to see this) 


one again? 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. I may’want to 
Have you finished? 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 

Cross-Examination 

Q. (By Mr. Whipple.) Mr. McKen- 
zie, I want to direct your attention to 
certain interviews 
before the Board of Trustees and the 
,directors in February of 1916, 


Ste | which the relation of the two boards 
The Master—Is there now an) dis- | were a subject of discussion. 


September, 


‘some 


— membrandesh? A. Also the 


Dittemore memorandum. 
Q. Yes, that is it. That was your 


‘memory, then, and it is your memory 


now? A. Yes. 
Q. Which accounts for the fact tha: 
randum nor the original letter can be 
A. It does: 
And that is what you wrote last 
in substance, without the 
ao at a 
a fact, sir. 
were 


Q. 


slightest hesitation? 
2. Now. isn’t it 
time after that vou 


that 
sSum- 


'moned before the Board of Directors 
‘and had an interview with the Board 
'of Directors on the subject matter of 


which were had’ 


in| 


their differences with the trustees” 


A. I had an interview, yes 


Q. When was it? A. On the 24th 


‘of January. 


Do you |! 


have those interviews in mind? A. I | 


do. 

Q. When was the first one, or about 
when? <A. The first important one 
was on Feb. 13, ‘1 think. 


Q. How many were. there? 


fied to, and I understand that his tes- | There are three that I remember dis- 


| tinctly. 
Q. 

one? 
Q. And 


What was the date of the next 
A. -On the 15th.. ‘ 
the next one? A. ~— 


was at the time 
was he not?,Well, 


Q. Mr. Hatten 


I shouldn’t ask you that. 


A. Yes, 
Mr. 
time. 


Q. Now, as of Feb. 14, 


a meeting with the Board of Directors | 
A. Yes, 
‘it does. 

Q. To attend to regular business, 
‘it says. A. Yes. 

Q. But having looked at that rec- 
ord, you see no referencé to any dis- 


| cussion of the relations of the boards? 


A. No, I do not. 
Q. But it is your clear memory that 


that day? 
it. 
Q. 


have you 


Q. 


And you have given thought to 


it, Saar se CVS. 


A. 
attention 


has it not? 
it has been brought to my 
occasionally. 

Q. During that period? 

Q. And you have talked 
Board of Directors about it, 
during that period, with 
A. Just once. 


Yes. 


A. 


Q. Now, 
Feb. 15, page 182 of the records of the | 


trustees, there is a memorandum 


which I think has already been put in 


evidence, but which I will refer to: 


“Special meeting 
Trustees convened at 2:45 p. m., after 
a conference with the Board of Direc- 
tors at 2 p. m. 
by the trustees setting forth 
view of the duties, responsibilities and 
work of the trustees, 
A 
held with Mrs. Ritchie,” etc. 

A. It appears that that letter was 
delivered on Feb. 15, if we are to give 
A. It- does. 

Q. Would.that accord with your 
As. 2a. 


Q. And not on Feb. 24, is that cor- 
rect? A. If I may state what hap- 
pened I should be glad to. 

Q. If you don’t mind; I would like 
to have your answer given catagori- 
cally. The letter was not presented 
on the 24th, then, was it? A. 


Q. Yes. — 
The Master—Wait 

24th of January? 
Mr. Whipple—January of the present 


a minute. The 


| year. 


A. | 


The Witness—Yes. 
Q. A meeting at which pretty firmly 


you were requested to state where you 


A letter was prepared | : : 
: their | tace in relation to the one which you 
' testified 


I will show ' 


'ask the questions, 


| 
i 


| 


| It has-been called to your atten- | 
tion off and on for the last six months | 


Or so, or Pag 5 Well, | 


! 


with the 


too, | had had only one meeting with them, 


'that was not 


| 
of the Board of. 


and delivered . 
conference was! 


| 


' 30th? 


credit to your own records, doesn’t it? | 


It | 


came up the second time, as I remem- | 


ber it. 

Q. 
it was presented? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the record of a meeting of 
Feb, 24—I will ask you to observe 
this, if you please—it was on a Thurs- 
day—-it is as follows: 

“A conference was held with the 
Board of Directors in. The Mother 
Church from 2:15 to 3:15 p. m. A 


_g£00d working basis was arrived at and 


agreed to by all. A meeting of the 
directors was arranged for 2 p. m., 
Monday, Feb. 28.” 

That is what happened on the 24th. 
Does that accord with your memory of 
what happened? A. It is an incom- 
plete record. 

Q. It is incomplete, of course, but 
I mean it accords with your memory 
so far as results are concerned? A. 
It does. 

Q. Do you know what became of 


that letter that was presented on the 
15th and dated’ 


the 15th? 
not absolutely sure, 
Q. You were sure before you had 
talk with the directors, 
A. No, 
Weren't you? 


A. 


a 
not? 
Q. 
(). 
to put 
bered about 
Yes. 
(). 
Q. 
became of that letter, didn’t you? A. 
1 said what I believed. 


A. No. 


this, were you not? A. 


And you did? A. Yes. 


Q. Haven't you a copy of that let- hadn't any copy of that letter, 
. they? 


ter? A. ‘ have the original draft, 
yes. 

Q. 
Mr. Eustace last September? 
yes, | have that. 


You have a copy of that. 


A. Oh, 


Q. And, 


I am | 
‘is that right—on the 25th? 


You were asked last September | 
in writing what you remem- | 


up. 
Yes, but it was on the 15th that | 


} 


'with Mr. Eustace on the 


were. you. 


‘meeting of 


stood in this controversy? A. Well, I 
did state where I stood. 

Q. fell, you understood that that 
was what you were summoned for, did 
you not? A. No. 

Q. Were you not told that 
wanted to know where you stood? 
I had already stated that in a letter. 
«-Q. Yes. Now, was it that 
A RO. 

The Master—Wait a minute. He has 


they 
A. 


The Witness—lI beg your pardon. 

Mr. Whipple—You must not have 
your answers all ready before | even 
because they do 
I may ask a different 
you thought. 
testimony 


not fit, you see. 
question from what 


Q. Now, in your this 


morning, if I minuted it-correctly, you | 


said that you came to Mr. Eustace, 
and told him that you had been at a 
the Board of Directors? 
Yes, I did. 

Yes, and you had. 
had heard 


A. 
Q. 
Q. And 


AX §' eee 
something, or 
mentioned 
A. A different meet- 
ing, however. 

Q. I thought you said that you had 
attended only one meeting? A. No. 

Q. Well, when was ‘this meeting 
that you referred to in your conver- 
sation with Mr. Eustace? <A. That 
Was on the 25th of January. 

Q. Well, then, if you said “that you 


right, because you had 
one on the 24th and one on the 25th” 
A. I don’t remember of saying that 
I had only one meeting 

Q. Very likely I am mistaken, but 
I did understand you to say that you 
had only one. A. NO. 

Q. But it is a faet that you hgd 
one on the 24th and one on the 25th? 

That is correct. 
Q. And when did you see Mr. Eus- 


to as taking place on the 
24th? <A. That, as far as I remem- 
ber, was the 30th of January. 

Q. Yes. Now— 

The Master—On what day. On the 

The Witness—Of January. 

Mr. Whipple—The 30th of January 
of the present year. That is, his talk 
with the directors was on the 24th, 
and he told Mr. Eustace about it on 
the 30th. : 

©. -Is thet vist. A. 
pardon. I said the 2oth. 

Q. The 25th? A. Yes. There were 
two meetings, I told you, the 24th and 
the 25th, and it was on the 2odth that 
this matter of the memorandum came 

Q. Won't .you repeat what you 
Stated to Mr. ‘Eustace? 

The Master~lI very likely misappre- 
hended what he said about his inter- 
views with Mr. Eustace. 1am not cer- 
tain whether he means to say that 
they were on the 24th and 2oth or the 
30th. 

Q. Will you state 
about them? A. My 
the directors— 

The Master—No; with Mr. 

The Witness— —was on the 2oth 
of January, and it was on the 30th 
that I referred to matters in discus- 
sion with Mr. Eustace. 

The Master—Then there was no talk 
25th or the 


to His Honor 


24th—am I right? 

The Witness—Not that I know of. 
Q. But you did talk on the 30th? 

Yes. 

Q. With Mr. Eustace in relation to 
a talk or something you had observed 
at the directors’ meeting on the 24th—* 
A. On the 


A. 


2oth. 


Q. Well, now, did I take you right | 


that you told Mr. Eustace on the 30th 


that you had been present at the meet- 
and | 


‘heard a Dittemore memorandum re- 


ing of the Baard of Directors 


ferred to. but that there was no men- 


tion of the trustees’ position, and suz- 


| th 


| 


| ed that a copy of the trustees’ po-. 
And you remembered then what | o vie P 


sition as stated in a letter be sent to 
em? A. Yes. 
Q. At that directors 


had 


time the 


A. I am not able to say. 
Q. Well, you didn’t see one in their 


Of ai letter that you sent to’ possession, did you, at that time, on 


‘the 25th? A. I didn’t see one, no, 
that I remember of. 


Q. And, in point of fact, you fur- 


you stated then what your memory. | atebe them with the copy they had? 
was as to what happened about that | a. 1 think not. 
! 


A. Yes. 
Q. A memory which was consistent 


with the fact that nobody can pro- Well, 


duce it? 


Q. 


to that letter—-youn memory last Sep- 


A. Exactly. 


letter? 


| 


as a result of our conference on Feb. | 
24, I believe it was, we agreed to tear’ know. 


up our papers and work on together 
as Christian Scieritists, and that Mr. 


Eustace, as I believed— 


1 am asking about what became 
A. Well, to my best 


Q. 


[A copy of the letter from Mary | knowledge, it was torn up at that 


Baker Eddy to Rev. W. P. McKenzie | time. 
jand James A. Neal, 


dated Sept. 8, 


And also the Ditte- 


4 


Q. Exactly. 


Q. I thought you said you furnished 
them with a copy, didn’t you? A. 
what I said in testimony was 
that I furnished Mr. Eustace with a 


Your memory then was what as | copy on his request. 


Q. Didn't you say that you fur- 


tentiber as to what became of that | nished the directors with a copy? A. 
A. My memory still is that I don’t remember of saying that. 


Q. Well, didn’t you? A. I don't 

Q. Well, do you know how they 
got a copy, if you didn’t furnish it? 
A. Ido not know; no. 


Q. Because the original which was 


February? A. Yes. 
Q. And then you kept a copy of i 


time—- ' 


I beg your. 


interview with | 


Eustace. | 


| Ae. 


t? to the letter—a 
|A. That is, I have the original draft. j witmess to Mr. 


Q. Well. you have the origina! draft 
from which the final draft was made” 
A. And it was from that I furnished 
copies to Mr. Hustace. 

Q. And whether that was in exactly 
the shape of the final draft that was 
torn up you don't knew? A. Des 
lieve it was. 

Q. Well, vou don't 
ter of fact. » you? 
a moral certainty. 

Q. You are not 
carbon copy A. 

Q of the one 
at that. meeting. 
are you”? A. NO 

©. All that wou had was th 
of the original letter? A. Ti 

Q. From which, after 
the final draft was 
that true. 

Q. Conference 
And. so far as, you know 
ber. was the only 
proximate copy of that 
existence”? <A So far as I know, yes 
Q. Well, then. didn't furn 
copy of that at tl of the 
eo ee that 

didn't 
Cant you remember between 
and last September as to whether 
had furnished a copy to them? 
NO. 

Q. I bez pardon? A 
remember of furnishing 
copy, Mr. Whipple 

Q. Will you say you 
I say I think I did not 

QO. Now, on the 323 sth. 
were there, and noticed 
didn't have a copy of that letter. al- 
though they had, dug out the old 
Dittemore memorandum, or a copy of 
it. did you remind them of a letter 
which had been prepared and pre- 
sented to the directors, and then torn 
up? <A. I discussed matters with 
Mr. Dittemore. 

Q. Did you remind them of that 
letter? A. I think not, because my 
conference with Mr. Dittemore was 
rather aside 

Q. You didn’t remind the directors? 
A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You did remind Dittemore? 
Yes, r 

Q. 
copy of that letter, did he? 
know. 

Q. Well, 
one, did he? 
had one, no. 

And you were speaking aside 
with Mr. Dittemore and reminded him 
of that letter. Did you remind him 
that it was torn up at the time? A. 
No. 

Q. Did he tell you that he had pre- 
served a copy of that Dittemore 
memorandum, so called, which had 
also been torn up? A. He read the 
copy from some record. 

Q. Oh, I see. He got the records 
and read a copy of that from some 
record? <A. Yes. 

Q. What record was it? A. Well, 
at the time I thought it was the min- 
utes of the directors. 

Q. The directors? 
know. 

Q. Did you remind him then—Mr. 
Dittemore—that the whole episode 
ended by Mr. Eustace saying, “Come 
now, let’s tear up these papers and 
work along together as Christian 
Scientists,” and that everybody felt 
relieved and the documents were torn 
up and thrown into the waste basket? 
A. No, I did not. 

Q. You didn’t tell him that, but 
you knew you had written it to Mra 
Eustace, didn’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, this is the letter, isn’t it, 
which you sent to Mr. Eustace on 
Sept. 21, duly signed by you? (Hana- 
ing letter to witness.) A. Yes, sir, 
that is the letter. 

Q. Did you give a copy of that let- 
ter to the counsel for the directors 
before they called you as a witness? 
A. I believe they have a copy. 

Q. Did you furnish them with a 
copy of it before Mr. Dickey took the 
Stand and testified -as he did about 
this business, or have you furnished 
them with a copy of it since then? 
A. Well, I am sure I can't say. 

Q.. Were you here when Mr. Dickey 
testified on that subject as to what 
the result was of those interviews? 
A. Yes; part of the time. 

Q. You remember his saying that 
the things represented were agreed 
upon by a sort of gentlemen's agree- 
ment, but that they didn’t want to® 
sign, Or something of that sort? Did 
you hear that testimony? A. Yes. 

Q. And had you given a copy of 
this letter, do you think, to him or 
to the counsel for the directors be- 
fore he testified to that sort of thing? 
Well, I couldn’t say, Mr. Whipple. 

Mr. Whipple—I offer this. Counsel 
have a copy of it, so perhaps I will 
read it. It is on the heading of The 
Christian Science Publishing Society. 

Mr. Thompson—Is this against 
Dittemore? 

Mr. Whipple — No, except against 
your defense to our suit. 

Mr. Thompson—Then perhaps I had 
better take a look at it. 

Mr. Whipple—I don’t think it af- 
fects Mr. Dittemore at all: he was 
brought in, in the verbal conversation. 

[The letter is examined by Mr. 
Thompson. ] 

Q. By the way, did you give Mr. 
Dittemore a copy of that letter at the 
directors’ meeting which has already 
been referred to, or subsequently? 
A. Please specify what letter. 

Q. I mean the letter which was 
destroyed. A. Of Feb. 15? 

Q. Feb. 20—yes, on Feb. 
copy from your original. 

Mr. Dane—-I submit it to Your Honor. 

The Master—I see no sufficient rea- 
son for excluding the notes. 

A. I. am not sure that I gave him 
one; I think that I had ong with me at 
the time. 

Q. Did you show it to him? A. Yes, 
I think so. 

Mr. Thompson—We have no objec- 
tion to that. (Referring to letter of 


Bwnow, a8 a mat 
A Weill, [| have 
able to -produce a 
No 
that 
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Was present 


was torn -up 


the trustees. 
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OF ap- 


with 
last 
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you 
request 


know 
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directors 
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now 
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don't 
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No, | do not 
tnem with a 


did not? 


when rou 
that thev 


A. 


And Dittemore didn’t have a 
A. I don’t 


he didn’t tell you he had 
‘A. He didn’t tell me he 


A. But I don't 


24—or a 


Sept. 21, 1918, from Mr. McKenzi 
signed was destroyed on the 24th of silo: 


Mr. Eustace.) 

Mr. Dane—I think we shall object 
letter written by the 
Eustace, on Sept. 21, 


JULY 29, 1919 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, 


tion of the Publishing Society and its; Q. And not your reserved thoughts. | would have been a little more consist- | interviews in February. 1916, wasn't 
trustees, officers and workers in sup-/A. Quite true, I did not ,speak— - ‘ent with what Mr Dickey testified to,/he? A. He was, yes. 
porting the Church and extending pe | Q. In dissent— A. What I thought. | wouldn't it? A. Well, what I wanted) Q £Just*as much present as Mr. 


knowledge of the movement repre- Thompson—What is that an-'| to see— Dickey was? A. Yes. : 
I didn’t get it. Q. No; pardon me. You see, we have Q.” Every timey A. Yes. 


U.S.A. TUESDAY, 


There ‘talking now of « leteer of Oct. 13, 1994, 
‘are four sheets of i. “Will yon mark from Mrs. Eddy Mr. Armeatrone. 
it for identification”? | The Master—.That ¢ppears to me to 


(The document described is marked have a very remote relation tq top 
714 for identification. R. J. M.) i cross-ezamination of thi«c witness 


' ten’s signature is subscribed. 

of what he has tes- 
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TI think in effect it is. 
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hay subsequently have 
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e Publishing So- | 
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Board of 
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‘is stamped as having | 
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itive, we had decided by 


“Sept. 21, 1918. 


/ 


me to recall my 


sents an agency of incalculable value | swer; 
whereby the labors of the directors | 
will be lightened, their hands strengtb- | pyre ty you didn’t think? 
Idi 


ened, and their hearts comforted. 


“But in the future as in the past it, 
must be demonstration rather than’ sent? 
patient waiting upon | 


himan plannin 


g 
God rather thar the giving of orders, ' 


and above all a recognition of Mrs. 


Kddy’s leadership as not having been 
superseded that will insure success. 
“This is considerable of a preach- 


ment, but you asked for it and so you | 
«Board of Directors’ 


get it. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“WILLIAM P. McKENZJE.” 


Q. Now, at about this time, that is, 
about Sept. 20 to Sept. 30, of last year, 
you were in conference from time to 
time with the trustees in which there 
was mention, was there not, of the 
difficulties which had broken out and 
seemed to be for the moment acute 
as between the directors and the 
trustees? A. They were mentioned, 
bay ° 

. And you were made aware that 
the trustees at that time prepared a 


communication which was ultimately | 


dated Sept. 30, which they proposed 


) ‘to send to the directors as a statement 


of their position? A. I think I knew 
about it. 
Q. You think so. 


s0? “A. No, because I never had 


Don't you know 
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; ferences which we copy of it. 


jittee of the Board 
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Q. Wasn't it read to you” | ee 
believe it was. 
Q. Well, you say you believe 


was. Don't you know it was? 


it 
A. 


, and having come to No, I do not, Mr. Whipple. 


Q. You can't remember whether so 
important a matter‘as a declaration 
the trustees— A. I remember 
later that Mr. Eustace asked me to 
receive a copy of it, 

Q. But he read 
What? 

Q”™ He read it to you? 
he may have. 


Q. Well, didn’t he send you a copy 
of it later? A. No; he sent me some 


7? te you? Aa. 


A. Well, 


: were invited to this | selections from that document which 


nt over with high. 


suld be able to sit. 
lip and discuss our 
} and mutual duties. | 


jew was being taken 


. 


~ 


which an endeavor 
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ere dangerous men 
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i understanding and read to you? 
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is communication 
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other document, 
that oe trustees 
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duties under the 


| as to become subor- | 
il of the directors. 
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ations, the point 
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e No More discussions | 
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there was the full 
in this seemed 
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8 return there would 
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the trustees. 
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od an acute point, 
who laughed and. 
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| along ‘together as 
Everybody felt 
ments were torn) 


ce within myself 


e Deed of Trust Mrs. 


to safeguard the 


Id ever happen’ McKenzie, the editor of the Journal | propgsal.’’) 
of our | 


| parties, the unity’ Leader’s original appointees on the | ; 
Id still be pre- Board of Trustees, and who served for | should have been recorded as the min-| simply interested in fair play. 


be divided into 


| Was 


applied to the editorial department. 


Q. When did you first see a copy. 


of that letter? A. What letter, 
please? 

Q. The letter of Sept. 30, from the 
trustees to the directors. 

Mr. Whipple—-May I take that letter 
itself? That is in evidence. 
It is Exhibit 47a. (To 
the witness) You had better take a 
look at it. 

The Master 
ber. 


Mr. 


-I didn’t get that num- 


Whipple—47a. Just take a look 
it. (Handing paper to witness.) 
Well, it should be Exhibit 4a, but it 
surély has got a 47 there. 

Mr. Withington—I _ think 
marked twice. 

Mr. Whipple—Why? 

Mr. Withington— Well, 
one time afterward. 
marked twice, both 47 and 4a. 

Mr. Whipple-—-How does that 
pen? 

Mr. Withington—I do not know. I 
think there was another copy of it 
used in another case, and they marked 
that at the same time. 

Mr. Whipple-—-Well, which 
marked in the other case? 

Mr. Withington—No; they are both 
marked in this case: both those ex- 
hibit numbers were given to it. 

Mr. Whipple—That is extraofdinary. 
If Your Honor please, | am perplexed 
to know just what to call it. 

Mr. Withington-—The proper number 
is 4a. 

Q. You 


it was 


I think that 
jt 


is 


hap- 


was 


over, have 
Mr. Mc- 


have looked it 
vou? “4a.” we will cal) it. 
Kenzie, vou have seen it? <A. Yes. 
Q@. Now, when did you first see a 
full copy of it? A. To the best of my 
recollection, when it was published in 
the testimony here. 
Q. Now, what 
read to you? 
and tell us what parts Mr. Eustace 
A. (Examining letter.) 
Well, I can’t tell you. 
Q. Do your best on it... 
he may have read it all. 
Q Well, did he? Isn't that a fact? 
A. Mr. Whipple, I have tried to search 


parts of it were 


A. Because 


my memory for this-—for the events— | 
;and I have no copy of this in my files, 


and I really cannot remember what | read gave 


happened. 

Q Well, do your best. Don’t you 
think it is your best recollection that 
he read the whole letter to you? A. 


Why, I think so, yes. 


Q. And don’t yop think he showed 
you the text of it? A. Well, I don’t 
know. 

Q. Now, may I call your attention 
to the record of a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on Sept. 39, 1918, 
at 10 a. m. 

“Measrs.  Bustace, 
Ogden present. 

“The meeting opened with the usual 
prayer. 


Rowlands, and 


session considering the draft of a let- 


ter to the Christian Science Board of. 
Directors, reaffirming and amplifying . 


the statements made to the directors 


relative to the Deed of Trust at the 


time of their conference Sept. 11. 
-“After drawing up the first copies | 
of this letter, it was given to Mr. 


and Sentinel, who was one 


«Publishing Society. 19 years on that board.” 


r 


“ty 


my i 


is absolutely em- 


and demanding | copy to Mr. Dixon and to Mr. Watts, | ‘another copy of it so that it might be| A. Well, 


n Science. If 


@ fail in respect to. 


tors have the 
from office 

} trustees have the’ 
or. There 


>>. és Ge 


ff ference between | 


upon God for 

out into dem- | 
justifies itself 

he attitude of feel- 
|. tribunal and un- 
time to time de- 
hed by that 


Society is 

& works, I feel’ 
as never be- 
at the demonstra- | 


Then it speaks of having given a 


and then this follows: 


“Each assented to and approved of 


the contents.” 

A. Well, that is a better record | 
‘than my memory. . 

Q. You accept that record, will | 
you? A. I think it is Mkely to be 
true. 

Q. Yes. 
any way having dissented from the 
propositions stated in the letter when 
Mr. Eustace read it to you, do you? 
A. I did not declare myself at that 
time, but I was very much troubled 
over the whole situation. 

Q. Well, that is all right, and I 
have no objection to that statement; 
but be careful now that we 
you said. A. Yes. 


(Letter | 


it | 


Won't you look it over. 


uation which Mr. 
when he was a witness would have) your statements in regard to a par-|up of Mr. 
there would! ticular subject, I am not going to press meeting 


Q. Do you mean to say you spoke | 
A: ‘RO, 
not 

Q. Very well. ‘But you did not dis- | 
A. I did not dissent. 

Q. And you accepted the record as 
a true statement? A., Oh, yes. 

Q. I beg your\pardon? A. I did. 

Q. Now then, at some time after 
this meeting of the Board of Directors | 
or the meetings an Jan. 24 and Jan. 25 
you undertook something in 
behalf, did 
not? A. 
way. 3 ' 

Q. Well, you undertook 
rect or galvanize that old letter of 
Feb. 15, 1916, which had been de- 
stroyed, did you not, and get the sig- 
nature of all the trustees to it again? 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Yes, that is what I meant. 
Yes. 

Q. And that in effect would resur- 
rect and galvanize it, or regalvanize 
it. You knew what I meant by it? A. 
I thought it was a splendidly fair state- 
ment. / 

- wee toe. s. 
could be a basis for— 

Q. Pardon me; that is not what I 
asked you, and I shall have to move 
to strike out something if you do not 
answer the questions in cross-exami- 
natior. You undertook that task at 
the suggestion of the Board of 
Directors, did you not? A. No. 

Q. I beg your pardon? A. No. 

Q. Dic anyone assist in preparing 


A. 


I thought it 


‘any of that literature which you pre- 


sented to Mr. .Eustace for his signa- 
ture? A. No. . 
Q. Did you submit it to the Board— 


A. Pardon me. Mr. Hatten agreed to 


and I declined. | ‘t and signed it. 


Q. Well, that I didn’t ask you. I 


| was asking about any aSsistance in the 
cabinet 


work, the preparation. A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Did vou submit it to the direc- 
tors beforesyou tried to zet Mr. Eus- 
tace to sign it? A. Not at all. 

Q. They knew nothing about it? A. 
Nothing at all. 

Q. That is what you undertook on 
your own initiative, so to speak? A. 
Quite so. 

Q. But 


it was after the interview 


'with the directors in which you called 


their attention to the fact that they 
apparently had not %m mind this let- 
feorr A. Ne. 

Q. Or at least. in which you had 
noticed that they had not in mind this 
letter? A. NO 

Q. It was after that, 
NO. 

Q. When did 


wasn't it? A 
vou draft this letter 
in which you tried to galvanize the 
old 1916 agreement into something 
alive with signatures attached to it? 
A. The first reference to that letter 
was on Jan. 22, when |! spoke to Mr. 
Eustace about it in a meeting of-the 
trustees. 

Q. 3ut what Iam now speaking of 
is the directors’ relation to it A. 
Well, they had no relationsnip to it 
at all! 

Q. Had vou talked with them about 
preparing a letter to them? A. That 
was a different letter altogether 

Q. What? What is a different let- 
ter? <A. The directors asked me to 
make a statement in regard to the 
relationship of the two hoards, which 
I did under date of Jan. 27. 

Q. That is not what I am asking 
about at all; I am asking about your 
endeavor to get Mr. Eustace’s signa- 
ture to the old agreement which had 
been tofn up. A. That was my own 
affair 

0). 
Yos 

Q 
tive? 

Q. 
of the 
know of. 

Q. Well, that would seem to be jus- 
tified, because Mr. Dickey has testified 
he did not know 
Now, at the meeting of directors on 
Jan. 25, you heard them reading from 
their minutes as to the conferences 
with the full Board of Trustees in 
February, 1916, didn’t you?. A. Yes, 
! heard Mr. Dittemore read them. 

Q. Yes. And the minutes you heard 
in full a series of rules 
proposed by the directors for the gov- 
ernment in action of the trustees 
otherwise, the Dittemore memoran- 
dum? That is so, isn’t it? A. Yes, 


That was your own affaiy? A. 


it started on own. initia- 
| a 
With no knowledge on the part 


directors? A. None that I 


your 


the Dittemore memorandum was read. 
to | 


‘Q. The trustees did not agree 
bind themselves by any rules except 
those given in the Manual and the 
Deed of Trast and presented a pro- 
posal for fellowship in work which 
was read by you as chairman of the} 
Board of Trustees, but it was not 


considered acceptable to the directors. | 


That is a fair summary. of what hap- 
pened in 1916, in February, is it not? 


A. We did not sign the memorandum | 


“The trustees spent the morning, 
and they did not accept one proposal. | Board of Directors, when it had in 


f stated was | 


Q. Pardon me. What 
—perhaps that Js all Malit: A. Yes. 

Mr. Whipple 4to the stenographer) 
—~Will you read that answer? 

[Answer read by stenographer as 
‘follows: “We did not sign the mem- 
‘orandum and they did not accept our 


Mr. Whipple— Yes. 
Q. Then you thought that the letter 


utes are not complete without it, and | 
| you wanted to get Mr. Eustace to sign | 


recorded? A. Yes; 

be a matter of history. 
Q. Yes. Then you see just the sit-| 

Dickey testified to. 


80 that it might | 


been restored. That is, 


have been recorded this agreement or | 
statement of position which had really | 
You do not remember in been destroyed. 


That is so, isn't it?! 
It would bave been recorded, yes. | 
Q. Yes, that is right. And as it is 


A. 


there is not any record or reference to | 


any such thing, and the paper was ac- | 


tually destroyed with the comment 


_ you have already testified to?) 
I belfeve that was the c 
“a. And what you were trying to do 


get what’ was to bring about a situation, which, 
if you could have brought it about,, 


on 


'restate that” 


the 
you | 
I do not understand it that | 


to resur- | 


‘| Well, he still has it: 


and what was discussed? 


it had been torn up. | 


| had 
and 


to keep a little bit of a straight-jacket | 
cross-examination, because you) 
have so much liberty on the direct, and. 
my questions are not an excuse merely | 
to let you talk as you please, but to. 
get an answer. A. True. will you | 

[Question read by stenographer as 
follows: “And what you were trying | 
to do was to bring about a situation, | 
which, if #ou could have brought it| 
about, would have been a little more 
consistent with what Mr. Dickey tes- 
tified to, wouldn't it?’’] 

A. ¥es. 

Q. But of course when Mr. Eustace 
refused to sign it, you failed? A. 
I don’t know— | 

Q. Yes, that is right—he still has | 
it, Mr. Dickey has not. Now, in view | 
of what you testified to a moment ago, 

I direct your attention to the record | 


‘of a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 


Feb. 26, 1919, at which, according at9 | 
‘the record, you were present and’ took 
a part. Do you remember being there ' 
A. No, Bot, 
at thig moment. | 

Q. Well, let me read it and see if. 
that accords with your memory. A... 
Yes, 

© (Reading: ) 

“The regular meeting of the Board | 
of Trustees convened Wednesday, Feb. | 
26, 1919, at 2 o’clock, with all members 
present. The meeting opened with the 
usual prayer. The minutes of the pre- | 
vious meeting were read and approved. 

“Mr. McKenzie came to the meeting 
and general questions relative to the 
editorial work were discussed. In the 
course of conversation, Mr. McKenzie 
brought up the question of his desire 
to enter a protest against an action 
taken by the -Board of Directors of 
The Mother Church three years ago in 
recording the directors’ memorandum 
which was under consideration and 
had been rejected.” 

If I may interrupt myself in read- 
ing. you referred there to the Ditte- 
more memorandum, did you not? $A. 
That is not my phraseology, however. 

Q. u mean, what I have read is. 
not yours? A. Wo. 

Q. Of course it was not, because 
vou were not secretary of the. meeting 
But the reference was to the Ditte- 
more memorandum, was it not? That 
is the only memorandum that you had 
three years ago? A. Yes, it appears 
to be to that. 

Q. And you are represented here as 
entering a protest against the action 
taken by the directors three years ago 
in recording that memorandum which 
had heen rejected. You 
don’t vou? A. Yes. I say, 
my phraseology. 

Q. Well, is it in substance correct? 
A. No. What I objected to was not 

Q. Oh, pardon me. A. re- 
cording our letter. 

Q. Pardon me. 
answer. A. Yes. 

() I won't object to it. 
course it is. 

Q. But you say 


that is not 


Well, that is a fair 


| ee 
that this record you 
in not think is right hecause it does 
not agree with vour memory? A. Be- 
cause the word “reject” was not used 
tomy knowledge. 

©. Well, did vou saythat you de- 
ejred to enter your protest against the 
action taken by the directors three 
years ago in recording the directors’ 
memorandum which was up for con- 
sideration and had been rejected, or 
some other word = cquivalent to 
“reject”? A. No, my protest was en- 
tirely on leaving out our letter. 

Q. tut that was also rejected? 
Well. but if one was recorded why 
should not the other be recorded in the 
of fair play? 
let us see what the ref of 
if you will follow it. A. 


interests 

QO. . Now, 
this record is, 
Yes. 

Q. 
your 
Very good. 

Q. (Reading: ) 

“Mr. McKenzie stated that in one of 
his recent conferences with the Board 
of Directors they had read to him the 
minutes of a meeting in 1916 in which | 
the Board of Directors had included, 
the contents of a mefiorandum which | 
been presented to the trustees, | 
which, as Mr. McKenzie stated, | 
had heen rejected by the trustees, and | 


with 
A. 


cee if eithor accords 
stimulates it. 


A nN d 


memory or 


| whic h h: ad heer n avreed by Mr. Dickey, 


'Mr. Dittemore and Mr. Neal, as mem-_ 
hers of the Board of Directors present, 

‘and Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Hatten and | 
Mr. Eustace, as members of the Board | 
‘of Trustees of the Publishing Society, | 

that everything in connection with the | 
memorandum should be in substance | 


| wiped out, and that we should all work | ‘ 


together as Christian Scientists urtder | 


‘the spirit of the Manual and the Deed | 
‘of 


Trust. This was unanimously | 
agreed to by the six present, and, as | 
Mr. McKenzie said, it was an absolute. 
breach of confidence, to say nothing of 
being untrue, to have the memoran-. 
dum recorded in the minutes of the} 


| substance been settled to consider it 
‘torn ma ! 

Q. Does that either— A. Yes, I 
think that is a fair statement. 

Q. Is that a fair statement of what 
you said? A. Yes. 

Q. And what you 
\A. Yes. 

Q. There are no mental reserva- 
tions this time? A. Well, I was just 


Sincerely felt?) 


Q. No, pardon me; there were no) 
mental reservations on the subject? | 
you will have to explain | 
what you are after, please. | 

Q. 
planation; if you do not know what 
mental reservations are in expressing | 


it with vou, because I am afraid I could | 
not make it quite clear. Now, Mr. | 
Hatten is living, isn’t he? A. Yes. 

Q. 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you seen him here? 
have not. 

Q. At all? A. TI have not. | 

Q. Have you seen him at the office | 
of the attorneys of the directors? A. 
I have noy seen him for quite a long 
time. 


Q. 


a 2 


{so? 


| February, didn’t he? 


—— +e a 


|for that suggestian. . 


iter of Sept. 


notice that, % 


stirred at 


' 
A 
+ . ; 


i the 


expressed 


I won't trouble you with an ex-|.Put your question in the sense that I 


Q. Now, have you talked with him 
as to his memory of what happened at) 
that time? A. No, I have not. 

Q. Have you knowa of the directors 
or their counsel asking him about it? 
A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. Neither directly nor indirectly? | 
A. Neither directly nor indirectly. 

Q. But you know his handwriting, 
don't you? A I do., 

Q. Didn't you know he was asked 
to make a statement in writing of 


| what he remembered about these oc- 


currences—-to make a statement in or 
about last November, and that he did 


Mr. Dane+Asked by whom? 

Mr. Whipple—Asked by one of the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Eustace, to 
make a statement to Mr, Eustace of 
‘what he remembered about it. 

The Witness—I am not sure as to 
that. 

Q. Well, you are not sure as to it? 
A. Why, I don’t remember any-—that 
that was brought to my attention. 

Q. Well, will you look at this»sig- 
mature, just the words, “Sincerely 
yours, Thomas W. -Hatten, Boston, 
Massachusetts, November 26, 1918"’— 
unquestionably those are in the hand-_ 
writing of Mr. Hatten, aren't they? 
A. They are. 

Q. You know that. 
say something in these 
A. 


Mr. Hatten did 
meetings in 
Yes. 
already— 3 

Q. He said something ir 
meetings with the directors in Febru- 
ary, 1916, didn’t he? A, That is men-. 
tioned in the letter that you read, my 
letter. 

Q. Let us look at that. Thank you 
Where is that. 
letter ?. | 

Mr. Strawn-—Feb. 15? | 
Mr. Whipplé—Feb. 15. No, the let- 
21. Haven't you a copy. 
of it? 

Mr. 
now. 

Mr. Whipple—You must have copies | 
of these letters as they are put in. 

Mr. Strawn—No, I don’t seem to 
have a copy.. Where is the original? 
Have you the original there? . 

Mr, Watts—No. $4, @ 

Mr. Whipple—-Every minute, you 
know, we are liable to want to use any 


Strawn— I don't find one. here |. 


of these letters, so that it will be con-" 


venient to have copies ready. I want 
the letter of Sept. 21. If we have a 


have to stop the trial 
We. 


Wise we may 
while we are waiting for a letter. 


that goes in. 


when it is asked for. 

[Mr. Watts passes to Mr. Whipple a 
copy of the letter referred to.]} 

Q. What you referred to in your 
letter of Sept. 
now, | take it, is this—I take it that it 


is your reference to Mr. Hatten—my | 7a) is my signature. 


eve does not fall on it at the moment. 
Will you look at it and see (passing to 
the witness the letter referred 


'Tell us what you referred to. 


The Witness—That (pointing). 

Mr. Whipple—-Thank you. 

Q. You point to this: 

“Mr. Hatten’s loyalty to the Leader 
the movement caused him to hea 
this point, because he felt 


of 


that in the Deed of Trust 


That states very 
time of those interviews 
Dittemore proposition and the 
trustees’ jetter were both torn up, 
does it not? 

Mr. Dane-—-I object to that. I object 
to the question to this witness which 
scught to have him say that what ‘s 
in this letter states very 
precisely Mr. 


ihe 


clearly and 
views. 
Mr. 
stance— No, it is not Mr. Hatten's 
views; it states the substance of what 
Mr. Hatten said at these interviews. 
do not want to ask him. to. go at 
length into Mr. Hatten’s statement. 
The Master-—-I did not so under- 
stand your question. 
Mr. Whippie—That is what I meant. 
The Master-—-It comes to this, 
whether that is a correct representa- 
tion and summing: up of what Mr. 
Hatten said at that interview. 


Q. Is Mr. Hatten a Church official 


Q. im that letter do you recollect 


now’? A. Please explain. Mra. Eddy saying anything abdeat Mr 


Q. Mr. Hatten, ts he a Church off-! Neal's holding any office? 

cial, or in the employ of any of the’ * Mr oane- One minute; I abject to 

departments of the Church? A. I> that. 

don't think so. The Let bis finish his 
Mr. Thompson—I can't hear you, sir.’ question | 
The Witness—A pfdctitioner-—do Mr. Dane-—-He ts 

you mean that? stance of a letter. 


Q. He is a practitioner? Mr. Thompson-I hare called for ft 
Q. And he lives in ere Mr. Dane—-That doesn't make tt 


Master- 


stating the sab- 


A. Yes. 
its 


have your redirect 


|. Kenzie, 


| proximately? 


these | 


that, 


to)?! 
is my signature. 


a telegram on Dee: 
/ were 


Mrs. Eddy | 
very fully and clearly defined her in- | 
tention with regard to the Publishing | 
Society and its trustees.” 
concisely and | 
broadly just Mr. Hatten’s position at 
when | 


documents as indicating .the relations 


Christian -Science? 

time, yes. 

Hatten’s | 
| oss: I was. 

Whipple—That gives the sub-| 


Mr. Whipple—-Yes, Your Honor. 
Will you read the question that I put? 

[The reporter reads as follows: 
‘That states very concisely and. 
broadly just: Mr. Hatten’s position at 
the time of those interviews’ when | 
the Dittemore 
trustees’ 
does it not?’’] 

That is what I stated. 

Mr. Dane—That points out exactly 
the objection. It asks him if that 
states clearly and precisely Mr. Hat- 
ten’s position at that time. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

Mr. Dane—I understand that Your 
Honor does not want that. 

The Master—That js not what you 
want, is it? 


York State. 


proposition and the | 1898? 
letter were both torn up, | 


Mr. Whipple—Well, his position as 
indicated by what he said. I will re- 
vise the question. : 

Mr. Dane-—-Thank you.. 

Mr. Whipple—Let me read that 


‘again, because no doubt you have been | 
diverted by this. | 

The Master—Would we not shorten! 
it up if you put another question? 


supposed you intended to put it. 

Q. Does this state a fair summing | 
Hatten’s statement at the. 
in February, 1916: “Mr. | 
Hatten’s loyalty to the Leader of) 
the movement caused him to be’ 


‘atirred at this point, because he felt if you had the letter I mean you to have straightened out. 
Is he present in the court room? that in the Deed of Trust Mrs. Eddy | wouldn't be glad to put it in. 
|had very fully and clearly defined her | you got the letter? | 
intention with regard to the Publish- 
ing Society and its trustees?" 


A. 
states the substance of what he said. 
Q. Yes, at the time, and in the pres- 
ence of the directors who had assem- 
bled—is that correct? A. Yes. 


It 


Mr. Whipple—-I will just ask to have 


But he was present at all these, the paper identified to which Mr. Hat-j; don’t believe it is the rizht one. 


vicinity? A. Yes. admissible. 
r. Whipple—That is all. 
Mr. Thompson—Will Your Honor 


‘take a recess now” 


The Master—We wilf stop for a few 
minutes. , 

‘Recess from 11:46 to 11:59 a. m.) 

Mr. Thompson—You: would rather 
b@fore [| cross- 
examine on my ®ase, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Dane—TI! think that perhaps you 
had better cross-examine first. 

Mr. Thompson—All right. I will go 
ahead. 


Cross-Examination © on 


Defendant Dittemore. 


(By Mr. Thompson.) Mr, Mec- 
how long have you known 
Mr. Dittemore, roughly speaking. ap- 
A. Perhaps six or 
seven years, I am not sure. 


Q. Six or seven years. 


Q. 


Your rela- 


‘tions with him have been on the whole 


Fame | pleasant, 


have they not? A. Kindly. 
You have had some 


Q.. Kindly. | 
have you 


correspondence with him, 
not? A. Yes. 
Q. You havé looked to him for as- 


nected -with Christian Science, -have | 
you not? <A. No. | | 

Q.° What? A. No. ; 

Q. 
from him of that kind?’ A. 

‘remember of. | 
Q. You found him a man devoted. 
‘to the cause of Christian Science, did | 
you not? <A. As he saw it, yes. | 
Q. Yes; and as you saw it, too. 
didn’t you?’ A. No, : 
. Q. Do you méan that? Do you mean 

Mr. McKenzie? A. Yes. 

Q. Well, see if some of these little 
leaflets that I have here will refresh | 
your recollection. (Showing leaflets to. 
witness.) Have you ever read any 
of his articles on Christian Science? 
A. Yes, I think I have. 
You have answered it. 


Not that I 


Q. _ Did you | 


| approve of them? 


copy of it it does not make any differ- Sia 


ence if the original is gone, but other- | 


The Master—That is a pretty gen-| 
al question. 
Q. I mean, ‘were they. consistent | 


with vour ideas of a loyal supporter of 


should have a copy of every exhibit | the true doctrines of Christian Sci- | 
We ought to have a copy | &Mce? 


ready that can be furnishe | 
eady that can be furnished promptly | ter of May 17, 1918? Just look at your , 


‘A. On the whole, yes. 


Q. Is that your signature to a let- | 


Board of Directors’? 
Behalf, of ° 


to look“at it. 


| them: 


Mr. Thompson -—Doesn't it? 

The Master.-Paute g. moment. You 
say that is a letter you have called 
for? 

Mr. Thompson-— Yes 

The Master—I think we will watt 
and see what the jetter is before we 
examine further about it 

Q. I understood you to tell Mr. 
Whipple that you were presen! at this 
trustees’ meeting of Sept. 74. 1918, 
where a letter was prepared the 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell him that you did 
not approve that letter? <A. No; iT 
Said that.I had given assent to it. 

Q You did give your assent to it. 
Well. did you write to the Christian 
Science Board of Directofs on Jan. 
1919, a letter? 

Mr. Bates—-We would like to look at 
that; let me look at that. : 

Mr. Thompson—-You have looked at 
that. 

Mr. 


to 


wt, 


Bates—Well, I have got a right 


Mr. Thompson—No, I don’t think 


sistance occasionally in matters cOn-;so: you have seen them once. 


“*r. Bates—I have a rizht to look at 
them again. 


The Master—Well, if you don't give 


Have you ever received any help } Governor Bates full opportunity to 


examine them we cannot admit them. 
Mr. Thompson—Haven't vou read 
the letters once?’ 
Mr. Bates—I propose to show them 
to Mr. Smith; he is counsel in the 
case and he ants to see them. 


Mr. Thompson—I don't care to have 


these letters spread all around among 


your associates; I don't know whether 
he is counsel or not. He.khas been 
counsel in one proceeding and also 
a criminal defendant in one proceed- 
ing. 

Mr. Bates—I submit to Your Honor 
‘that that should be struck out. 

Mr. Thompson—If you haven't had 
‘the letters enough you may take 
I don’t’care to have them 
spread around among your associ- 
ates. . 

The Master—! shall have to rely on 


| Governor Bates. 


Mr. Bates—Judge Smith is one of 
the counsel in this case, he certainly 


signature without regard to the letter. has a right to look at them. 


A. That-is my signature. | 


Mr. Thompson—lI will offer. this | 


21 in what you said just | /°'ler- 


Q. 
other letter here, of April 26, 1917? A. 
Q. And on e4till another one, of 
May 9—the year not stated? A. That. 


Q. ' And did you send Mr. Dittemore 


in Syracuse? 
gram to witness.) 
that telegram and see if that is any- 
thing you sent him. <A. Yes. 

Q. 

Mr. Thompson-—Now, I offer these. 
of Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Dittemore 
and his views about him at different 
times during a period of years. 


2, 1916, when you, 
(Showing tele-|of Jan. 27, 1919, 
Take a look at. 


You” recognize that, don’t you?’ . 
A. Yes; that is the one. | 


j 


[The documents. above. identified 


are handed to counsel.} 


were formerly a Presby-' 
be- 


Q. You 
terian clergyman, were you not, 
fore you became 
c For a short | 
\ 
Q. What? A. For a short time, 

Q. You were ‘educated for the 
Presbyterian ministry, were you? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Where were you educated? A. | 
Toronto University, and then Knox | 
College. 

Q. Toronto University? 
‘Q. Then what college? 
College. 

Q. Where is that? A. In Toronto., 

Q. You are a Canadian? A. Yes, 
Auburn Theological Seminary after 
that. 

Q. Canada? 

Q. Where 


A. Yes. 
A. Knox 


In Auburn city. 
A. In New 


A. 
is that? 


Q. Do you recollect anything about 
Mr. Neal’s leaving the Board of 
‘Trustees of the Publishing Society in| 
A. Yes. 


Q. You were acquainted with Mr. 
Armstrong in his lifetime, were you 
not?. A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever see a letter that 
Mrs. Eddy wrote to Mr. Armstrong 
about Mr. Neal? Yes or No. A. No./| 

Q. Was it ever read to you? I want. 
your best memory. A. Well, I can’t 
say. There may have been many let- 
ters. I remember of no letter. 

Q.) Do you, gir, remember of a let- | 
ter of ‘Mrs. Eddy to Mr. Armstrong 
stating why she desired Mr. Neal to. 
leave the trustees? 

Mr. Dane—Just a moment. 

Q. Yes or No. A. Yes, I do. 

Q. You do? A. That was to the) 
| best— 

Q. You have answered me; I don’t | 
want anything more than that. Just. 
confine yourself strictly to the ques- | 
tions, please. ~ | 

Mr, Thompson—Have you got the! 
letter, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates—Yes. I would be very 
| glad to put it in, too. 


Mr. Thompson—lI guess not, because | 


i 
| 


Have | 


Mr. Bates—I ‘understand those let-. 
ters are not here. ! 
Mr. Thompson—Well, you know of | 
such a letter, don’t you? 3 
Mr. Bates-—Well, I know of a letter. 
that we would be very glad to put in. | 
Mr. Thompson—Very likely. Then i 
l am 


connected with) | it is 


, im a particular case. 


The Master—You are showing them” 
as I understand, to your associate 


‘counsel. 
is this your signatufe on an- | 


Mr. Bates—He is one of the coun- 
sel in the case. 

Mr. Thompson—Of course if you 
take that position I suppose theoret- 
ically and technically he has a right 


‘to see them. Will you now produce 


the letter of Jan. 27, 1919. 

Mr Dane—I have a copy of a letter 
that was not sent 
to the Board of Trustees, which I! 


understand is the same letter. 


Mr. Thompson-——He can tell. 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 

Mr. Thompson — The witness will 
say this ig a copy of the letter he 
sent? 

Mr. Dane—That is the letter. 

Mr. Thompson—I would like to 
identify that. Any objection to that 
going in? ~- 

Mr. Dane—Not the slightest; 
want it to go in. 


Mr. Whipple—i do not ‘understand 
being offered in the Eustace 


we 


case. 

Mr. Thompson—No, it is not. 

Mr. Whipple—And if it is not, and 
does not become admissible there, I 
do not care for it. 

The Master—What is the date? 

Mr. Thompson—Jan. 27, 1919. 

Mr. Dane—If the letter is not being 
offered in both cases we shall order it 
‘in the Eustace case, if you prefer it. 

Mr. ompson—I am offering it in 
one case now, that is all. 


Mr. Bates—Am I wrong, if Your 
Honor please, in stating that if a pa- 


‘per is offered in one case it is admis- 
| sible in both cases if it is admissible 


at all? 

Mr. Thompson—Certainly; 
all agreed on that. 

Mr. Bates—Then I don’t think you 
should limit it. 


Mr. Thompson—I have the right to 
offer it and to limit it fm any way I 
please. 

The Master—Let him offer it. and if 
it is objected to in the Eustace case, 
why, we will. see what is to be said 
about it. : 

Mr. Bates—Well, I understand it is 
offered in both. 

Mr. Whipple—It is objected to in 
the Eustace case, if Your Honor 


we are 


Please, but I understand that it is not 
offered in the Eustace case. 


Mr. Thompson—I don’t .offer it in 
that case. Governor Bates says he is 
going to later. I suppose he can do 
that. 

The Master—lIf it goes in and it is 
Material in the other case I suppose 
counsel will have a right to use it 
for the purposes of that case. 


Mr. Whipple—I understand that 
Governor Bates expects to offer it in 
the Eustace case. 

The Master—Yes. 

Mr. Bates—No, I do not. 

The Master—Now he says he does 
not. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, 1 thought you did. 


Mr. Bates—That is just what I asked 
I under- 
stand the offering of it now so far as 
material makes it evidence in both 
cases, 

Mr. Whipple—I do not so under- 
stand it. if Your Honer pleasé. I un- 
‘derstand that a letter may be admis- 
sible in one case and may not in the > 
other, and that ultimately Your Honor 
will rule as to whether it is admissible 
For instance, in 


a. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1919 


Q rhat? A 1 fe not what 1! nenwer ‘as 

, | all the 

What? 

Q. Did aay those data bear on 

Yea. the question of the relations bet wees 

| eel tila, tol wasn't it? these two beards’ A. I don't know. 

What you said to Watts was true; Q That was what you were asked 

}wasn't it? A. Partly. for, wasn't it? That was why they 

.Q2. Do you mean to say you said were interested in it, waan't it? A. 

to him, intentionally, anything that No; they were trying to get the his- 
A. What I tory of the case. 


Sat. iii 


Yes 
data 
A. 

of 


~- patie then with all my heart | in some of these publications, weren't | That we all were trying to bring. Mr. tnompesn Thank you very 
Vt, in the Ditte- that the Pub g Society should you? A. Yes. | about. |muc 
rest where Mrs. Eddy placed it;in The| Q. Do you mean to tell us still thar; Q. Well, he—he also. That is true, | Q. You knew that, way back in 1916, 
You object to it in your | Mother Church as an accepted gif. As you gould not, with an ample o por-/ien’t it? A. Well, he was not the and for a considerable time after that 
oné of the First Members who accepted tunity to estimate the meaning of that manager of the business. yeas, Mr. Dittemore and Mr. Neal were 
Yes, Your Honor. ‘that gift, standing, I am sure, in full letter of Sept. 30—that you were un- Q. (reading:) on a committee of the directors to 
I admit it subject | ‘agreement with the vast multitude | able to determine its jcathinase 40} “A good word from the textbook is: | make visits to the trtistees and gener- 
‘of Church members in the world, I you mean to tell us that still? A. 1I| ‘This Science of being obtains not | ally supervise the action of the trus-/ 
repudiate any theory, legal or other- | 'mean té say— - alone hereafter in what men call Par- | tees, did you not? A. Yes. 
wise, which would claim the Publish-| @Q: 1 don’t want that: do you mean) 4dise, but. here and now’ (285: 3)-| Q. And you never objected to their 


ing Society as the possession of any | that—do you mean that? A. I will) Slowly enough it dawns upon us that | ,doing so, did you? A. No. 


hem defendants agree 


or 3 Perhaps after Your 
it it may be easier to 
ether it is admissible in 


i 


This letter is dated Person or persons, If any such claim | pave to explain. 


10 Concord Avenue, Ar-— 
mbridze, Mass., ad-' 
an Science Board 

1, Massachusetts, 


minute. 


on -Yes, sir. 
the witness? 
Yes, sir. 


—€ on. 

“Mr. McKenzie to the. 
Jan. 27, 1919, 
it 715, and is read by Mr. | 

ws: ] 
Exhibit 715) 
* y nue 


nusetts. 
“Jan. 27. 1919. 


has been made, then The Christian 
Science Publishing Society should: be 


‘rescued from the grasp of legal power, 
and now it must be plit back into the 
if we would not be 


arms of Love, 


found fighting against God: (Misc. 


A letter! Writings, 140.) 


“TI am sending an identical letter to 
the Board of Trustees. 
“Yours faithfully 
(Signed) “WM. P. McKENZIE.” 
The Master—Now, the only impor- 
tance of all that here is as it. tends to 


is contradict or qualify something that 


he has testified to in the case. 
Mr. Thompson-—That is all I am 


‘talking about. 
The Master-—-The tendency is slight ; 
‘either way, isn't it? 


_Mr. Thompson—Well, I do not know, 


sir; I think that he has been on every | 


, Science Board of Di-, side of this matter. 
a 


setts. 


inequiyocally with the | 
ctor ow the authority of 
When Mary 

| The Christian Sci- } 
rT . ‘a gift to The 
.) I was ones of the 

s who accepted the gift, 


*ublishing Society be-. 


ral part and a useful 
he Mother Church. The 
as included in the gift— 
S, business assets, copy- 
dd will, except that Mrs. 
i for a time to hold her- | 
~~ of the Journal. 
| »owered a Board of. 
d and conduct the busi- | 
tific directions. Mrs. | 
from time to time, 
t the Publishing Society 
n integral part of The 


h, for she devoted an en-.| 


Manua!] and several | 


A | 


Q. When you wrote that letter, Mr. 
McKenzie, you had had two interviews | 


a day or two before with the Board of | 


9 | 
Directors, hadn't you? A. Two inter- ‘cance of that letter of Sept. 30? I want | 


E- date as near as you can give it. 


views, yes. 
Q. You had been asked by the 


Board of Directors, and especially by | 
Mr. Dittemore, to declare your position | 


one way or the other in this contro- | 
versy, had you not? Yes or no. 
Yes. 


do so, had you not? A. No.: 


 Q. Did you do so the very first 
'time you were asked by Mr. 


Ditte- 


more? I want you to think carefully. 


A. The first time I was asked. wis by 


a letter. 

Q. No; at those meetings Jan. 24 
‘and Jan. 25. Jan. 25 was the one, 
‘wasn’t it, when you were asked to de- 
clare your position? That is a fact, 


‘isn’t it? It was on Jan. 25, wasn’t it? 


A. That was not the —, of the 
meeting. 

; ‘oe. A =F aay, J didn’t un- 
derstand that was the purpose of the 


vs to the defining of | meeting. 


\e directors, the trustees, 


, as well as individual 
7 ne «6oMother Church 

rid in their relation- 

hing Society. Con- 
~ Laws she says (Mis- 
): ‘I approve the By- 
Mother Church, and re- 
stian Science Board of 
ntain them and sus- 


Mabytp to the Board of 
r example, the directors 
1 its operations by per- 
. but by constitutional 
éir relationship to the 
By. I believe to be, in 
astitutional authority 
ned in the Manual. 
— wnes I was a 
a aber of The’ 
Pt was under its disci-| 
— the Manual I had 
r the character and 


tian Scientist, and | 


‘ ice and obedience as a. 
* set forth. 


| Dittemore 


Q. I haven't asked.you that, sir, and 
if you will kindly note the question and 


answer that and not something else; | 


no matter what the purpose of that 
meeting was. When you went to the 
meeting of Jan. 25 it was then and 
there that you were asked tg declar 
your position, was it? Yes or no. 
No. 

Q. When was it—the meeting of 
Jan. 24? <A. I wasn’t asked that 
question. 

Q. Were you asked to state how 
you stood? A. Yes. 

Q. Who ‘asked you-—-what indi- 
vidual? A. I think it was Mr. Mer- 
ritt who asked me, or wrote a letter. 

Q. Did Mr. Dittemore ask you? 
He said that— 

Q. I haven’t asked you that, sir. 
Did Mr. Dittemore ask you to state 
where you stood, in substance? 
In substance, yes, but my— 

Q. Answer the question, pleage. A. 
All right. 

Q. No matter about your desire to 
_ put in anything else. In fact, 


questioned you quite) 


/or no. 


poee of that letter? Yes or no. 


A.’ ; 
| being help you, to reach that sense 


Q. And you had at first declined to| Of the meaning of that letter; and if 
|so, name the man. 


A. 


| 
A. 
|A. Not that I know of. 


‘dia, sir? 
A. | 
img? 3 


| about it, sir? 
have been all through my records and 


Mr. | have no copy of the letter anywhere. | 


‘QQ. I don’t want any explanation. 
Do you mean that, sir—that you could | 
not, with ample opportunity td read | 
and consider that letter of Sept. 30— 
that yon were unable to determine its 
significance? Are you willing to say 
yes or no to that question. 

willing to answer that directly? 
would rather explain. 

Q. 
willing you should explain. You will 
have ample time later to explain. I 
want an answer to that question, yes 


ae 


Will you repeat it, then? 

Q. Do you mean to say, sir, tiat 
with ample opportunity to read and 
consider that letter of the trustees of | 


‘Sept. 30, you, with, the education you. 


|!have and the training you have had. 
were unable to understand the signifi- 
A. 
Yes. 

Q. Well, when did you first come 
to the realizing sense of the signifi- | 


On the 22nd of January. 

Q. The 22nd of January of this| 
year? A. Of this year. 

Q.. Did anyone help you, any human 


A. No, I dont 
think so. 


Q. Did you come to that realizing | 
appreciation of the significance of that | 


letter all alone, by sitting down and 
thinking about ‘it? <A. I came to) 
understand— 

Q. I don’t want: that. 
it alone or with any help? 
alone. , 

Q. Did it alone? How many weeks. 
or months did it take you alone to 
realize the significance of that letter | 
of Sept. 30, as near as you can now 
approximate it? 

~The .Master—He has given you a. 
date, I think. 

Mr. Thompson I don’t know 
whether he is doing it all the time, 


Did you do 
A. I did it. 


_— 


‘sir, or only a part of the time. I. 


want to find out whether his labor 
was continuous or interrupted in try- 


e|ing to understand the significance of | 


that letter. 


The Witness—I was studying the 


situation all the time. 


Q. How much were you studying) 


the letter, not the situation? A. Which 
letter? 


Q. The letter of the trustees of | 
I never had the letter | 


Sept. 30. A. 


in my possession, so that I was not) 
studying it. 
Q. 


Did you ever have a copy of it? 


Q. Are you willing to say you never | 

A. No. 

Q. You know you did, don’t you? 
I do not. 

Q. What? Why do you hesitate 


A. Simply because | 


Q. Don’t vou know, sir, that you 


a trustee, I was trusted severely and quite at length, did he| were given ample opportunity to read 


in my obedience to. 
iI its requirements, and 


ed of Trust I received, 
in regard to my) 
/may get mercy,” 


is a trustee. 
| seems to have been. 


not, at that meeting of Jan. 25? Isn't 


that true? A. No. 

Q. Didn't you finally say to Mr. 
Dittemore, “Those who give mercy) 
or words to that’ 
A. That had | 


effect, in substance? 


the Publishing So-| nothing to do with my case. 


* y of law which claims | 


, or any one of them, | 


rsO possession of the | 
iety and take it out of. 


hurch, or control it as 
ny authority separate 
The Mother Church, | 
| sically wntenable. 
which the Church 


‘conveyed through | 


the true nature of 
+ morally and spiritu- 
, but materially ques- 
Mer the manner that 
4 
he end of taxing their 
their adherence to 
f the claims of Spirit 
merely legal titles. 


ean assume 
e business. What they 
) a trust involving 


noT 


= Mother Church, 


belongs. and in the 


if, and quite inevi- 
is metaphysically 


The becomes untrust- | 
, in | 


the duty of the | 


of his trust, 


his office vacant, 
@ trustees have the 
ee vacency. 


Pics the authority of. 


urch, must maintain 
ecting the Publishinz 
= those specifically 
t and employees, 
ie Journal, and mem- 
lege and duty it is to 
_ But it is very im- 
Airectors should not, 
authority, 

’ hip of the Pub- 
r persona! control of 
on any theory re- 
ing of the busi- 

man as specified in 
he Deed of Trust. In 
| Board of Lecture- 

rs do not look on the 
ibordinates or em- 
: r as fellow workers. 
any difficulties if the 
id themselves ready 

| trustees, viewing 
_ workers and col- 

s no reason in heaven 
cut out any reason 
should not be 

| , kindness, pa- 
e8. when necessary, 
pna wall against 
y says, ‘Schisms, 
beliefs are 
Science; they | 
of Science; 


nt and cast 
206.) [literary man—to write the editorials | 


} that had nothing 


comes to Christian | 
to have | 'that interview 


defined in the. 
to. 


not true, weren't you? 


them- | 


@. I don’t ask you that, sir. Did 
/you say that? A. I certainly ‘did. 
Q. Then you have answered 
keep right to the point. 


it; 


cussion that then took place, whether 


or not you had been on every side of | 
this cdéntroversy, did it? 


A. 
nothing to do with it. 

Q. Was anything said to you at that 
meeting to the effect that you had been 


'on every possible side of this contro- | 
\versy and the time had come to get. 


on one side or the other? A. No 
Q. That idea wasn’t expressed to | 
‘you? Are you sure? A. No. 
Q. Not in any form of words? 


| Not in any form of. words. 


Q. And it was in consequence of 
of Jan. 25, 


A. It was in answer to the 
request that I should write a state- 
ment of the case. 
Q. Yes. Do you think that letter 
consistent with the letter to the 


i 
Seman of Sept. 30 that you say you 
| Dittemore 


blessing? 


approved? <A. No, I do not. 

Q. When you approved the letter 
of Sept. 
thing that you knew at the time was 
A. No; I didn’t 
see where it was leading. 


Q. When you approved that letter 


of Sept. 30 did you understand it? A. | 
jn chr6énological order, beginning at 


I didn’t approve it, I assented to it. 


Q. When you. assented to that let- | 
ter and assented to the sending of that ' 
‘letter, did you thoroughly comprehend | 


the letter that you had been asked to 
assent to? A. Well, as I said, I didn’t 
see where it was leading. 

Q. I don’t mean that, sir; you may. 
not have seen the consequences of 
your act; that is a very different prop- 
osition. The question is, did you un- 
derstand the phraseology used and 
know what you had assented to? Yes 
or no. A. NO. 

Q@. You mean to say, then, that you, 
a college graduate, instructed in a 
theological school, given ample oppor- 
tunity to read that document, were 
unable to comprehend the phraseology 
used there? 
that? A. No. 


thoroughly understood it, didn’t you, 
before you assented to it? Is that 
true, sir? A. No, it is not. 

Q You have 
these publications for a number of 
years, haven't you? A. Two years. 

Q. You are a man supposed to have 
some literary capacity, aren’t you? 
You think you have, don’t you? 
don't know. 

Q. You were selected to write as a 


your position as editor, didn’t it? 
or no. 


| And you Say | 
to do with the dis- | 


It had 
of 
on was not the fact that unless you 
altered your position you might lose 


A. | 

about Mr. 
telegram of Dec, 2, 1916, addressed to. 
wasn't it, 
‘that you wrote that letter that I have 
just read? 


30 you were approving some-. 
kindness, after all, 


Do you mean to tell us 
| A. 
Q. The fact of the matter is you. 


been the. editor of 


A. I] 


and appreciate that letter of Sept. 30 


‘before your assent was given to it? 
| A. On one occasion, yes. | 


Q. Then you began tp think, not of 
‘the letter, but of the situation, you say, 
did you? A. Yes. 

Q. And the included 
Yes 


A. That was of no import- 


situatiqn 


ance. 
Q. I don't care whether it was of 
importance or not; it was a factor, 
wasn't it? A. I don‘ know. 
Q. You don’t know? Are you will- 
ing to say that among the elements 
the situation which you reflected 


/your job? A. I never considered it 
at all. | 
Q@. You never considered it? 
is your salary? A. $9000. 
Mr. Thompson-——$9000. Now, I! 
want to put in these other letters 


Dittemore. The first is a 


What 


Mr. Dittemore, and dated Syracuse, 
New York: 

“I feel your kindness like a big 
blessing Kellogg at Keith’s hopes to 
meet you install introducing Adams 
House over Sunday. 

(Signed) “McKENZIE.” 

Q. What was the kindness of Mr. 
that you ‘ felt like a 
I don't remember now. 
think there was any 


A. 


Q. Do you 


think of it? A. Well, that was a 


‘true statement. 


Mr. Thompson—aA true statement. 
The Master—Could you offer those | 


the beginning? 
Mr. Thompson—I am trying to. 
The Master-—-Let us have them all | 
marked together—the significance is. 
so small in any event. 


Mr. Thompson—I hope Your Honor 


will not decide finally on their sig- | 
nificance until you have had an oppor- | 
tunity to consider and look at them. 

Now, take this letter of April 26,' 
1916: 

“My dear Dittemore: 

“IT want to thank you for your. 
‘Christianly kindness in coming to talk 
with us.’ 

‘Do you remember what that 
about? Whois “us”? A. Please give. 
me the date. | 
Q. That was back on April 26, 1916. | 

I think that would be the trustees. | 

Q. The trustees. 


A. Yes. 


Q. (reading letter:) 
“Have faith in results though they 


;Slowly ripen,” 


That aleo had reference to the trus- 
tees, didn’t it? A. The business, yes. 
Q. And the results you wanted him 
to have faith in were the results that 
he, as a director, was trying to bring’ 


Are you | 


I know you would, but I am not | 


I am entitled to it legally. A. | 


A. | 


‘Progress is the maturing conception | 
of divine Love’—” 
some quotation I can’t make out— 
: “This progress is undoubtedly in 
‘some ways being made by the Pub-' 
lishing Society. This is encourage- time on for several years. 
ment among a thousand shortcomings. | only be three years, anyway. 
“Yours lovingly, | 
“WM. P, MCKENZIE.” |more and Mr. Neal were making an 
You thought there were a thousand 
shortcomings in the Publishing’ Soci- 
; ety, and he was helping you to over- 
come some of them, didn’t you? Isn t 
that. the sense of it? A. Yes., 

Q. At that time your views agreed | 
with his, didn’t they, about the geet 
lishing Society? Yes or no, sir. 
[that time. A. Partly. : |Mr. Dittemore on Nov. 7, 

Q. Well, this is a pretty sweeping | refresh your ‘ recollection. 
‘indorsement you give him there in the you can read it through 
letter, isn’t it; you thank him for what paper to witness). 
he. was trying to do to help you out. nation.) Yes, Mr. Thompson. 
| That is true, isn’t it? A. That is | 
true. ' you, 
| Q. Yes. 
of May 9—perhaps you can state the | (showing paper to Mr. Bates). 
|year; it is not stated here: Mr. Bates—No objection. 

“My dear Dittemore: | Mr. Thompson—Mr. Whipple, would 

“Having failed to get you by phone | 
'I want to tell you in some sure way 


they gave helpful, did you not, gener- 
ally? A. Yes, possibly. 

The Master—In what year? 

Mr. Thompson—1916, and from that 
It could 


counts and circulation expenses in 
‘November, 1916? A. 


mittee. 
Q. Well, see if looking at this let- | 


1916, will | 


Governor Bates. 


it? 


'Church here on May '3.” _v. Dickey, and then if you desire to re- 
is it dated?. 

Q. Cambridge. A. Probably the 
Cambridge Church. ‘ 

Q. Do you remember 
about the episode? <A. Not at pres- | 
Hr | offered in our case or not. 
'and safety in it.’ 
that? A. No, I do not, 

Q. You were not in the habit of 
| writing to Mr. Dittemore a sentiment 
which you really did not believe, were. 
‘you? A. Certainly not. 

Q. So that at this time you thought 
|Mr. Dittemore’s attitude showed wis- | 
_dom, kindness, and safety, did you? A. | 
I did. | 
| Mr. 
'tude’’? 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, 
attitude. 
| Mr. Bates—Is that 
| said? 

Mr. Thompson—I have read it. I 
| object to your interrupting my cross- 
examination. 

Mr. Bates- 
me whether that 
Says? 
| . Mr. 


‘paper to Mr. Whipple). 


not have it offered. 


“There was wisdom, kindness, | 


you had better now mark 
objecting to it. 


| pose that objection. 


| case. 
Mr. Thompson—All 
perfectly agreeable to us. 


“Nov. 7, 


right, that is 
(Reading: ) 


t 
— 1916. 


Bates—Did you say his 


“Rev. William P. 


I did say his | 
Board of Trustees, 


what the letter 
| ciety, 


“Boston, Massachusetts. 
“Dear Mr. McKenzie: 


-Will vou kindly inform 


is what the letter’! again yesterday was this: 


under the heading “circulation ex- 
pense” have increased approximately 
$15,000, when the cireulation was in- 
‘creased only approximately 5000 
‘copies. In- other words, on that 
crease in circulation of 5000 copies, 
the actual postage would 
cost 


not inform) 
and read it. 
to interrupt | 


Thompson—I will 
you. You have seen it 
and you have no right 
'my cross-examination. 

| Mr. Bates—I submit, 

he has no right to put 
| where he misstates what 
letter. 

| Mr. Thompson--I have not misstated 
what is in the letter. 

The Master—If he does it will be 
the worse for him in the long run. 

Mr. Bates—I simply direct his at- | 
tention to it. 

Mr. Thomrpson—yYou are directing | 
attention to what does not exist. 

The Master—I think you had better | 
both of you stop the discussion 
this point. episode, do you not? A. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well. I wish} Q. And that matter, after investi- 
to say that I was not undertaking to! pation, was corrected, was it not? A. 
/misquote from that letter— | I think so. 

The Master — Never mind, Mr. | Q. Yes. 
Thompson; go on and read the letter. ' erable loss pointed out by Mr. Ditte-| 

Q. At that time you thought there | 

was wisdom, kindness, and safety in 

Mr@ Dittemore’s general attitude—and 

[ repeat the word “attitude’-——toward 


Christian Science and your particular | , vs pes Boone nes sega - ~~ 
peerek, didn't. you?’ Yes or no. Al os ae ee 


Tae | considerable money loss which he had | 


Q. “The meetings proposed were. 
abandoned, with z ni 
) an opening of many! i+ - That is the truth, 


eyes to genuine metaphysics.” | ) . 
At that time you thought Mr. Ditte- | ‘raasaction, im general res A ee 
more had caused many eyes to be| general terms I think it was a matter 

opened to genuine metaphysics, didn't | of good bookkeeping. 
| Q. It was a matter, 


you? A. Yes. F ; > 
Q. Well now, take this letter of | —— a loss, did it not? 
May 17, 1918, addressed to Mr. Ditte- | 
a or. OM Q. You don’t know? 


more. It is on the heading of The 
Christian Science Publishing Society: Mr. Thompson—Have you a letter 
“Dear Mr. Dittemore: from Mr. McKenzie to the Christian 
“I have just received the first’ printed | Science Board of Directors, dated 
copies of the Sentinel for May 26, and | Feb. 14, 1916? 
am glad to see what a good make-up Q. Were you here when the records 
has appeared in spite of the many of the trustees were read in which it 
changes. was sald that you stated that here- 
after you were going to be the editor, 


“Let me thank you earnestly for’ 
your timely article which I am sure|/248much as heretofore you had not 


Your Honor, 
a question | 
is in the 


mated postage for 1915 was $77,000 to 
care for a total circulation of 68,000 
| copies.’ 
“Very sincerely, 
“J. V. DITTEMORE.” 

[Letter, Mr. Dittemore to Mr. Mc- 
'Kenzie, Nov. 7, 1916, is marked Ex- 
hibit 717.] 
at) Q. 68,000 copies. You recollect that 


to correct, weren’t you? A. 
sure of the details, Mr. Thompson. 


that 
I don’t 


however, 
A. 


Q. You found the assistance that | was not partly true? 


said to him was just— 
Q. No matter what you said 
him, sir. Whatever it was you said 


didn’t you? 
Tinterpretation of it. 
Q. Do you recollect that Mr. Ditte- | 
/you listen to my questions? 
investigation into certain postage ac- not asking you what you said. what-' 


I am not sure fever you said to Watts 
of the date, but there was this com-/ ject, you meant to 


ter, which is a carbon copy with the | 


Perhaps 
(showing 
A. (After exami- 


Mr. Thompson—ti will show it to 
I don’t think it 
Now, here is another one will help you to know muchxabout it | 


you like to see this before I introduce 
If it will shorten matters, I will 
what a splendid letter you sent our offer it simply in the case of Dittemore 


What church was that? A. Where, (offer it, you can put it in (handing | 


Mr. Whipple—Yes, I would rather) 
I take it, if Your! 
anything | Honor thinks it has a bearing on our) 
case it will be admitted, whether it is | 


The Master—I suppose that is what 
Do you remember | jt will come to, but I think if you re-| 
gard it as inadmissible in your case | 
it so by) 


Mr. Whipple—I should like to inter- | 


I should like to 
have it restricted to the Dittemore 


McKenzie, Chairman, 


“The Christian Science Publishing So- 


to him, you told him the exact truth, 
A. Well, that 


I didn’t ask you that, sir. Can't 
I am 


Q. 


But what- 
on that sub- 
tell him the truth 
didn’t you? 


ever it was I don't care. 


‘when you said it, 
A. I did. 


truth, wasn’t it? A. Yes. 


Q. Is there any reason for hesi- 
tating on a question like that. Mr. 
McKenzie? A. Yes, there is a good 
deal. 

Q. There is, is* there? Well, we 
will see what it is later. Mr. Me- 
| Kenzie, see if this refreshes your 
recollection about your not having had 


'a copy of that letter of September 30. |. 
trustees of that. 


|The record of the 
date: “After drawing up the first 
copies of this letter it was given to 
Mr. McKenzie, the editor of the Jour- 
nal and Sentinel, who was one of our 


19 years on that board. 
also given to Mr. Dixon, to Mr. Watts,” 

and so on. Does that refresh your 
_recollection, that a copy was given, to’ 
 woe—-five copies made and one given | 


| to you? Isn’t that true? A. No, it m) 


not. 

Q. You are not prepared to deny 
that is true, are you? A. No; I said 
I assented to that record a while ago. 

Q. Very well. Now, did you state 
this to the trustees at their meeting of | 
Oct. 1, 1918? Sée if this refreshes 
your recollection: 


“Mr : McKenzie was asked to come to | 


|the meeting to give the trustees in-| 
formation why the Deed of Trust had 


never been recorded.” 
Do you remember of being asked to 
the meeting for that purpose? A. Yes, 
I do. 

“Mr. McKenzie stated that the with- 


“The question we asked two or three. 
' weeks ago and which was referred to. 
|in the early years felt that it was a 


““Why should the postage account 
| give the subject matter of the Deed of 


in- | 


There was a very consid- | 


more which you were able afterward | 
I am not | 


put his finger on and called to your | 
attention, and you were able to correct | 
isn't it, of that | 


now you come to. 


| A. 
r 2. 


WAS | 


more, 


You thought that) 
his conduct then in coming to talk 
with them was characterized by Chris- 
tian kindliness, did you? 


will help to put courage and assurance 
into the hearts 


listen to these days.. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“WM. P. McKENZIE.” 
Do you remember writing that letter? 
| Yes. 

And you remember that at that 
time you had confidence in Mr. Ditte- | 
|; more’s capacity as an interpreter of 
| Christian Science, didn't you? A. As 
far as that article is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson— Yes. 

The Master—-Now, that is all? 

Mr. Thompson—That is all; 
sir. 

The Master—You may fasten those 
together and give them an exhibit 
‘number, and then follow them up by 
a, b, c, and so forth.- 


yes, 


| (Telegram addressed John V. Ditte- 


more, signed McKenzie, dated Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1916, is marked 


| Exhibit 716; 


Letter, Mr. McKenzie to Mr. Ditte- 


more, dated Cambridge, April 26, 1916, | as 


is marked Exhibit 716a; 

Letter, Mr. McKenzie to Mr. Ditte- 
dated Cambridge, May % is 
marked Exhibit 716b; 

Letter, Mr. McKenzie to Mr. Ditte- 
more, dated Boston, May 17, 1918, is 
marked Exhibit 716c.] 

Mr. Thompson—Now, will you let me 


of Sept. 30, 1918? 
Mr. Dane—I have them, Mr. Thomp-. 


son. 


you? I think before I come to that I | 
will inquire about one more letter. 
~ Mr. Dane—Here they are (handing 


about ia pie aeantiene. waen't it? A.| 


\records to Mr. Thompson), 


of many who are. 
tempted to waver because of what they 


see the trustees’ records, Mr. Whipple, | 
| substance? 


Mr. Thompson-——You have them, have | 


been, because Mr. Eustace was really 


the editor and had influenced you on 
the subject of the periodicals—did you 
hear that stated? A. I was not here. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you did say 
that, did you not? A. No. 

Q. In substance you stated that Mr. 
Eustace had been a dominating factor 
‘on the board, did you not? A. Yes, I 
(stated that Mr. Eustace’s position 
was— 

Q. Yes, 
question. 

The Master—What was the date of 
that? 

Mr. Thompson—That statement was 
made Jan. 29, 1919. I will read it to 
you to refresh your recollection. 

Mr. Dane—Have you got the exhibit 
number? 

Mr. Thompson—No; 
to you in a moment. 

Q. You stated to Mr. Watts, did 
you not, along about that date, Janu- 
ary, 1919, that after that time you 
were going to be the editor, inasmuch 
up to that time you had not been 
because Mr. Eustace had really been 
the editor through influencing you on 
the subject of the periodicals, or 
words to that effect? I am not asking 
for the exact words, but in substance 
that is what you said to Mr. Watts, 
wasn't it? A. That is hig statement 
of the case. ; / 

Q. That is the true statement, in 
Leave out his exact|, 
phraseology. You conveyed that idea 
‘to him, didn’t you? A. Well— 

Q. Isn't onat true, Mr. McKenzie? 
A. Possibly. 

Q: Well, st only “possibly,” but 
probably, isn’t it? A. It is not what 


l said, of course— . 
i 


you have answered the 


I will give it 


|tion of these two bodies? 


holding from record was not in accord 
with any special instruction from Mrs. 
Eddy, but that the Board of Trustees 


protection to the general situation to 
Trust some public record.” 


Did you tell them that? 
member that very well. 


| Wee Ge 


| Q. Was that a truthful statement 
that you made to them? | 
indicate a 
of $3 on each~subscription for | 
postage alone, whereas the entire esti- | 


A. Fae 
Q. And you stand by it now? 
Yes. 


Q. Do you remember this, Mr. Mc-' 
Kenzie, on Oct. 2, 1918, coming to the | 


meeting, and this occurring: 


“Mr. McKenzie was asked to come! 


to the meeting in order to give the 
trustees and the business manager in- 
formation concerning the Publishing 
Society which preceded the making of 
the Deed of Trust by our Leader.” 
Do you remember that? A. Yes, I 
remenvber that very well. 

Q. “A copy of Mr. McKenzie’s state- 


/ments was recorded by the assistant 


secretary of the Board of Trustees, and 
will when transcribed be submitted to 
Mr. McKenzie for approval’— 
Was it ever submitted to you? 
I don’t remember that. 


“after which this record will 
be placed on file in the folder men- 
‘tioned in the minutes of the meeting 
of Sept. 30, marked ‘Deed of Trust.” 
You don’t remember anything further 
about that? A. No. 

Mr. Dane—What year is that, Mr. 
Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson—Oct. 2, 1918. 

Q. Do you remember this: 

“The trustees consider the statement 

made by Mr. McKenzie, one of the orig- 
inal Publishing Committee appointed 
by Mrs. Eddy, a former First Member 
and a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees from the time of the institution of 
the Deed of Trust for 19 years follow- 
ing, to be of great value for historic 
‘purposes, and they expressed their 
gratitude and appreciation to Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie for telling us these incidents, 
that they might be made a part of the 
trustees’ record.” 
Do you remember of telling hee of 
those incidents? A. I think I passed 
over some letters that I had from Mrs. 
Eddy, Mr. Frye, and other letters. 


Q. Where are those letters now, 
do you know? A.I suppose the trus- 
tees have them still. 

Q. Didn't you tell them, didn’t you 
give them an account of the original 
proceedings in regard to the estab- 
lishment of this Publishing Society? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell them in substance 
that Mrs. Eddy intended it to be an 
independent means of spreading Chris- 
tian Science, independent of the direc- 
ters? A. No. 

Q. Did you tell them that she in- 
tended it to be subordinate to the di- 
rectors? A. No. 

Q. Did you discuss that question ut 
all? <A.’ I don’t remember. 


Q. But this was the very time, Mr. 
McKenzie, when the matter was up 
for discussion vividly, and letters were 
being written on jt, wasn’t it? A. It 
may be. 

Q. Do you mean to say, sir, that 
whén you were asked to give, at this 
critical time, September and October, 


A. 


1918, when these trustees asked you 


for information concerning the early 
history of this Publishing Society, you 
said nothing bearing upon the re'‘a- 
tions between the trustees and the di- 
rectors—do you mean that? A. I 
‘never took up any position— 

Q. I don’t want that, gir. Did you 
or did you not tell them, in response 
to their request, when you were giv- 


ing them these data—did you give 


them any data bearing upon the rela- 


to 
, Purposes, without reference to any- 


is his 


What?) 


Q. You did tell him the truth, didn't ! remember 
signature and all, addressed to you by | you? Whatever you did say was the controversy then. 


| Was or 


‘that you gave these men, 
‘they: 


trving 


Leader’s original appointees upon the. 
| Board of Trustees, and who served for | 
A copy was | 


| stance, 
|, Stance, the informatfon that you had 
furnished would assist them to make 
/out a tase? 
| A. 


i then, 


at? 
| Kenzie admitted that he had received 


Can you this 


Q. Do you mean a history of the 
case simply for speculative abstract 


thing having to do with the contro- 
versy existing between these two 
boards—Do you mean that? A. There 
Was no controversy at that time. 

Q. There wasn't? Well, I thought 
the letter of Sept. 30 was a pretty 


strong assertion of something which 


you now -eay is not so, don't you? A 
It was an endeavor to state one— 

Q. Well, there was a controversy 
going on, wasn't there? A. [| don't 
[ didn't look on it as a 


let us see whether there 
not. You can't give us any- 
thing for which you thanked these 
men? You can’t give us now any fact 
for which 
thanked you on their records, 
which had any bearing on the rela- 
tions between these two boards? A. 
Everything I gave them— 

Q. Everything you gave them had 
a bearing— A. —was a history of 
the trust — 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, what you were 
to do for these men at that 
time was to furnish them with his- 
toric data which would back up their 
letter of Sept. 30, was it not? Isn't 
that true? A. No. 

Q. Were you trvying- ta furnish’ 
them with data which would discredit 
their position? A. I was simply try- 
‘ing to bring out the situation. 

Q. Didn't you tell them in sub- 
or convey to them in sub- 


Q. Well, 


Yes or no. Mr. McKenzie? 
estion. 
k now— 


I will say yes to that q 
Q. You did. Do you thi 
A. To make out a case. 
Q. You did. Wait a minute, sir. Do 


| you think now, sir, that that informa- 


tion would assist them to make out a 
icase? A. If I had the information 
here I could tell you. 

Q. What you were doing. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, in fact, was to act as their 
agent to get up facts to beck up their 
case here, wasn’t it? A. Not at all. 

Q. Not at all? A. It was to bring 
up— 

Q. You need not answer any more. 
You have answered my question. Now, 
see if this recalls anything to 
your mind—January 8&8, 1919, from the 
trustees’ records: 

“Mr. McKenzie came to the meeting 
and discussed questions relative to the 
editorial departmenj.” 

Now: 
“In response to an irquiry, Mr. Mc- 


a letter from the Board of Directors, 
evidently similar to that received by 


A. I 


' the business manager.’ 


Do you recollect that letter? 
do, very. well. 

Q. That was a letter in which you 
were asked to state your position, 
wasn't it, in substance? A. No. 

Q. It was not. Have you got the 
letter? A. Yes. 

Q. Let us see it. A. Here is the 
letter (passing a paper to Mr. Thomp- 
son, who passes it to Mr. Whipple). 

Mr. Whipple—Hasn’t that been put 
in? 

Mr. Thompson—!I know 
whether it has or not. 

Mr. Whipple—We. should like to 
have the admissibility of this letter, 
which was not known to the directors, 
restricted to the Dittemore case. 


Mr. Thompson—There is no objec- 
tion, so far as I am concerned. 
“Mr. Withington—You mean the trus- 
tees? 
Mr. Whipple—I mean the trustees. 
Correct what I said. Not directors, 
but trustees. 
Mr. Thompson—I agree to that also. 
Q. See if you remember this: 
“December 23, 1918. 
“Mr. William P. McKenzie, Editor, 
“The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, 
“Falmouth and St. Paul Streets, 
“Boston, Massachusetts. 


[This is on the letter head of the 
Christian Science Board of Directors.] 
“Dear Mr. McKenzie: 

“I am instructed by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors to transmit 
to you the following request with/re- 
gard to the editorial work of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
which is under your direction. 

“To enable the Board of Directors to 
fulfill its duties and responsibilfties 
under the By-Laws of The Mother 
Church the board desires that you 
take any important and unusual ac- 
tion in the course of your official work 
only after you have made sure that it 
has the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Mother Church. ~ 

“The: directors will appreciate your 
assurance -of cooperation in this re- 
spect, and desire me to’extend te you 
their kind personal regards. 

“Sincerely yours, 


don't 


~-~- 
‘ 


. “CHAS. E. JARVIS, 


“Corresponding Secretary for the 
Christian Science Board of Directors.” — 
{The letter of which the foregoing 
is "a copy is marked Exhibit 7158. 

R. J. M.] 

Q. Did you, as a matter of fact, fol- 
low the request made in that letter 
after you got it? A. The time I re- 
ceived it, yes. , 

Q. Did you at all times, after you 
received that letter, follow the instruc- 
tion therein contained? A. Yes. 


Q. Did you tell the trustees that 
you were doing so? A. I told them I 
had not answered it. 

Q. Did you tell the trustees, when 
the subject of the letter came up for 
discussion, that you intended to follow 
the instructions in that letter? Yes or 
No? A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. You did not. You let them - 
think that you did not intend to do it, 


-didn't you? What? A. Not at all. 


ae Not at all. Now I will ask you tf 
refreshes your Seaeuecten con- 
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tion between the directors and trus- 
tees. and would not sustain his state- 


insaction. ‘This is un- 
n. 8, 1919: 

@ to an inquiry, Mr. Me- 
approved the course that had been 


d that he had received 
the Board of Directors, 
lar to that received by 


taken by the trustees relative to the 
Deed of Trust.’ Now, don’t you re- 


anager. He etated that’ member at that time saying to these 
hh to discuss it, and that | gentlemen that you would have to take | 
ig the question out and) back what you had said at a previous 
eply. The trustees then meeting, that you couldn't any longer) 
f McKenzie and told him | sustain them—isn't that the truth? A. 
evelopments in connec-| No, that was not the cage. 
Deed of Trust, and he Q. Then do you mean that that 
i with the position | record is not right? A, I mean that; 
g : that record is right. : 
Q. That record is right, is it, that) 
is, you came down to that meeting | 
of Jan. 22 disturbed, and told them'! 
that you would not sustain the state- 
ment made by you at a previous meet- | 
ing, that js, at one of these former | 
ones that I have called to your atten-| 
tion, that you approved of the course | 
that had been taken by the trustees! 
relative to the Deed of Trust? You’! 
remember your finally telling them | 
were whiolly in accord that you would not approve of that, 
nt that the honest truth,| course, de you? A. Yes, that their] 
mh their record? A. No,‘ course was leading into litigation. : 
az | Q. No matter why. This was the 
‘remember what you did | first time that you told them so, wasn’t 
Btime? Can you tell us/it, on Jan, 22? A. Yes. 
1 false? That is signed; Q. Up to that time you had told 
bn. Recording Secretary.|them that you did approve of their 
or io Say that Mr. Ogden course, hadn't you? A. Not exactly. 
a se entry on those rec- I had been trying— 
entry says | was wholly | Q. You answer my question. I 
ss | know what you had been trying to do, 
| 


heed 


ithful entry? Will you 
? A. No, I do not. 

bu deny the accuracy of 
L. do you? A. I do. 

a fact, sir, that the trus- 
‘out, having reason to 
W had received such a let- 
its had received, took the ; 
2 you seriously, de- 
now what your position 
you gave them the assur- 


. € 


3 k 
ry says that after discus- | but you answer my question. 

bout the recent develop-| “The trustees had a long conversa- 
is Wholly in accord with tion with him, and told him of the 
iken by the trustees.” | correspondence and of our attitude in 
statement true, or its it | being defenders of the Deed of Trust 
No, it is not correct. ‘and not aggressors in a church dis- 
‘correct. Were you only | sension.” , 

ord? Is that what you Do you remember that? A. Yes. 


told me of the—= 


‘and you 


6f the Significance of the trustees’ | of the desiré he had to assist in rec-; 
letter of Sept. 30, eame as a result of | onciling .the 


body else? 
Did you get my question? 
it is a— 

Q. That was what you gaid, wasn't 
a? A. . Yes. 

Q. Now, do you recollect that some 
little assistance was given to you in 
that matter by Mr. Strickler in some 
interviews ‘that’ he had with you in 
January here im Boston? A. Yes; he 


A. Yes; 


Q. Well, I haven't asked you what 
he said. As a matter of: fact, Mr. 
Strickler came on here and had one or 
two interviews with you, didn’t he, 
early in January about your attitude 
in this matter? That is true, isn’t it? 
A. J consulted him about gome mat- 
ters, yes. 

Q. You consulted him about your 
attitude? A. No. 

Q. Well, now, if you will listen to 
my question, please. A, Yes. 


ment made at a recent meeting that he; your own reflection unassisted by any- | boards.” | | 
Is that a fair statement?! telling them you would like to act as | not be material in his case. 


a sort of interme@iary, weren't you?!take it subject to his objection, re- 


Q. And get it before you answer. 
If you don’t understand it I beg of you, 
to ask me to repeat it, but please,’ 
when you do understand it, answer 
the question that l-have put and not} 
something else, ; 

It is true, isn’t it, that Mr. Strickler 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. -—-had some interviews in Jan- 
uary in regard to this controversy be- 
tween the trustees and direttors? A. 
Yes, that is true, — 

Q. And it is also true, is it not, that 


Mr. Strickler took with you a strong 


position in favor of the directors? | 
Isn't that true? A, Yes, that is true. | 

Q. Now, isn't it, true that he urged | 
you as strongly as he could to take. 
that position? Mr. McKenzie, isn’t it 
a fact that Mr. Strickler urged you to | 


do that? A, No, ] think not. 


ture of that meeting at all: Your hav- 
ing the letters with you that you had 
'received, and copies of those you had | 
‘sent to the directors, your reading 
them, and saying you would like to) 
e i 
trouble, and then the criticism by the|°"!Y possible way 
) Can't vou | Would be that it was. sent 

I think | 


, $0 


‘lieve so. 


‘the trustees-criticized on that occasion 


viewpoint of the two' 
At that point, then, you were 


standing, but Mr. Whipple has the 
right nevertheless to object to any 
given document offered, that it can- 
I then 


A. May I ask, sir, which minutes you | serving the right to rule hereafter. if 
are reading from? 


not in accord with | 


1. TI was not in accord 
a was being mani- 
eer ‘ 


>m? The spirit mani- 
n? A. By the trustees. 
; them so? A. Many 


ys 


Ne , answer that, Mr. 
th care. Did you tell 
A, Well, I don't know 


I don’t know what I 


ye 
os ': 
v, 
pes 


t know what you said, 


re 
> 
pl 


% 


t ‘ll them on that occa- | 
vere not in accord with | 


Q. And you assent to that. do you, 


A. Yes. Q. Did Mr. Strickler express at all 


as the truth? 
by way of advice to you when you 


Q. “They also told Mr. McKenzie 
that unquestionably the time would 
come very soon when it would be nec- 
essary for him to definitely take his 
stand on the question in connection 
with his office as editor and that this 


could not be avoided.” 
Do you remember their saying that to! these interviews advise you or suggest 


‘you? A. Yes. |to you what he thought you ought to 
| Q. And when you had it put right{/do? Yes or no. A pretty broad ques- 
up to you by the trusté&es that it was ition. A. I will have te say no. 

no longer possible to avoid taking a | Q. He did not. 
definite stand, what stand did you|ler gave you no intimation in those 
then take? That is what I want to| conferences as to what he thought vou 


know. A. A stand with the Church.| had better do? 


had better do? 
he say, but did he advise you what to 
do? A. No; he asked me what my 
position was. 


Q. 


whether that entry 
do you, When you 


Me has already.answered 
< ; . | 


Wait a minute... 


It doesn't. 


you? A. 
it 


Lk believe I said; 
s my feelings. 
express what you said 
A. I don’t think so. 
t think so. Well, it ex- 
f what you said about 
%.30,doesn’tit? A. | 
fe assent to that. 
d that letter of Sept. 30) 
tion of the trustees, 
Je said so. | 


! 


ote 


w, see if yon remember | 


ie came to the meeting 
gestions relative to the 
ament were discussed. 
wed by a consideration 
on of the Deed of Trust| 
af the editorial depart- 


- a 2" 
that? 


the subject that Mr. 


F * “ 


tten about on Sept. 23, 


A. Dimly, | 


“McKenzie was in full 
e position taken by the 


ul entry? A. It doesn't 


tell them at that) 
not in accord with 
iken by them? A. I 
my position was— 
ninute. Did you tell 
his discussion, or dur- 
sion that is recorded 
Were not in some re- 
respects, or in any re- 
f with their position? 
ve I did. 
a of that fact you 
believe that Mr. Ogden 
a Were in ful! accord 
ou? A. Well, bcan 
€5 not seem to me to 
Mt seem to you to be 
fact, Mr. McKenzie, | 
& with the direc- 
mted to them that you 
ord with them; whe». 
| these gentlemen you. 
mem that you were in 
h them; isn’t that the 
Out that, sir, up to the 
When you had to de- 
and write that letter?) 
ruth? A. No. | 


pretty near, doesn't it? |. 
paid? 


my on. 
‘all this, Mr. MeKen- 
urring at a meet- 


1 4. 


es @& recorded by Mr.| when you made,an important an- 
& after a joint meeting | nouncement to these gentiemen— 

| and the directors, 
ym some previous en- 
Rt Know that this is | 


eeting convened Mr. 


» down and indicated | 


and expressions 


er indicating that you 


“by your appearance 


“adout anything that 
1b remember that meet- 
a aa , 4 


id about that, sir. 1 


that. Listen to my | 


disturbed? A. I 


ow it? A. Apparently. 
y were disturbed 
directors might 
i Had been saying to 
that the trustees 


- 


Gu’ 


had been say- 
Was that what 
mM at ally 

vet, us see what 

re ing the situa- | 


| Q. « Yes. 


a | The Master—Tell the trustees? 
‘t know whether that is. 


Deed of Trust—did you then sav to: 


and for the directors? 
don't want any explanation of what: Mr. Strickler had been at you about) 


| The Master—He does not remember | 


would call for it, but it is not worth 


entrance into the meeting, your com- 


could no longer maintain the position 
that you had maintained of your ad- 


are maintaining the Deed of Trust, 


avoid any longer taking a position one 


Q. A stand with the directors—is| to say, sir? A. } think that is correct. 
that it? A. Yes. ;  Q. Don't you recall that at one of 
Well, did -you tell them/those interviews matters became so 
so at that time? Did vou tell them) heated that the door had to be closed 
so on Jan. 22, that you were going to/ so as to prevent the noise from getting 
stand with the directors? © out that you were having with him?” 
1A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Wasn't Mr. Strickler at that time 
/expressing to you with great 
what he thought you oughi to do? 
lle was denouncing the trustees, 

Q, 
thought you ought to do, wasn’t he? 
A. No. 

Q. Wasn't some reference made at 


Mr. Thompson—tTell the trustees. 

Q. Did yon tell the trustees at this 
meeting, after they had remonstrated 
and explained and expounded to you 
how they were standing up for the 


them in substance, or give them fairly | 
to understand, that from that day on. 
you were going to stand azainst them 
Yes or No? I 


! 


attended in January to the fact that 


vou did sav, but T want you to answer!this matter? A. I don't know. 
that directly, and straight. A. I don't Q. Not a thing said about that? 
remember what the exact statement! Which meeting is this? 
was, but I wrote the next day— Q. The meeting where you finally 
Q. I don't want that, sir. said vou would stand by the directors, 
Jan. 25. Strickler was there, wasn't 
he, 
part of that meeting? 
Strickler was there. 
Q. Now, isn’t it true, Mr. 
zie, that Mr. Strickler came there and 


A. 


what the exact statement was, he says. | 

Q. You don’t remember what you. 
did tell them in reference to—. A.| 
Oh, I do, ves. 

Q. Well, now, let me put my ques- 
tion to vou again. 

Mr. Bates—Let him tell you. 

A. If I could tell you what I said— 
Q. I don’t want your present version 
of what you said. If I wanted it I 


A. Yes, Mr. 


what attitude you had been taking as 
to that board? A. I don't know. 

Q. Didn't he say to the dtrectors 
at that time semething about the atti- 
tude you had been taking with him 
in these private interviews? .-A, 
don't know. 


anything at all to me. I want my 
question answered, which is this: After 
your explanation in this meeting, your 


not? A. I am willing to say 1 don't 
know anything about it. 

Q. You don’t remember, 
A. Ididn’t hear him say anything. 

The Master—He couldn't remember 
unless he heard it. 

Mr. Thompson—No, he couldn't re- 
member if he didn't hear it, and | am 
not sure he could if he had heard it. 

Q. Now, I want to call your aiten- 
tion to one or two other records here 
concerning your meetings 
trustees. I am sorry to be so slow 


ine in disturbed, and saying that you 


herence to them, and then their ex- 
plaining what their views were as 
they are recorded here, and how they 


and their saying that you could not 


way or the other—then | want to 
know this, whether, when the discus- 
sion had reached that point, you, in 
words or*in substance-—lI don’t care 
what the words were—did you in sub- 
stance give them to understand then 
and there, not in writing, but in what 
you said, that you were going to stand 
by the directors, and couldn't any 
longer stand by them? Can't you ‘an- 
sewer that Yes or No? A. I can, but 
I want to tell you what J said, too. 

©. I don't want to know what you 
said, but did you give them that idea, 
in substance? A. In substance, yes. 

Q. You did. What did they say to 
that. when you told them that you 
were going to stand by the directors 
and not by the trustees? A. Well, 
| said—— 

Q. Not what you said, but what did 
they say when you said that to them?” 
A. Well, 1 don't remember the— 

Q. You don’t remember what they 
A. There were so many things 


You remember goi 
5, 191 


these records. 
before the trustees on Feb. 
and this occurring: 

“Mr. McKenzie came to the meet- 
ing and brought the correspondence 
that he had had with the directors of 
late.” ; 

Do you remember that? 
is that last word? 

(). 
ence that he had had with the direc- 
tors of late.” Recent correspondence, 
it means, I suppose. A. Yes. 


Q. 
.. I believe so. . 
Q. Well, you say you helieve so. 


4 


convey to us? A, 
clear to me. 


Q. You quite 


don’t remember 


said— 


Q. 


respondence or not, is that it? A. I 
mean | don’t quite clearly remember 
what {t all was. 

Q. Perhaps you will be refreshed 


Why can't you, 


No matter. 


TH@ Master—-Well, you are asking 
what was said. 

Mr. Thompson—lI will change that. 

The Master—If you are going to 
change it I think you had better do 
{it at two o'clock. It is now a little 
after one. 

{Recess until 2 o'clock p. m.] 

{Afternoon Session] 

Q. (By Mr. Thompson) You eaid, 
J] think, Mr. McKenzie, that your pres- 
ent salary was $9000. How long have 
you been in receipt of that salary, at 
that rate? A. Since February of 
1918, ‘* 

Q. And it was raised at that time, 
\was it? A. Yes. 
| Q. What were you getting before? 
A. $7509. 

Q. Did you ask for a raise? A. 
No, not directly. 

Q. It was given to you voluntarily 
by the trustees? A. Yes. 

Q. Without your asking for it? A. 
I didn't ask for it. 

Q. I think you have said.that your— 
or, we may put it, the unfolding to you: 


letters to the trustees.”’ 
member of reading 
some of the letters that had passed 
between you and the directors? 
Well, not clearly. 

Q. You haven't any memory? Do 
you remember at al! about it? A, I 
remember about the incident, I don't 
remem ber. 

Q. 
You may have a general memory that 
some such interview took place but 
that is of no consequence here, I am 
talking about parficulars and the de- 
tails, 
that meeting lettera that had passed 
between you and the directora and 
reading them to the trustees? That ig 
a definite question and | would like a 
definite answer. If you don't remem- 
ber it, say so, A. 1 will have to say 
| can't remember. 

Q. You can’t remember, and that 
happened as late as Feb. 5, if it hap- 
pened at all, 1919. “As an indication 


Is that what you wish | 


Do you remember bringing to. 
‘Honor, Mr. Whipple makes that state- 


that you had made? 
of the 27th was discussed then— 
consulted him about it as to what you . 5 q 
I don’t ask what did = 
tained in your letter to the directors 
of the 27th, which has been read here 
_ jin evidence? 
I don’t ask you that. Did he in| 
I think there was a general objection 


So that Mr. Strick- | 


i 
} 
' 


' 


tion as stated in that letter wag en- 


‘the idea that somehow or other crept 
‘into the discussion? 
force 
A. -you had been trying to serve two mas- 
é . ters, in substance, didn’t they? 
jut expressing to you what he | 
‘with them to please them, and with 
the 
; i that what they said? 
this meeting-of the directors that you! . 


{ 
i 
} 


‘letter on Sept. 30 which you yourself 
now 
with your letter te the directors of 
| Jan. 


as a matter of fact, at the first, 


| 


said. he was there, among other things, | 


‘nose ¢ » directora | 
for the purpose of telling the ¢ t letter, 


} 


' 


' 


Q. Are you willing to say he did/® 


do you? | f Directors. 


| 
' 


' 
' 
' 


’ 


} 


| 
I 


} 


but I haveshard work to get hald of "eCeVe® 
ng #re looking 


9 with a blue pencil? A. 
‘| first draft of the letter of Feb. 15, 


‘ 
i 
i 
; 


i 
' 


i 


“And brought the correspond- 4! 


| 
i 


: 
' 


How much of an assurance does that | has been introduced into this case, 
That is not quite will offer this on the same understand- | 


‘ing, Mr, Whipple. 


| 


clearly whether you brought the cor- | standing?” 


| 


i 
i 


further: “And read a number of these stand. it, 
Do you re- sound to me in all respects like that 


to tite trustees | letter, . 


A‘! that and follow it as you read, then? 


! 


, ‘opinion ; ct were e to 
MeKen- | Opinion and condu re due to a 


Q. I am now reading from the | 
minutes of the trustees of the Publish- | 
ing Society under date of Feb. 5, 1919, | 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you that clearly in mind?, 
A. Yos, | 


Q. Did you on that occasion read | 


letters that had passed between you 
and the directors and say to these 
men, in substance, that yo would like 
to act as an intermediary to settle 
the trouble? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. You did; very well. | 

“The trustees frankly expressed their 
criticism of some statements made by 
Mr. McKenzie,” 
Do. you recollect that fact, sir? A. 
I am confused between the two meet- 
ings. There is one on Jan..30. This 
is Feb. 6?. 

Q. Now, I again say to you, sir, 
please—it was not Feb, 6, it was Feb 6. 
A. Feb. 5. 


ing on his case. 
co 
all right. 


sidered as ap objection, 
other way in which we can get along. 
Go on now, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Thompson (reading)— 
“Cambridge, Mass. 
“Feb. 14, 1916. 
“Dear Brethren: : 
“I venture to address you in re- 
gard to a matter which. seems to™be 
at this time of primary importance,” 
Your Honor will remember this is one 
day before these interviews in 1916, . 
Mr. Whipple—Weuld Your Honor 
care to compare it with the paper 
that has beén put in? We deem it of 


testified, as a means of getting in this 
draft of the letter of Feb, 15, that it 


Q. Don't these details that I have 


mentioned to you bring back any pic- | 
. . Keay witness has testified that 


act as an intermediary to ‘settle th 


trustees of your statement? 


remember that episode? A. 
| 


| Q. And it is true, isn’t it? That 
record is correct, isn’t it? A. I be- 


Q. What were the statements that 
A, If the letter 


Yes. That.is, the statements 
they criticized were those con- 


Q. 
that 


A. Yes. 
Q. What did they say about it? A. 
to the whole position, as that they 
couldn't understand what was meant 
by giving back the Publishing Society 
that quotation from Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings—about giving it back into the 
hands of God. 

Q. See if I can assist your recol- 
lection a little on that. Didn't some 
of these trustees on that occasion say 
to you, in substance, that your posi- 


tirely inconsistent with your previous 
attitude as stated to them? Isn’t that 


A. I think SO. 
Q. What they said to you was that 
A. No, 
Q. That you had been trying while 
to please them? Isn't 
A ING. 
truth, 


directors 


Isn’t that the though? 


NO, 
Although you had assented to a 


A. 


admit is entirely inconsistent 
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was the one that was actually sent. 
what 
he had was a first draft. 

Mr. Thompson—But he has also 
said that it must have been sent, 
and we suggested to him that it came 
from Mr. Dittemore’s files, and the 
to explain that 
and officially 
assed around. 


p 
Mr. Whipple—-Well, but this letter 


‘you have is not signed by anybody. 


Mr. Thompson—It is the usual 
carbon or copy that is handed around. 

Mr. Whipple—Not purporting to 
carry any signature. 

Mr. Thompson-— No; it doesn't carry 
any signature. He has identified it. 

Mr. Whipple—I don’t know whether 
Your Honor cares to compare it? 

The Master—If anybody thinks it 
will serve a useful purpose for me to 
compare it I will ask that the letter 
be handed up here so that I may fol- 
low it. 

Mr. Whipple—-Your Honor could 
follow it on page 318 of the printed 
record, 

Mr. Thompson—lIf it turns out to 
be the same, why-~ 

Mr. Whipple—It is not; 
besin. the same, 

Mr, Thompson (reading)-— | 

“Dear Brethren: I venture to ad- 
dress you in regard to a matter which 
seems to be at this time of primary 
importance.” 

The Master—One moment. I am 
afraid I haven't got anything that at 
all corresponds to that before me. 

Mr. Thompson--I don't 
Your Honor has, either. I think they 
are entirely different. 
the letters are the same, 

Mr. Bates-—The first paragraph is 
different entirely, the seeond para- 
graph appears to be very similar. 
There is no evidence that this letter 
was ever sent, 

Mr. Thompson—-Pardon me; he has 
just testified the contrary of that. 

Mr. Bates—-He accepted your state- 
‘ment, that he presumed it must have 
been, 

The Master—- What date is that? 


it doesn’t 


27, you say that absolutely you 
were not influenced at all by any de- 
sire to serve two masters? A, I was 
not, 

QM. And that your fluctuation in 
failure to appreciate the situation, is 
that it? A. No. 

Mr. Thompson-—Have you got that 
by the way, Mr. Bates, of 
Feb. 14, 1916, that this gentleman 
wrote to the directors? I asked for it 
this morning. If you haven't | have 
got a copy of it here which I assume 
your witness will identify, 

Mr. Bates—-Is that a letter he wrate 
fficially? 

Mr. Thompson—Yes; it is an official 
letter to the Christian Science Board 
If you haven't it, per- 
haps he will identify the copy, I don’t 
think there will be any question about 
the identification. 

Q. I want you to look eat this, Mr. 
McKenzie, and see if you don’t recog- 
nize it as a copy of a letter vou wrote 


Mr. Thompson—Feb. 14, the day 
before. 

Mr, Whipple—As I understand the 
testimony, it was to the effect that it 
was not a signed communication, ‘but 
only a copy of the draft which he had 
perhaps contemplated sending. But 
I don’t want to interfere with your 
examinatian of the witness. That is 
what I understood him to mean. 

Q. You have no doubt, have you, 
Mr. McKenzie, that this letter of whieh 
Mr. Dittemore has a-copy in his files 
was sent by you to somebody, I don’t 
care whom? -That is true, isn’t it? 
A. I believe it was sent by me, 

The Master—Well, it may make a 
good deal of difference, may it not, to 
whom it was sent? 

Mr. Thompson—- Yes, sir. 

The Master — On the _ question 
whether it is, anything we need 
trouble ourselves with considéring? 

Mr. Thompson—I think it cannot 
make the slightest diffepyence on the 


under date of Feb, 14, 1916, from Cam- 
bridge, to the Christian Science Board 


with the 0! Directots, a copy furnished to Mr. 
Dittemore on the occasion of its being | 


eived by the board? lL ebserve you 
at that part I have marked 
This is the 
@. Did you send that letter? A. 
I don't remember of sending it. 

Well, can you account for the 
fact that a copy of it got into the 


- Whdt | hands of one of the directors as a 


copy of a document received by the 
rectors? A. I must have sent it. 
Q. What? A. I must have sent it, 


but I don't— | 


Mr. Thompson—Well, then, I will 


Do you remember you did that? ask you to jook atit,Governor, (Hand- 


ing letter to Mr. Bates.) I don't re- 
member that that or any similar letter 
I 


Mr. Bates-—-What is the same under- 


Mr. Whipple- 
same and identical with what has been 
put in as a copy of a letter of Feb, 15” 

Mr. Thompsen-—I do not so under- 
I do not know, It does not 


Mr. Whipple--May I get a copy of 


Mr. Thompson—Certainly; I wish 


you would. 
Mr. Whipple-—It is on page 318 of 


the printed record... 
{A letter from Mr, MeKenzie to the 


I don't ask you that, pardon me.! Board of Directors, Feb. 14, 1916, is | 


offered in evidence as Exhibit 718.] 
Mr. Whipple—I do not understand 
that this is offered as against. the 
trustees. 
Mr. Bates-May {t please Your 


ment on nearly every letter that is 
presented, I understand Your Honor's 
ruling is that these are all to he con- 
sidered as in in both cases, so far as 
material. I don't want any misunder- 
standing in regard to it. 

Mr. Thompson--I thought that was 
it | 


~May I ask if this is shia 


point to which I offer it, which is his 
general credibility and his contradic- 
tions. It is a letter that he is respon- 
sible for on the .general subjects 
under discussion. That is all I am 
talking about, I am not offering it as 
substantive testimony that any fact 
as stated in it is true, but merely that 
he has not been able on any con- 
secutive occasion to make the same 
statement about the same fact, He is 
not a man who is reliable in any re- 
spect. That is the reason I am offer- 
‘ing it. I don’t believe it will serve any 
| purpose to try to compare these two 
letters, 
The Master—Well, if I am requested 
'to do it, and counsel think [| ought to 
‘do it, | am going to de it. Go ahead. 
| Mr. Thompsen—Well, the first para- 
graph is as I have stated—the first 
_paragraph is as I have read. i 
' (Mr. Thompson continues reading 
of the letter, as follows:) “I feel that 
;a8 a trustee of The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, my work would 
be. strengthened if I could have more 
help and counsel from the directors. 
“The business known as The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society began 
with the publishing of The Christian 
Science Journal by Mrs. Eddy in April, 
1883. Ten yearg later at the World's 
Fair, a meeting of the National Chris- 
tian Scientists Association, by which 
the Journal! had been for a time copy- 
righted, voted to give back the own- 
ership to Mrs. Eddy, and she there- 
upon appointed a Publishing, Commit- 
tee to manage it for her, In 1897 she 
added two more members to the origi- 


. 


nal three. 
made of the business ‘A Gift to The 
Mother Church’ and this gift was ac- 
cepted by the First Members for the 
church, Jan. 15, 1898. 

“Accompanying the gift, and making 
it available, there was ‘A Grant of 
Trusteeship’ whereby to fulfill her 
statement, ‘the present Pub. Soc. ean 
only act as my Trustees.’ Three trus- 
tees were appointed Lo ‘hold and man- 
age said property and property rights 
exclusively for the purpose of earrying 
on the business, which has heretofore 


‘The Master---That is my wunder- | 


I don't believe, 


The following year she! ment the directors had inherited the. 


been conducted by the said Christian | 


Science Publishing Society Ip promct- 
/jng the interests of Christian Science. 


‘one of the principal points of (Se 
| Dittemore memorandum. wasn't it? A. 


‘Complete rules for the guidance of I think not. 


‘this work were incorporat 


| The Mother Church. 
I agree with him, that it has no bear-. 
‘in regard to the church edifice, the) 
Mr. Bates-—-Well, if his statement is| Manual says: «Tie Christian Science  POr'#ace ©! : 
considered merely as an objection, Board of Djrectors owns the church bave the right of general supervision 
/mot something that binds us, that is edifices, with the land whereon they | O¥eT the conduct of the trustees”: 
; | Stand, legally, and the church mem- 

I se@ NO! buildings, beneficially.’ 


‘some importance because Mr. Dickey! 


| 


| 


ed in the’ @ Well, have you that Dittemore 


Deed of Trust, and in the Manual of memorandum in your miod now?’ A 


' 
' 


“In defining the financial situation 


Fairly well. 
Q. The gist of it is this, isnt ft: 


accepted the trusteeship were all three | ‘T¥stees concerning the business 


Board of Trustees. this was done by 


| Board of Directors. 


After genera! declarations of the im- 
of unity, that’ “tbe directors 


'That is the gist of it, isn't it. €8 yeu 
A. Yee They fe- 


I believe. the quired written consent for various 
ings. 


situation could be simtlar in regard |‘ ne aes 

to the import of the Deed of i ~s aides bt. pos 3 they 

that the Board of Ids the | 20 (Rings with writte nsent. 
ae ee Q. I have not asked that. sir. 


property ‘legally’ and The Mother) if 
cially.’ | say so; but if you‘can, please do it. | 
“Therefore every richteous means | 20m t Want anything except ap answer 
should be operative to make the busi-|‘? ™Y question. which was (Bis: The 
ness a benefit to The Mother Church, | *#8t of that Dittemore memorandum 
“It was the First Members who ac-j the assertion of the right of su- 
cepted Mrs. Eddy’s gift. and those who| Pervision by the directors over me 
or 


the Publishing Sodety, wasnt it? 


also First Members and so had access | Isn't that true? A. Yes 


to the councils of the Church. These , : 
members were later called Executive) @ ‘Yes. And among other reasons 
Members, and. the acceptance of new  ™@ntioned in the memorandum, of in 


members into The Mother Church, the | SUPPort of the memorandum, was the 
dismissing of members, and the dis- right claimed by the directors to de- 
cipline of individuals or churches, | °/@™e Vacancies in the Board of Trus- 
was in their care. They ceased from | tees va the First Members used to do? 
office with the appearing of the es. 
by-law Article I, hectian 6. ‘The! @ And you say that Mr. Eustace 
business of The Mother Church shall | #8reed to that at that time, do you’ 
be transacted by its Christian Seience | 4 _ ! 40. 
Board of Direetors.’ On one occasion} .% |5 that what you told Mr. Whip- 
when a vacancy was declared on the | P/€ When he was examining you? 
Mr. Dane—He did not ask him that 

question. 

Q. Did you convey that idea to him?” 

Mr. Thompson—I won't press that, 
Mr, McKenzie. 

Q. Now, you stated that at that 
meeting—-I want you to give your 


the First Members in session, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Deed of 
Trust. The Manual, Article 25, Seec- 
tion 3, transfers this right to the 


“The directors then, it might be 


y 


said, have taken place of the Firs: 
Members, or Executive Members, and 
exercise the rights which they for- 
merly had. I feel that there is one 
thing missing to the trustees of The 
‘hristian Science Publishing Society, 
namely, the opportunity for fellowship 
and counsel which they formerly had, 
and although the business of the 
Board of Directors is engrossing, and 
the concession might be not easy to 
make, still | am sure that it would be 
a blessing if there was a regular time 
appointed by the directors when the 
trustees could meet with them. 

“To show that this is desirable, let 
me cite a few examples: ? 

(a) Remembering that the business 
is intended to.affect The Mother 
Church beneficially, when the expendi- 
ture of-~an unusagal amount seems 
necessary,'since this may affect the 
semi-annual payment for that period, 


believe | it should be the privilege of the trus- 


tees to confer with the directors, and 
have their authorization for the ex- 
penditure before it is finally decided 
upon. 

“(b) The Manual provides for the 
election by the» directors of severa!) 
officers who aré employed by the 
trustees. It. would work very much 
for harmony if the trustees could ar- 
rive at an agreement with the direc- 
tors in regard t@ the salaries to be 
paid these officers at the time when 


}they are elected, since there may be 


a difficulty in arranging this after the 
Official has been notified of his ap- 
pointment. 

“(e) In connection with The Moni- 
tor, the managers of circulating and 
advertising departments are in con- 
stant communication with advertisers, 
distribution committees, subscribers, 
and every letter they write cannot be 
supervised; but when.the field is cir- 
cularized by either of these depart- 
ments, if the trustees were meeting 
week. by week with the directors, 
these form letters *pould. be presented 
and discussed ang have the approval 
of the Chureh in so far as that affect 
the field before they are issued, 

(Aa) While the Deed of Trust makes 
specific provision for the issue of the 
Quarterly and for the preparation of 
the Bible Lessons, it was the custom 
to. report to Mrs, Eddy every nomina- 
tion of a new member for the Lesson 
Committee, I think it would be well 
for the trustees to be able to consult 
with the Bogard of Directe ; in regard 
to the standing in the Church of any- 
one they propose to nominate as ‘a 
member of the Bible Lesson Commit- 
tee, so a8 to be assured of their avail- 
ability. 

“(e) The business affords such 
varied services to the field that some- 
times questions are raised inyolving 
the authority of the Church ag well as 
the sphere of the Sestnanll which 
questions could be discussed better in 
conference than by correspondence of 
a more formal nature. 

“(f) When ~° have had conferences 
in the past, they have given results for 
which’ all may be grateful. 

“Il would therefore ask that an hour 
be arranged gvhen once a week the 
directors may receive the trustees for 
a conference.” 

Q. Now, having heard that read. 
Mr. McKenzie, it brings back to your 
mind that those were your ideas at 
the time, doesn't it? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell your brother trus- 
tees at that time that you had written 
this letter? A. .Yes. I remember now 
thal that was the first draft— 

Q. You have answered my ques- 
tion, Did you tell them that you had 
stated that the directors had inherfted 


the rights of the First Members in. 


reference to vacancies on the Beard 
of Trustees-—-declaring vacancies? A. 
Yes, we always could do that. 

Q, You did not hear my question. 
Did you-- <A. Yes. 


Q. Did any of them »make any ob-/ 


jection to it? 
any objection, 
Q. Do you mean to say that you 


A. I do not remember 


told Mr. Eustace that in your judg- | 


right of the First Members to declare 
vacancies on his board and he did not 
make any objection to it? A. He 
agreed to it in the letter of the next 
day, which was dated the 15th. 

Q. What? A. That appears in our 
letter of the next day. 

Q, Mr. Eustace agreed to that, did 
he, in the letter bf the next day? A. 
Yes, 

Q. That is, that the directors had 
the power to declare vacancies with- 
out anybody else? A. Yes. 

Q. That was a principal point, or 


oareful attention to this, because it is 
of consequence; put your mind right 
on what I am asking—do I understand 
you to take oath of your own personal 
knowledze and present memory that 
at that meeting of Feb. 16, 1916, before 
the meeting broke up and in the pres- 
ence of everybody there, trustees and 
directors, that Dittemore memorandum 
Was torn up? I want you to answer 
that question yes or no. A. I don't 
know, 

Q. The truth of the matter is, is it 
not, sir, that you told Mr. Dittemore 
himself at @ meeting which you at- 
tended of the directors in January. 
that after you got back to the trustees’ 
room, Mr. Bustace tore up that mem- 
orandum? A. | deny that statement. 

Q. Isn't it the truth, sir? A. No. 

Q. Wait a minute, at least wait until 
the question is put. Have you come 
here prepared to testify in favor of 
one side or the other? A. No, sir. 

The Master—-He might fairly have 
understood that -your question was 
completed, I think, under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Thompson—I did not suppose 
he could, sir. My question was not 
completed, and I will ask you to wait 
until it is, now. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Dittemore at 
any time, in January, at the time these 
discussioéns were going on in con- 
nection with Mr. Strickler, and when — 
you were before the Board of Direc- 
tors—did you tell him when and 
where that memorandum was torn up 
by Mr. Eustace? A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you tell Mr. Ditte- 
more that tearing up occurred? A. I 
said it was in the meeting with the 
directors. 

Q. What did Mr. Dittemore say to 
you? A. He said that Mr. Eustace had 
said it was after they went home. 

Q. Mr. Eustace had said it to- 
whom? A. Mr. Dittemore told me 
that Mr. Eustace had waid that it was 
after he, had gone. home. 

Q. What did you say to that? A. I 
said, “That is not the way I remember 
| yg 

Q. Did you tell him you, were sure 
of. it? A. I told him IT had a clear 
picture in my mind of the occasion. 

Q. Did you say anything more to 
him on that subject of when that 
memorandum was torn up? A. No; 
only just I did trot remember it the 
way he did. 

Q. He said that he could not re- 
member it being torn up at that meet- 
ing, didn’t he? A. That ts whet he 
said. 

Q. And he said Mr. Eustace had 
agreed with him, as he understood it? 
Did you ever talk with Mr. Eustace— 

The Master—I did not get his an- 
swer. Did he say that Mr. Eustace 
agreed with him? ! 

Q. Did he say that Mr. Eustace had 
agreed with him as to where that 
memorandum was torn up? A. With 
Mr. Dittemore? 

Q. Yes. :A. He reported what Mr. 
Eustace had said, yes. 

Q. Now, did you ever state to Mr. 
Sustace that, as you remembered it, 
the memorandum was torn right up at 
the meeting? Please answer that yes 
or no. A. Yes; I asked Mr. Bustace 
his memory of it. 


Q. I have not asked you that at all. 

Mr. Thompson—lI ask that be stricken 
from the record. 

The Witness—Pardon me. 

Q. What you asked him I don’t care 
about. Did you ever, as a matter of 
fact, tell Mr. Eustace that your mem- 
ory Was that that paper had been torn 
up at the meeting in the presence of. 
— the trustees and directors? A. 

es. 

Q. What did he gay? 
‘indeterminate answer... 

Q. What? A. He just made an 
indeterminate answer. 

Mr. Thompson—lI ask that be stricken 
out, 

Q. What did he say? Either tell 

uS Or say you can’t remember. In 
substance; I won't dsk you for his 
@xact words. A. Well, I can't give his 
/exact words. 
_ Q. Have you any recollection at all, 
| as you sit there now, of what Mr EBus- 
tace said when you told him that? A. 
Something like that, “Not that way.” 

Q. What? A. Something that it 
was not that way. . 

Q. That it was not the way you 
remembered it? A. Yes. : 

Q. How many directors were pres- 
ent when you gay you told Mr. Ditte- 
more that you remembered, had @ vivid 
picture of that begmg torn up at the 
meeting? How many other directors 


rt 


A. Just an 
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,% . you said that? Mr. 
Mr. Neal, weren't they. 


her of them say anything 
ther they agreed with you 
_ 1 don't remember any 
a 
| remember either of those 
ressing his own view as 
were right or wrong 
that paper was torn up? 
a fact that both of them 
‘said they did not remem- 
ay? A. I don't remember 
ui willing td say they did 
‘I won't say they did not. 
you any memory about it 
clear. 
ever mention to any 
ides Mr. Eustace that 
of that paper being 
meeting? <A. No, I 


did? Did you know that 
Mr. Dittemore was, while 
mittee with Mr. Neal or 
a director—was investi- 
. Publishing Society ques- 
justice of various dis- 
ployees by Mr. Watts? 
w that investigation was 
. I believe so. 
id? Did you and Mr. 
‘er have any conversation 
ject? I am not asking 
id, but did you ever have 
‘the subject? Yes or no. 


‘or four of them? A. I 


hink so. Did Mr. Ditte- 
Ii you what he had dis- 
gard to those discharges? 
ng you what he said; but 
to that subject and ex- 
at all what he had dis- 
to the discharges? 

—a wou can. A. I 


| say no; I remember 
5 


€ 


ttemore said to you in 
d he not, that he thought 
se discharges were un- 
am Yes. 
u express any opinion 
other when he said 
matter? I do not ask 
1 you expressed, but 
‘ssany? A. Yes. 
the opinion, wasn’t it, 
ed with him? Isn’t that 
some cases I did. | 
remember 4he cases in 
yourself in agree- 
ny of them at all? 


before this contro- 
acute that Mr. Eustace 
y were on very friendly 
you? A. Yes. 
1 knew that in fact Mr. 
yintment on the trustees 
io nt of London was 
‘key, didn’t you? A. No. 
a afact? See if I can't 
recollection by a record. 
ber at that meeting you 
hi Board of Directors 
wying that Mr. Eustace 
ird because yo? and Mr. 
reed on Tennant as first 
stace as second, and 
were presented to 
Mr. Dickey opposed Mr. 
you remember saying 
temore? A. I said that 
that was Mr. Neal's re- 


| know anything about 

7? A. I had never dis- 

that time. 

knew that Neal had so 

Pyou? A. Yes. 

Can that be of 
ow he got it? 
—It is of some im- 


im- 


-He knew that Neal re- 

‘key had something to 
appointment. 

—I can't state to Your 

sing into a lot of de- 

in Mr. Dittemore’s 

it is going to fit in, 

Your Honor to ac- 


have not made any 


——= 


esented to Mr. Eustace in 1918, none’ 


them with reference to the adjustment | copy of the letter as it was presented | pr | 


of the controversy, have you? A. No|at the meeting. 
is the angwer to {Mat. | The Master—Presented to Mr. Eus- 


Q. Do you recollect that report that | tace? oa 
Mr. Dittemore made in May, 1918,; Mr. Whipple—I beg your pardon? 
about’ improving the periodicals? Did, The Master—Presented to Mr. Eus- 
you hear that read, a long written re-| tace? 
port made by Mr. Dittemore—did it; Mr. Whipple—No; presented at the 
ever come to your knowledge that he’ meeting in February, 1916. 
had made that report? A. It was for-| The Master—Yes. 
warded to me, a copy of it, by the; Mr. Whipple—Because what he said 
directors. | this.morning was that the thing which 

Q. Was it helpful to you at all?) Mr. Dickey had heard of, which was 


(The witness smiles.) Oh, don’t smile; ! presented here was a copy of the. 
He has also referred to a! mistake in saying 1918 for 1919, isn't} document 
? 'whether it has been in your posses-/ tency, his inconsistent position, with 


Mr. Whipple—It is possible, unless | sion or not? A. Yes, in my posses-/| respect to the substance of the Ditte- 


just tell us yes or no, which is the, first draft. 


truth about it. Just answer the ques-| first draft in another connection, but! it 


tion. Does it help you atall? A. Yes. | now he says that a letter dated Feb. 

Q. It did. Did you see any signs’! 
of vindictiveness or contentiousness; Thompson was the first draft. 
in that report? A. Some. 

Q. Some. You thought it bore the| 
earmarks of a contentious and swine | 
dictive spirit, did you? A. I wouldn’t| that the witness has identified this as 
say that. | the final draft from which the letters 

The Master—That is going further! were made that were presented. 
than anything the witness said. Mr. Whipple—He has testified two 

Mr. Thompson—I was wondering or three times that he believes it was. 
how far he would go. I was heping he’ He is not sure. ‘ 
would say it was full of contentious-! The Master—He has said so with 
ness. Now, I have one or two more! gome qualifications. 
notes to ask him about. Mr. Whipple—Yes, that is right. 

Q. I want to ask you about one | 
other subject. 


s that was finally put in. 


Did you know that the. 
question of the cables from London | 
to The Monitor during the war hat) 
been a matter of some talk or criticism | 
among some of the directors? 


an exact copy of a document presented 


aie & 
don't think so, Mr. Thompson. | 
Q. Did you ever hear anything said | 


got the date right? 
Mr. Dane—In February of 1918. 
| The Master—In February of 1918. 


| whatever. 


| 


I don’t | 
'know which number of the drafts it | matter up twice with Mr. Eustace. 


Mr. Dane—-I think that you are in| 
error about that, Mr. Whipple. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, I am very con-. 
fident that I am not, because I have’ 
the correspondence, and had it before | 
me this morning, showing just when 
it was, and the witness testified it was 
January, 1919. 

Mr. Dane—-It was the second time. 
It was the secon¥ time, as I recall it, 
he took it up with Mr. Eustace— | 

The Master—I guess that is my| 


14 which was shown to him by Mr.'I am mistaken. ! 


Mr. Dane--The witness took the. 


Mr. Whipple—He has testified that'| 


w 
Air. Dane—The difficulty is, I think, he took it up prior to Jan. 1, or prior, 1916, and the copy which was pre- 


‘to the time he had his interviews with 


The Master—But what he finally 
says is that that draft which you hold | 


the trustees. I examined him at) 
length about it this morning. 

The Master—lIn so far as the matter) 
is of importance whether that is an/| 
exact copy or not, I think that the’ 
evidence tending to show that it is is | 
very slender. 


when did he prepare it just as we see 
it? 
Mr. Whipple—You mean when he 


now? 


The Master—When that was pre- 
pared which we have prepared in the, Mr. Whipple—We object to that. 
Begin The Master—Was anything brought 


shape in which we now see. it. 

with that; then you may ask him any- 

thing else you want to. : 
Mr. Dane—He has testified to that 


—Feb. 15, 1916. 


The Witness—Yes. 


memorandum? A. No. 


out by the cross-examination that 
makes that proper in redirect? 


Dittemore memorandum, Mr. McKen-/ it in mind for « 
-gie, in February of 1916, when the tents of one of those records of pro- 
trustees had that meeting with the tests. 


put on the pasters that make it as it is directors, did you object fo anything | 
in the substance in the Dittemore | 
for you, Mr. Dane; I had it here a 


‘| minute ago. 


Mr. Dane—1I thought there was, Your | 


Honcr. 
The Master—Just what? 


Q. Now, where has this particular ' Mr. Dane—Both counsel examined 


been since that time, 


sion. 
Q. Now, did you or did you not 


prepare the copy that was presented | 1918. 
io the Board of Directors on Feb. 15, | 


sented to Mr. Eustace in 1918 and in 
1919, from this document? A. From 
that document, yes. 

Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. That is a leading question. 

Q.. And whether or not those tsvo 
copies— ' ) . 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. 


; 


_him, trying to bring out his inconsis- 


more memorandum, and the letter 


which he said he ‘approved Sept. 30, 


Mr. Whipple—The only thing I 
asked about the Dittemore memoran- 
dum was as to what became of it, and 
‘Mr. McKenzie testified it 
_stroyed. Having brought 


was de-- 
that out, : 


that was all I cared for, and have 
opened nothing on cross-examination. | 


Mr. Dane—If Your Honor’please, my | 
, recollection is that there was consid- 
[| erable cross-examination on the ques- 


Mr. Dane—I would like to ask just! object to the que&Stion because it is a/tion of the inconsistent position, or 


this one question. 
Q. Mr. McKenzie, did you give Mr. | 


leading question. Furthermore, he 
has answered all that he could answer 


alleged inconsistency of the witness. 
Mr. Whipple—What has the Ditte- 
more memorandum got to do with 


in your hand, that draft or copy, is. 
‘copy of the document which you held ‘he ought not to be coerced into any- 


to Mr. Eustace in September—have I | 


Eustace a document which was a true | intelligently and honestly before, and 
‘thing beyond that by your questions. 
| The Master—Remémber that 

A.| have no right whatever to put words 

into his mouth under present circum- 

stances. 


in your hand? A. Yes. 

The Mastef—When? 

Q. And when did you do that? 
The first time was early in September. , 


that? 


you. 


Mr. Dane— —-by Mr. Thompson. 

The Master—It doesn’t make it 
proper for you to start all over again 
about the Dittemore memorandum. 


about that—I mean the cables in The 


Witness—May I offer the ex- 


The 

Monitor? A. Latterly I have, but—  seoesitinam to the: Court? 
Q. You have. A. —but not when!| wr. Whipple—No, 

vse a i I’ don’t remember the 1918, but January, 1918. 

iscussion, The Master—January. 
Q. You understood that, the oa Mr. Dane—January; that is true. 

alee eT ae Eude edeahy was The Master—That letter presented 
a ~! is in evidence, isn’t it? 

being spent on those cables than in abi I think— 

ought to have been spent, did you?) wr whipple—Oh, I think not. 

That was the claim. A. I don’t ¥e- The tant een “Siiicien then 9 

‘ ictiiae thade : Master—You have e copy? 

oe when os iene ye oe EE Mr. Dane—The one presented to Mr. 
Q. ou remember tha wa Eustace? 

at some time? <A. Yes, it has re- Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

cently come out that it was. Mr. Dane—I think it is in evidence 


not ‘February, | 


‘the attested copy to the directors. 


Q.. And you also remember, do sty ‘in this way, that the witness has tes-| 
not, the further criticiem was made! tified that the one presented to Mr. | 
that the paper was being really run) 
in the interest of the British Foreign | 
Office? Did you ever hear that? A. | 
I don’t think so. 

Q. Did you ever hear anything like 


sented to the Board of Directors on | 
Feb. 15, 1916. 
The Master—Oh, no. 


Eustace was a ‘copy of the one pre- | hibit. 


Q. Of what year? A. Of 1918; and) 


'the second time was about the end of | 
Your Honor please, not to lead the 


February, 1918. ; | 

The Master—Does that mean that 
he gave him two copies? ) 

The Witness—Yes. 

Q. Did you give him two copies? 
A. Yes. The first was at his request; | 


the second was with a view to sending | 


Q. And the second copy you had | 
signed yourself and secured the sig-| 
nature of Mr. Hatten? A. Yes. 

Q. And asked for Mr. Eustace’s | 
signature? A.° Yes. | 

Mr. Dane—If Your Honor please, I | 
desire to have this marked.as an ex- 
I do not want to read it. 

Mr. Thompson—lI want to see it. 


Mr. Whipple—Let me examine it.) 


Have we or| Well, never mind, unless Your Honor 
not the original document as pre-| thinks that there is evidenc® enough 


| Mr. Thompson—I do not object to 


last question out entirely. 
gin again. | 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, with refer-| 
ence to this document which you say 
| was prepared Feb. 15, 1916, how and 
in what manner and when did you 
prepare the document that was pre-. 


Mr. Dane—I am endeavoring, if 


witness. 
The Master—All right. 


sented to the Board of Directors on | 


Feb. 16, 1916, and which was— 

The Master—Now, stop with that. 
Taxe one at a time, so we won't get 
it confused in the answer. 

Q. You have that question? 
Not clearly, if you please: 
the two documents. 
you mean? 


A. 


[The question is read by the sten-| 


Strike that. 
Now, be-| 


There are | 
Which one do. 


i¢ that question nmryself. 


Mr. Dane—I -didn’t inquire in any 
respect about the Dittemore memo- 
randum. It was brought out in cross- 
examination. 
| The Master—-By Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Dane— By Mr. Thompson. 

The Master-—Very well; proceed. - 

Q:. Did you get the question? I will 
ask the question over again. 


said he did not. 

Q. You answered if 
memorandum, if it was not 
substance? 

Mr. Whipple—That 


Your Honor please. That 


The Master—‘What was the objec- 


that said? A. No. 

Q. Mr. Dixon is an Englishman, | 
isn't he? A. I think he is an Irish-| 
man. 

Q. Is he? 
Rule, isn't he? That-is, he advocates | 
it in his paper. Did you read The) 
Monitor within a few dayd containing | 
a bitter attack on Home Rule? 

Mr. Dane—I pray Your Honor's | 
judgment. : 

The Master—Oh, I exclude that. 

Mr. Thompson—-I think that is all. 

Re-direct Examination 

Q. (By Mr. Dane.) Mr. McKenzie, I 
want to call your attention first to the | 
letter of Feb. 15, 1916, and ask you if 
you can remember now what directors 
wer® present when that letter was 
presented? A. Mr. Dittemore, Mr. 
Dickey, and Mr. Neal. 

Q. And do you know, Mr. McKen- 
zie, whether or not, at about that time, 
copies of that letter were provided for 
each one of the directors? A. I think 
not. 

Q. That is, you have no knowledge 
about ¢hat? A. No. 

Mr. Thompson—He has not said 
that. 

Mr. Whipple—He does not say any | 


He fs in favor of Home| 


j 
i 


sented to Mr. Eustace? \to show what that original letter was 

Mr. Whipple—No, Your Honor: it | in the witness’ testimony. Your 
was torn up. _ Honor has made a comment upon it 

Mr. Dane—No. | which seems to be perfectly justified, 

The Master—That is here, | that it is very slender. 

Everybody agrees to that. The Master—The witness says that 

Mr., Whipple—That is right. And|it is a copy; but then, we have the 
Mr. McKenzie, who has the clearest | distance of time and his recollection | 
recollection of anybody, says that it, to consider in reference to a statement 
was torn up at the meeting together | like that. 
with the Dittemore memorandum. | Mr. Whipple—Well, we have, if I 

The Master—Now you seek to show | May be permitted to suggest it, more 
that this is an exact copy? than that, 

ae Dane—That is all. forgotten Feb. 14 until it was called to 

The Master—Wherever and when- 
ever it may have been torn up? 

Mr. Dane—That is all. 

The Master—-We have no means 
judging by a comparison. : 
got to take what the witness says. | W® are spending on it? 

Mr. Whipple—But, if Your Honor; Mr. Whipple—TI suspect not; but of 
please, the witness has said that, course we never can tell, when we are 


not 


very letter. 


| The Master 


of | 


there was only that original; that the | putting in evidence, what is going to'| 
directors were not presented with any | develop to be of real importance, and | 


copy, so that there is nowhere a type-! while from our viewpoint it is not of 
written or multigraphed carbon copy | the slightest importance, if our views 
of it; and I rose to my feet to say that 'of the situation are correct, yet 
I made no dispute about it except that | seems to be that slender thread upon 
the witness himself was conscien-; Which the defendants 
tiously unable to say that it was an/| their case, as I understand it, that 
exact copy. He says according to his|S0me sort of agreement had been 


because he has evidently | 


his attention by Mr. Thompson, and | 
now he presents a carbon of that | 


* the matter of im- | 
We “ey portance sufficfent to justify the time | 


it | 


are hanging . 


ographer. ] 
A. At the same 
draft. 


time, 


Q. And how and in what manner 
and when did you prepare the docu-. 
ment that was presented to Mr. Eus- | 


tace, both in 1918 and in 1919, with ref- 
erence to this draft? A. I had the 


stenographer make a copy from that! 


draft. 
Q. 


possession all the time? A. Yes. 
Mr. Whipple—Before you offer it, 


which has disappeared. 


was made befere that paper was made; | 


but if Your Honor felt that any foun- 
dation has been laid for taking it as 
representative of what that paper was, 
'] should like first to put some ques- 
tions to him. 

The Master—You will have that 
privilege, certainly. I think that the 
witness’ testimony, as far as [ have 
been able to follow it, amounts to a 
| statement that it was presented to 


from that. 


And this draft has been in your) 


I should like to look at it unless His. 
Honor feels upon the evidence as it is_ 
now there is not sufficient evidence 
to receive it as a real copy of a paper. 
Of course it. 
is not a real copy because he says it. 


reached by the trustees, that in some| the board Feb. 15, and what was after- | 


ily it seems to me ‘to | 


a way from any-. Ke : : 
re long y , | possession since the draft was made | ever, he compared with either what 


'at that date? 
have no doubt it | at date 


t ) anybody unless they | 
Dittemore is going to 'D 
) 


nt in the case. 


; ‘it is going to be con- 


e 
Case. : 


-All right. 

‘were friendly with Mr. 
i all through these 
Yes. 


: te a 


ir years, you have been 


idly with him than 
ai br, haven't you? 
a) s been friendly with 


some taiks with 


on in regard to them, 
. I think not. 
mtioned the subject to 


him constantly, 


“g Occasionally. 


»j of the relation | 
© ' 


ai 
‘9 boards never cam 


? A. Practically not. 


between you and | appear on the first page? 


. Practically not. | 


’ 
; 


e these controversies. 


such thing. He said they were not s0/,,., judgment, but he has had nothing 


provided. | : at, ‘bt 
©. I ask you, do you kkow whether | Compare it with. 


they were provided with’ copies of the | .. pnons 


letter of Feb. 15? A. I'think not. | it cannot be 


kept, and so 
proved in the usual way. 


you that the copy of the letter of Feb. 
15, 1916, that was presented to Mr. 
Eustace in 1919 was ‘an exact copy of | 
the letter that was presented to the ial 
Board of Directors on Feb. 15, 1916? | aon Snye 
A. To the best'of my knowledge, 
a copy. 
Q. It is what? 
copy. |directors or df the one shown to Mr. 
Q. Have you the draft from which | pustace. Is that it? 
the letter was made which was pre-| Mr. Dane—Yes, Your Honor. 
sented on Feb. 15? A. Yes: | 
Q. And have you had that in your 


it 18) draft with corrections. 
‘him how far he can say that it is a 


A. It is an exact | copy either of the letter shown to the 


The Master—Does it appear when, if 


A. Yes. 
Q. May I see it a moment? 
[The witness passes a paper to Mr.! neared that he has compared them. 
ang. ] | |_| The Master—Mere testimony from 
Q. I notice interlineations on the! memory, is it, at this distance of 
second page of this letter and that | ;jmoe? 
some words have been struck out. Can) wr pane—I think not. 
you tell me who did that? A. These The Master- 
are done in my hand. Mr. Dane—Well, 
Mr. Whipple--You do not mean to| one question, pérhaps, clear that mat- 
speak of that as a letter? It is a mere | ter yp, 
draft. | @Q. Mr. 
Mr. Dane—It is a draft. ’ 
,»The Witness-—A draft. 
my hand. . 
Q. And on the first page I notice 
the words “Boston, Mass.,”’ 


you hold in your hand? 


McKenzie, how did you 


script .which you have handed me? 


14, and is the draft of the 
personal! letter which I sent to the di- 
rectors under date of Feb. 14. 


out, and I ask you who did that? A. 
I am of-the opinion that the words 
“Boston, Mass.,”" were written by Mr. 
Eustace. 

Q. As 


trustees we made some emendations 
to the other changes that’ together on this draft, and the heading, 


A. They.are— 


' Mr. Dane—Evidently there were no'! 


Now, this is) 
Q. Mr. McKenzie; how certain are | the next best way that we can prove) 


that the letters presented were as this | 
letter is in form andin substance. The, 
witness now identifies this as his let-' 


The Master—He says that that is al 
You now ask. 


Mr. Whipple—There is no question— | 


Mr. Dane—I think it has fot ap-| 


How much better is it?’ 
I think I can, by' 


| way the trustees had betrayed their. } * 
trust, some previous board of trustees | COPY of that paper. Am I right: 
| Mr. Dane-——Yes, Your Honor. 

The Master—You wil have to goa 
considerable way back and follow his 


had acquiesced in a course of conduct 
which was inconsistent with the trust, | 
and that therefore they can rely upon 
that. I mean that doctrine of acquiesc-| testimony down. 
ence and wusage was rather novel; Mr. Whipple—I should think that 
when they presented it, and [ sup-| was a correct résumé of the testimony. 
| posed it was to support that theory,; The Master—I think it comes to 
and that is the only reason that we!that as far as I have been able to 
have taken occasion to discuss it at | follow it. : 
‘such length because we did not want! Mr. W hipple—-I think that the ques- 
to leave them a vestige of a point to| tion would be one merely as te the 
hang their contention on. infirmity of the memory, in view 
| Q. Mr. McKenzie, this particular | Of the fact that the paper which was 
‘document which you have produced | | Presepted to the directors was de- 
understand was the one which you | Stroyed and no copies were kept of it, 
| originally made in consultation with 1 wanted to ask, and perhaps I can 
the other trustees? do it just as well later, a few more 
Mr. Whipple—No: questions with regard to how 


pardon me; he; 4¥ 
has stated just the contrary,—that it | hing was prepared. 
_ The Master—li think that we will 


was a private letter. 
- Mr. Dane—Will you kindly let him | Probably have less confusion if we 
answer my question”? let Mr. Dane finish his redirect. 

| Mr. Whipple—Not when he has an-| Mr. Thompson—Betore it is offered 
swered exactly the contrary to what | 48 to Mr. Dittemore I should like to 
|you are stating, trying to put words. have a word to say about it. I think I 
into his mouth. You haven't any Should like to ask a question or two 
business, as you very well know, in| @bout that paper before it is intro- 
| duced against me. 


putting leading questions, to put 
words into his mouth, and that is| The Master-—What else have you 


‘ward presented to Mr. Eustace, was a. 


this | 


| 


} 


When | 
we discussed the matter together as’ 
/ document 
| duced? 

with the first sentence, dated Feb. 15,| 


make up the letter which was pre- What you are trying to do, trying to, 
These are in sented to the directors on Feb. 15,| 8* 
1916, with reference to this. manu-!!0m what he has already said. | 


him to say something different | 


The Master—We shouldn’t pay very 


are writ-| A. This manuscript has underneath | Much attention to words put into his) 
ten after the address, and some words this that is pasted on to it the date of Mouth in that way, should we? 
‘in the margin and some words stricken. Feb. 


Mr. Thompson—May I see the let-| 
ter? 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, will you state) 
once more when you did prepare the 
Which you have now pro- 


| 
| 


i 
j 
; 


The Master-—-Now,. let us be sure | 
that he understands which of all these 


in redirect? 

Mr. Bates—This has 
marked as an exhibit yet. 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, something has 
been asked you about the letter of Feb. 
14, 1916— 

Mr. Whipple—Let us get this ex- 
hibit first, won't you? 

Mr. Dane—Pardon me. 

|A letter from Mr. McKenzie to the 
Board of Directors, dated Feb. 15, 
1916, is marked Exhibit 719, for iden- 
tification. J 

Mr. Thompson—lIs 


not 


it simply for 


been | 


tion?” . Whose objection? 
' trustee. 

The Master—His own objection? 
Mr. Dane—His own ohiection. 
has testified that he objected to the 

Dittemore memorandum. 

Mr. Thompson—Pardon me; he just 
said he did not. In reply to your 
question he stated he didn’t object to 
anvthing in it. 


He | 


Mr. Dase—Will you let me see it? 
Mr. Thompsen—t!I will try to @nd it 


Mr. Whipple—Now. it isn't @ letter 
at all. i Your Honor please; it is 


something I read from the trustees’ 


minutes. 

The Master—Quite right. 

Mr. Whipple—Which the witness did 
not realize about, quite, and then he 
made the answer that what he was 
protesting against was that the direc- 
tors’ records did not contain mere. 
that is, contain the letter as well as 
the Dittemore memorandum. 

The Maester—Now, Mr. Whipple— 

Mr. Whipple—in point of fact it 
doesn't contain the Dittemore memo- 
randum, either. 

The Master—Well, let Mr. Dane read 
to him what he wants to. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, that is right; 
read it and then see. wr 

Q. In the meeting of Feb. 26, 1919, 


‘of the trustees, it is stated: 


“In the course of conversation Mr. 
McKenzie brought up the question of 
his desire to enter a protest against 
an action taken by the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Mother Church three years 
ago in recording the directors’ memo- 
randum which was ame considera- 
tion and had been rejected. Mr. Me- 
Kenzie stated that in one of his recent 


conferences with the Board of Diree- 


tors they had read to him the minutes 
of a meeting held in 1916 in which the 
Board of Directors had included the 
contents of a memorandum which had 
been presented to the trustees, and 
which, as Mr. McKenzie stated, had 
been rejected by the trustees, and it 
had been agreed by Mr. Dickey. Mr. 


Dittemore, and Mr. Neal, as members 
of the Board of Directors present, and 


| What was the | 
objection at that time to the Dittemore 
one Of wiped out, and that we would all work 
I object to, if: 
is a con- | 
clusion, and this is an attempt to bind | aw 
the trustees or the Board of Trustees | ~ . 
by the conclusions of this gentleman. | 


| 
| 


iter of Sept. 30, 1918. 
Mr. Dane—He said he didn’t object | like to inquire whether you have 


'Mr. McK j Mr. r. 
Mr. Thompson—He answered it; he Ir. McKenzie and Mr. Hatten and M 


Eustace, as members of the Board of 
Trustees of 
that everything in connection with the 
memorandum should be in substance 


together as Christian Scientists under 
the spirit of the Manual and the Deed 
of Trust.” 

I desire to ask, Mr. MeKen- 
if at that time you under- 
that the Dittemore memoran- 


zie, 
stood 


‘dum had been made a part of the 


Lore : : 
Mr. Dane—Mr. McKenzie’s. being a. minutes of the directors? A. I thought 


so, because I heard it read by Mr. 
Dittemore on Jan. 25. 

Q. Do you remember anything be- 
ing said“at that time about a geéntle- 
men’s agreement? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Your attention has been called 
to a record of the trustees in which it 
is stated that you. approved of the let- 
Now, I would 


| to anything as a matter of substance stated all that you desire to state with 


that was contained in it; I ask him 
what the objection was. 

Mr. Thompson—I didn’t hear him 
add the word substance. 


' Mr. Dane—Yes, he did. 


The Master—If he objected to noth- 
ing in the substance of it why should 
you inquire further about it—about 
his objection? We do not want to go 
into his objections as a matter of form, 
do we? 

Mr. Dane—It seemed to me to be 
the only way to leave the witness’ tes- 
timony fair to the witness, under the 
intimations of inconsistency in this 
particular. 

The Master—That wil 
speak for itself, won’t jt? 

Mr. Dane—TI think, Your Honor, it 
will require some testimony to put his 
position fairly before the Court. 

The Master—Well, proceed. 

Mr. Dane—However, if the Court 
feels that I ought not to press that I 
will withdraw it. 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, your attention 
was called to a trustees’ meeting, or 
the record of a trustees’ meeting, of 
Feb. 26, 1919, in which it was stated, 
in substance, that you made a protest 
at that meeting on leaving out of the 
directors’ records the letter of Feb. 15, 
1916, on the ground that that direc- 
tors’ record @vas not complete. I will 
ask you if at that time, that is, at the 
time of the trustees’ meeting, Feb. 26, 
1919, you believed that the directors’ 
records contained the Dittemore mem- 
orandum? 
| Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. I think this is a pretty far- 
fetched attempt to extricate this gen- 
_tleman. I object to the question. 
| The Master—Can his belief signify? 
if he knew anything about it perhaps 
| it might be important to show it. 
| Mr. Dane—This is the situation, if 

Your Honor please— 
 —_ W hipple—Pardon 
_wouldn’t state the situation when you 
might inadvertently make suggestions 
to the witness. 

Mr. Dane—Well, the Court asked me 
a question. 

Mr. Whipple—I would answer it, 
but I wouldn’t try to explain the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Dane—He was asked with re- 
gard to a protest that he is supposed 
to have made which is on the record 
of the trustees’ meeting of Feb. 26. 

The Master—I remember all that; 
we have had that read. - 

Mr. Dane—That protest was to the 


have to 


j 
} 


all in my hand. 


Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, what do| 


would be true of Mr. yot say as to whether or not the let- | 


q om. Yes. 
is true of the other 


| abstained from al! 
th any of these gen- 

ie relations 
. have you? 


That is what he said. | 
had not come up, | 

t that you have ab-| 

conversation with any. 


on the subject 
except in the 
ically, yes. 


any conversation | 


ri regard to the de- 


stir this matter? 


one occasion you 
an intermediary. 


, know but you might 


talk on the subject” 


' 
n. 


«rte 
i al 


t anything and! could not be very sure, because appar- 
wd anything said by! 
mz 


wes 


oe ae 


a) ’ fs 
*) | 
ok | 


‘ter that was presented 


between | 


on Feb. 15, | 
1916, to the Board of Directors and the | 
letter that was subsequently presented | 
to Mr. Eustace in 1918, was an exact | 
copy of this draft, as corrected in the | 
manner in which you have stated. 

Mr. Whipple-——I pray Your Honor’s | 
judgment. 

A. To the best of my knowledge, | 


Mr. Whipple—He has answered that 
repeatedly. | 

The Master—I thought he had an- 
swered it before. 


was pasted over the first sentence of 


identification? 


effect, as it is claimed, that he denied 


| Bustace bear? 


/what changes— 


Mr. Dane-—I thought that there was 
some question being made that the 
two letters were the same. I wanted, | 
if possible-— 

Mr. Whipple--What two letters? 

Mr. Dane -The one presented to the 
board in 1916 and the one that was 
presented to Mr. Kustace in 1918. 


“We express our grateful appreciation 


the previcus draft, and this letter as it 
now stands is the one that we agreed 
to from which | made a fair copy, 
which, as I remember, we signed, 

The Master—-How’*about the docu- 
ment shown to Mr. Eustace? 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, what rela- 
tion to this copy which you have here 
did the ore which you showed to Mr, 
| How did they com- 


May | ask you if you mean 


pare? A. 
° 


I am speaking of the 
one you showed to Mr. Eustace in 
1918, A. The first sentence was 
changed altogether to this statement: 


Q if any? 


of the—” : 

The Master—When did he last see 
the document presented to Mr. Eus- 
tace in 1918? 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, when did you 
last see the document which you pre- 
sented to Mr. Eustace in 1918 for h'‘s 


Mr. Whipple—The question I made | signature? 


| was on the witness’ testimony that he 


Mr. Whipple—I do not want to in- 


ently nowhere is there preserved a 


4 


terfere, but there has been no testi- 


mony of any euch document being | 


documents you are asking him about. | 

Mr. Dane—Let me take it. 

Mr. Thompson—Please hold it back | 
a moment, will you? | 

Q. State, Mr. McKenzie, when you. 
prepared that document which you} 
have now produced and hold in your | 
hand. A. On Feb. 14 I prepared a, 
letter— 

The Master—Oh, no, no--that partic- | 
ular document, When did you prepare | 
that just as it stands now? | 

The 'Wifness—This is the Feb. 14) 
document altered on Feb. 15. 

Q. Never mind what it is. 
was that docuntent prepared? 
Feb, 15, | 

Q. What year? A. 1916. 

Mr. Whipple—Now, if Your Honor 
please, it seems to me that the witness 
i4 not being given a very fair chance. 
The document was prepared in part on 
the 14th, in part on the 15th, as he 
has tried to explain. 

The Master—We have got to begin 
and take one at a time—that document 
just as it stands now, just as he has 
presented it. The first question is, | 


When 
A. 


the correctness of the _ directors’ 
records. 

The Master—Something had been 
left out. ‘ | 

Mr. Dane—And he was under the 
impression at that time that the di- 
rectors’ records did contain the Ditte- 
more memorandum, and that, being 
under that impression, his objection 
was to the trustees’ records, that it 
should state the entire proceedings, 
namely, not only the Dittemore mem- 
orandum, but the letter of Feb. 15, 
1916. 2 

Mr. Whipnie—You don’t mean the 
trustees’ recofds. 

Mr. Dane—I mean the directors’ 
records. 

Mr.. Whipple—You have got it all 
mixed up; and now the protest you 
have misstated. You have it before 
you. If you want to state accurately 
‘that protest why don’t you get the 


Mr. Whipple—I understood that was 
offered as an exhibit. 

Mr. Denp—Certainly; that is an ex- 
hibit. 

Mr. Thompson—Couldn’t that be 
held up for a moment? Are you only 
identifying it? 

Mr. Dane—No, I offer it as an 
exhibit. ° 

Mr. Thompson—lI object to it as an 
exhibit at this stage. 

The Master—Mark it for indentifi- 
cation until after counse!l have had a 
chance to examine it and ask ques- 
tfons about it. Go on, Mr. Dane. 

Q. You didn’t Have a full oppor- 
tunity.to explain. Will you kindly ex- 
plain how you happened to write the 
letter of Feb. 14, 1916, which has been 
shown you? A. Feb. 14, 1916. I 
wrote that as an individual statement 
to the Board of Directors. 

Q. Did you send it? 


Mr. Thompson—He has said that 
he did once. 


paper in which it is stated, because 
you haven't got it accurately at all. 


A. Yes. '- Mr: Dane—I think I have stated it. 


Q. Now, coming to the so-called | 
7 


The Master—It is not easy to carry | 


reference to your so-called approval 
of that letter of Sept. 30, 1918, and if 
you have not I wish you would explain. 


Mr. Thompson—I don’t see any oc- 
casion for that. 

A. I would like to say that on or 
about Nov. 27 Mr. Dittemore askéd me 
if I had a copy of that letter, and I 
said, “No,” and he said I should have 
one. 

Mr. Thompson—I ask that that be 
struck out. 

The Master—One moment. Stop one 
moment. é = 

Q. I wanted to give you the op- 
portunity, Mr. McKenzie, to make any 
explanation that you wanted, as I 
think you were somewhat cut off on 
cross-examination, with reference to 
your so-called approval of that letter 
of Sept. 30. 

The Master—Sept. 30. Now, plainly, 
as it seems to me, he ought not to be- 
gin his answer by telling us ‘about 
something that happened on Nov. 27th. 

Mr. Dane—No, I think he should 
not. 

Q. Explain your approval, if 
was an approval. 

The Master—lIt is your approval, or 
so-called approval, as counsel put it, 
on Sept. 30, about which you are given 
an opportunity to explain. Just that 
and nothing else. 

A. Well, I do not remember of giv- 
ing any approval. I gave general as- 
sent to it as a statement of the trus- 
tees’ position. 

Q. How much consideration did 
you give the letter before you did 
that? 

Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. ) 

The Master—We have been all over 
this. 

Mr. Whipple—It seems to me that is 
a pathetic, really pathetic attempt, for 


it 


me. 1, 4 man of the intelligence of the wit- 


ness, to attempt to extricate him in 
that way, Mr. Dane. 

Mr. Dane—Does Your Honor rule 
that that is not proper on redirect 
examination? 

The Master—I think, having given 
him an opportunity to explain, you 
will have to leave it there. 


Q. Your attention was also called, 
Mr. McKenzie, to the trustees’ record 
under date of Jan. 29, 1919, in which 
it is stated that “Mr. Watts eame to 
the meeting and reported a conversa- 
tion he had had this morning with 


Mr. McKenzie, in which Mr. McKenzie - 


made the statement that hereafter he 
was going to be the editor, inasmuch 
as hitherto he had not been bécause 


Mr. Eustace had really been the edi-. 
tor,” and so forth. As to that, is there! 


any explanation you wish to make? 


Mr. Thompson—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. That does not call for it. 
He was not asked to make it. It is 
perfectly straightforward testimony, 
and I really do not see why he should 
be led along and coached to try to 
explain away the statements as plain 
as that statement. 


Mr. Dane—If Your Honor please, 
the method of my brother Thompson’s 
cross-examination was such that he 
shut this witness off from saying any- 
thing except yes or no, and he oug 
to be given an opportunity as he was 
promised an opportunity later to make 
an explanation. 

Mr. Thompson—In other words. to 
withdraw—I don’t think that is fair. 

The Master—Let us see what he 
considers the explanation. He may 
answer. 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, I ask you if you 
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explanation as to 
meeting? 

there any explana- 

re to make regarding 

r about that meeting? 

idea of the question that 
ghitoask him. . 

will adopt Your Honor’s 


< gay that I had consid- | 


the influence of Mr. 


t that Mr. Eustace had} 


en taking larger respon- 
‘the point had come when 
ie was trying to be editor, 
ould only be one editor, 
ause I was in that office 
® to be the editor. 

nection with the meeting 


a part of the record | 


as read to us, in which 

that “the 
itement made by Mr. Mc- 
of the original publishing 
ypointed ‘by Mrs. Eddy, a 
Member and a member of 
“Trustees from the time 
ition of the Deed of Trust, 
‘following, to be of great 
fistorical purposes,” Mr. 
1 you if you have been 


trustees con-. 


The Master—-Now, your question is: 
Did you at that same meeting, what? 
Mr. Dane—-Tell the trustees what his 
position was, and where he stood on 
the matter of the controversy, and 
what he did say to them at that time. 
The Master—Mr. Thompson, as I re- 
call it, inquired of him pretty fully as 
to what he did say at that meeting. + 
Mr. Thompson—He is merely para- 
phrasing it. 
Mr. Dane—He did not let 
what he said. , 
Mr. Thompson—That is one of the 
times I did. | P 
The Master—If he desires to add to 
what he said at that meeting, to what 
he has already told Mr. Thompson, | 
think you have the right to ask him. 
Mr. Dane—JI will adopt that ques- 


him say 


tion. 


ist the trustees in making | 
n you started to explain | 


allowed to. 

pson—Will you get 

see exactly what it was 
him to explain it? I 
food many questions 


" I think {it is of some, 
"what it is:he is trying 


“T do not think it ought 
fhand that way. 1! think 
ok and see what the ques- 
finally answered. 

=I think my recollection is 
‘this meeting and that he 
pyhether he was trving at 
9 assist the trustees to 


r—What was his answer? 
—And he started. to say 
impose was in giving the 
“infotmation, and he was 
' would like to have him 
it answer if he desires to. 
son—That is not a fair 
' what he said. 
oT JT think that without 
te go hack to the record 
m answer that. 
you state, Mr. McKenzie, 
irpose was? 
er——Anvthing von desire to 
Yr bw. A. There was no 
Nmake out a case at all. 
to find out what’ was 
iIn& and the true relatfon- 
) the two boards, and | 
1 the information I had 
of history. 
peon—I ask that be all 
Tt is not an explanation 
8 not explain any answer 
' Tt is not a fair state- 


© under the guise of an, 


54 think it completes the 
puld have made if he had 


Q. Do you care to add anything to 
what you have testified, Mr. McKenzie, 
as to what you said at the meeting of 
Jan. 22, 1919, with the trustees? A. 
I shall be glad of -the privileze. 

Q. You may do it. A. The first 
thing I took up with them was the 
fact— 

The Master—No; 
ing his position. 
that, didn't you? 


regarding chang- 
You limited it to 


Mr. Dane—I did not, if Your Honor | 
please. 
his | 


The Master—Do. you want him to go 
over everything he said at that time? 
Mr. Dane—I think the witness ought 
to be allowed to state what he said, 
everything he said, in view of the rec- 
ord that is made. 
The Master—Go on. 
A. (Continued.) 
that I had heard a great deal of criti- 
cism over the field in regard to their 
stand, and I thought it was dangerous. 
I used the figure of the prairie fire and 
said that it would start here and 
there, and the spark would fly, and 
then the whole field would be in a 
conflagration. I said it seemed to me 
the only remedy was humility, and if 
it were for me to do I would come 
down; if the directors wanted a resiz- 
nation of my position, I would 
promptly give it. Then Mr. Eustace 
spoke about the fact that it was 
The Master—No; the’ question 
limited to what you said yourself. 


A. (Continued.) To what I said? I 
said that the important thing was to 
understand the directors better. I re- 
reminded them of two interviews that 
I had had with Mr. Rathvon, which I 
had reported to them, in which he had 
spoken of the intention of the direc- 
tors to work the thing out through 
demonstration. L then asked Mr. 
Eustace if he would accept our letter 
of Feb. 15 at the present time. and he 
said, no, that they had got far past 
that. I then spoke to them of a teach- 
ing I had received from Mrs. Eddy 
herself on the 
which, as I helieved, 


is 


had saved my 


Let him state. | 
I told the trustees | 


; 
' 


: — 
said at that meeting, so far as it is | Mr. Thompson—I do not believe yon | talking about, namely, the record, uses| Mr. Whipple—Well, I thimk that—t! Mr. Whipple—No; thes later te 
A. .If by “editorial matter” is| would not say that he had not, for he said—- 
decorates, | 
‘every subject that he touches, but! tried to get him to gee the word “te- 
there was a further question that dp ass and he practically refused to 
) it. 


important in the case. 

Mr. Dane—I vron't prese it, then. 

‘The Master—I do not think that 
everything that was said at the meet- 
ing is important. Everything said in 
connection with certain statements a‘: 
the meeting about which he was cross- 
examined may be important. That 


would be the view I should take of it. | 


I do not think that all he said at the 
meeting is now to be brought in. 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, you have been 
shown two letters of which you are 
the author, one of Sept. 21, 1918, and 
one of Jan. 27, 1919. 
those letters in mind? 


Q. 


A. Yes. 


letters is stated your correct views, | from. 


as to the subject matter discussed in 
them. 

Mr. Whipple—-I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. And I should not think 
Mr. Dane would want to humiliate 
Mr. McKenzie, either, before the world, 


who are reading this record. 


The Master—You will have to let | Now, 


me see those two letters. - 

Mr. Whipple—You are apparently 
admitting that they are inconsistent, 
and you ask him in effect to say which 
time he told the truth, or which time 


|}are right, 


; 
’ 


Do’ you have) 


i 
} 


| 
} 


; 


| 
’ 
i 


he was frank. I should almost ask Jin | 
justice to the witness you d6 not put. 


him to that humiliation. 

The Master—Where is the other 
one? 

Mr. Dane—Mr. Thompson put that 
in. Have you got it, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson—What are you’ ask- 
ing for now? 

Mr. Dane—Letter of Jan. 27, 1919. 
Mr. Thompson—Some of these let- 
ters have been taken by the stenoz- 
raphers. 

Mr. Whipple—If I may suggest, one 
of.them was written after he had been 
summoned before the directors. . 


Governor; 
member it that way at all. 


‘Mr. Bates—It is in as Exhibit 324.' deal of objection about articles at | 
Mr. Thompson—Let us look at it) times, ! 


and see. 
Mr. Whipple—yYes, that is what Mr. 


Dickéy testified to, but that is the 
original—that is the copy he got from 
this witness. 


Mr. Thompson—That is it; that is|directors always first, amd the ques-| you have concluded, open the way for 


the trouble. 
Mr. Bates—The other one.is in. 
have a distinct recollection of it. 
Mr. Whipple—Which one is in? 


Mr. Bates—-The one that came from | fault with any of my editorials. 


Mr. Neal. 


* 


sir. 
The Master—Do you think 
marked as an exhibit? 
Mr. Bates—I think it is, sir. 
Mr. Thompson—lI beg your pardon. 


it is 


I don’t remember anything of the sort. | 
we have a confirmation of that | at least so represented \ 
if Your Honor will*take the ‘this letter, didn’t you? A. Yes, I had 


trouble to look at that letter that was | 4 Very warm.affection for the trustees. 


right, 
put in of Feb. 15, 1916, marked Exhibit 
324. 
that it is this letter as corrected. 
The Master—Page what of 
record? 
Mr. Thompson—Page 


claim by the witness is that the letter 


that was sent was this letter with they Q. Do you want to look at the letter 


L| 


I handed it to Mr. Thomp-, & 
I will ask you in which of those son and I told him where it came torials were after this controversy 


I do not re-/4t. 


i 
| 
i 


’ 


; 


i 


| 


I understand the cleim is made ;@bout u 
‘your brains. 


the cordial, expressed yourself as’ very 


| 


°18-319. The,~there is no doubt about that, Mr. 


corrections indicated upon it made by | 


Now, in the second 
letter, beginning 


the stenographer. 
paragraph of this 


'“The business known as The Christian 


Mr. Darre—I will withdraw the ques-| 


tion for the moment and I will ask 


him in reference to the letter of Sept. | 


21, 1918. j 
Q. Mr. McKenzie, does that now 
state your true views, as expressed 
therein? 
Mr. Thompson—I pray Your Honor'’s 


'World’s Fair, 


judgment, as far as I have got any-'|§ 


matter of humility, | 


life, which I had recited to them be- | 


fore, and recalled it— 


Mr. Whipple-—-Now, if Your Honor 
please, this Is reciting an interview 


thing to say, on that. 


Mr. Whipple—I really think that is | 
a worse humiliation than the other, if. 


you are withdrawing the other on that 
ground. 


The Master—No; I think he may an- | 


swer that. 


Mr. Dane—-A man, @f course, some-_ 


times changes his mind. 


Science Publishing Society,’ it reads 
in the printed record, “began with the 
publishing of The Christian Science 
Journal by Mrs. Eddy in April, 1883.” 
So far so good. 
years - later—” 
Mr. Whipple—“This,” which is— 
Mr. Thompson—The paper that Mr. 
McKenzie now produces as corrected 
reads:, “Ten years later at the 
a meeting’’—there is 
one correction not made. If we fol- 
low down through I think we will 


if you were not, as far as that expres- 


with the trustees, and rather sustain- 
‘ing their position for a season—that 


ns gee 
find some others that were not made. ;/S 80, isnt it: 


It cannot be that this letter as cor-, 
rected here was typewritten, sent, and. 


reproduced as Exhibit 324. 


The Master--Why should we argue | 


further with Mr. McKenzie about the, 


matter? 

Mr. Thompson—lI don’t know. 
have been— 

Mr. Whipple—Let me take it and 
look at it, and suspend the question 


until tomorrow morning. | 
Mr. Thompson—lI think that is easi- 


Mr. Whipple—Yes, after he has been. 


before an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

Q. I ask you now, Mr. McKenzie, 
whether the letter of Jan. 27, 
does accurately set forth your views? 

Mr. Whipple—January what? 

Mr. Dane-—27, 1919. 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—Why not ask him if 
the letter of Sept. 30 states the view 


' which he now regards as untrue? 
The Master—You better go on. What | tion to which you have given your ap- 


is the letter you want? 


1919, 


est from the standpoint of the direc- 
tors. I know that it is easiest from 
the standpoint of Mr. Dittemore, so 
far as he represents what he believes 


to be the true cause of the directors, 
which is apparently a wide diversion 


' 
' 
| 


| 


| 


from what Mr. McKenzie thinks it 
was, and I suspect it is from the stand- 
point of the trustees. 


The Master—What is this sugges- | 


proval? 


‘go to see him? 


, +afrose, were they not? 
‘Mr. Thompson—I beg your pardon, time a change was made was after 


This reads: “Ten, A. Yes. 


tion. 


We ler? Did he ha 
you? 


meant articles, yes, there was 2 good not only exhausts, but 


> 


Q. Well, I am talking about real wanted to put. 
editorial matter. A. Real editorials | 
were— 

Q. 
Well, 


Things you wrote about. A.' about. and that is this. 
they were passed upon by the/| examination by Mr. Thompson after 


| you to cross-examine further 
Mr. Whipple—I thought if it 
brought out an entirely mew subject 


tion did not'come up. 

Q. Well, didn’t the trustees look 
at them. A. Yes. I don’t remember, 
prior to that date, of their finding any 


Mr. Bates—Never! 

Mr. 
Dittemore as a defendant. 

The Master—.That seems to be an- 
other form of our familiar difficulty. 
Do you object, Governor Bates? 

Mr. Bates—I do, Your Honor. It ts 
nothing that we have gone into, and 
it is nothing that is relevant,to this 
case. Mr. Whipple was very insistent 
that we should not be allowed to go 
into redirect examination a step be- 
yond what the law would allow, and 
Q. Well, I was not talking so much |] think that he should be held within 
your affection as I was about | the same bounds. 

That\is, you were very, The MasterI certainly mean to 
hold him with the same strictness with 
'which you were held. 

_ Mr. Thompson—May I say one word 
on it, sir? 

The Master—Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—I cross-examined 
this man in two capacities—and I em 
led to say this. by a remark which 
Governor: Bates used: I cross-exam- 
ined this witness as counsel for Mr. 
Dittemore. who is a defendant in this 
case, and the question was constantly 
‘raised as to whether it should go in as 
‘against Mr. Whipple’s client or not; 
and it was finally settled that it would; 
and I also cross-examined in the case 
.of Dittemore v. Dickey. I had to put 
some questions as counsel for Mr. 
_Dittemore as a defendant in this case 
for the simple reason that this witness 
was put on thé stand in the first place 
by these directors and the questions 
asked seemed to me to be injurious 
to the case of the directors, at least 
to Mr. Dittemore as a director in that 
case. I do not approve of it at all, 
and it is not the way that I should 
have tried that case. : 

The Master—You don’t approve? 

, Mr. Thompson—I do not approve of 
A. I asked his opinion about | nj, testimony in the direct. And that 
a certain question. ‘led me to put Mr. Dittemore as a de- 

Q. Well, you mean the controversy | 
—thuat is the certain’ question? 

The Master—He had an interview 
with you, did he? 

The Witness—-I asked him if that 
letter— 

The Master—Did you have an inter- 
view with him? 

Q. Did he have an interview with 
you? A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Did he come to you, or did you 
A. I went to see him. 
A. At the Copley- 


Q. The only objections to your edi- 


A. The only 


that arose, yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, referring to 
your letter of Sept. 21, 1908, again, 
Exhibit 713, at the time you wrote that 
letter you really were very cordial 


with the trustees in their position, or 
yourself by 


cordially in their favor in this letter, 


cer- 


I was 


McKenzie? A: Well, 


tainly— 


to see? A. Well, I was certainly not | 
happy over the situation. | 

Q. Well, I was not asking about | 
your happiness either. I was asking 


sion is concerned in that letter; very 
cordially in their way of thinking? 

Q. Yes. That is all right. It is a 
private letter to Mr. Eustace. 

Q. Private or otherwise, it expres- 
ses, perhaps, your intellect as well as 
your affection. Now,’ then, you con- 
tinued to be right along very cordial 


Mr. 
judgment. 


Dane—I pray Your Honor’s 
This is recross-examina- 


Mr, Whipple-—I will waive it; I will 
Waive it. 
Q. Now, who 


as this man Strick- 
fe an interview with | 


where, as representing him, I had to 
cross-examine this witness to undo 
what seemed to me the harm that was 


direct examination. That is a frank 
statement of the situation. © | 

The Master—You are getting away 
from the direct point that I had in 
mind, and that I am interested in. I 
am not sure but Mr. Whipple is right 
about it. If Mr. Whipple has anything 
further to ask about this Strickler 
matter, I shall have to let him ask it, 
reserving to you the right to inquire 


Q. Where? 


Plaza. 
Q. With no invitation? A. Well, 


The Master—That brings me round) 
to the point that I intended to inquire get the record written out you will 


Does cross-| 


matter, because Mr. Thompson was; 
cross-examining for the defendant. | 


Whipple—He represents Mr. | 


! 


fendant in this case into a position 


done to the directors’ casé,in the 


. 
Mr. Bates—And then Mr. Whipple 


The Master—I think that when rea 


find that the witness anaewered 
question without complaining ef ¢ 
use of that word. 
' Mr. Bates-—It the witness has @i 
swered any question In which (th 
word “recant™ was used, then I 
withdraw my objection. ~ 

The Master—My impression is that 
you will so find it when you get the 
record written out. I may be wrong. 
_ Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, that oper- 
ation, mental or intelleetual, which I 
have characterized as a. recantation, 
/and I understood you to assent to it, 
_teok place after you were before this 
ecclesiastical tribunal, the Board al 
| Directors, didn't it? A. No. . 
| Q@ Didn't it? A. No. 

QQ. Well, the expression of it in 
_yéur letter to them of Jan. 27 took 


place after you had been cited before 
the ecclesiastical tribunal, didn’t it? 
A. On the 22nd I stated my case— 
| Q Pardon me. Didn't it? Didn't 
it? Didn't your expression of it in 
your letter of Jan. 27, which you told 
Mr. Dane expressed your true views 
come after your citation before the 
tPiadnal? Didn't it? 
« Mr. Dane—Just a moment. There 
is no testimony that this man had been 
| cited before a tribunal. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh; well, “alted”— 
came before it. 
_ /’The Master—I think that the wit- 
ness must understand what is meant. 
Now, answer whether it was before or 


| Q. It was after your appearance— 
A. It was not said— 


 Q. Oh, I know, Mr. Dane teld you 
that, but it was after your appearance 
before the ecclesiastical tribunal that 
you went through this process of 
mind which I suggested as recanta- 
_tion of your former views, wasn’t it? 
|A. There was no. ecclesiastical tri- 
| bunal. I simply— 

What is the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal in the Christian Science 
Church that metes out discipline to 
‘its members? A. Well, I simply had 
a friendly meeting— 
| Q. No. Pardon me. What is the 
tribunal that metes out discipline to 
|its members? Isn't-.it the Board of 
Directors? A. The Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Q. And wasn't it the ecclesiastical 
tribunal before whom you were and to 
whom you addressed your letter of re- 
cantation? . Wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bates—I pray Your Henor’s 
| judgment. 
| The Master—To whom you ad- 
| dressed your letter of January 27th. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, of Jan. 27. It 
was, wasn't it? A. That letter was 
in response to a request— 

_Q. Pardon me. Wasn't that the 
tribunal before whom yoy went. and to 


' 
| 


we met in the hall and passed the 
time of day, and I said I wanted to | 
see him. 


further if you desire to do so, 


a part of which he gave in his direct | 
Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, I don’t 


‘examination. Your Honor will re- 


Mr. Dane—I want to have that let-| Mr. Thompson—Not to introduce it | 
ter Mr. Thompson has marked 4s an! now, but to give Mr. Whipple an op-| 


whom you addressed that letter? A. It 


when you were cross- 
was the Board of Directors. 


e «aid that several 
him further ques- 
made an admission. 


ah 
——Well, in that case it 
lar from the record. | 
let it etand. 
ming to this meeting of 
where it is recorded in 
minutes that Mr. McKen- 
Wn and indicated by his 
ind expressions that he 
| rezarding the situation 
Girectors and the trus- 
“testified somewhat as to 
| Will you please tell us 
© at that time disturbed 
ow. docs Your 
is fair? There is 


plain. 
st thing I said- 
t a moment until we 


yait a minute. 
record is that he 
ding the situation 
ors and the trustees. 
om—He eaid he was. He 
» he said he was. 
“Of course many infer- 
drawn from that record. 
——And he told Mr. 
‘T recall it, that he was 
Tding the eituation. 
es; but he was not a!- 


me “ 
r , «+ 
.. : 


f-Why should he say 


I think, Your Honor, 
t to be allowed to rebut 
; May be drawn in’ 
mo the questions that 
m in cross-examination, 
isturbed because he had 
ito an inconsistent posi- 
m the directors and the 


—He was disturbed 
Jon—that is what he 
n't it? 

is what the record 


“I * that what he him- 


t does not seem to us 
1 enough or fair enough 


the 


iof 


member very well that he was asked 
several times and finally located the 
part of this conversation that he is 
now narrating. Now, they surely can- 
not exercise the right, because they 
ask for a part of the conversation 
and then counse] for the other side 
asks for the rest of it, then to repeat 
it and go into it a third time. 

Mr. Dane-—If Your Honor please, I 
am quite sure I did not in direct in- 
quire of the witress about this meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Whipple (to stenographer)— 
Will you read this particular state- 
ment, and I think His Honor will re- 
member it—when he 
second time. Your Honor will remem- 
ber the difficulty he had in adjusting 
himself to the particular conversation. 

The stenographer reads a part of 
last answer as follows: “I said 
that the important thing was to under- 
stand the directors better. I reminded 
them of two interviews that I had 
had with Mr. Rathvon, which fhad re- 
ported to them, in which he had spoken 
the intention of the directors to 
work the thing out through demon- 
stration. I then asked Mr. Eustace if 
he would accept our letter of Feb. 15 
at the present time, and he said, no, 
that they had got far past that.’’] 

Mr. Whipple—There, that is the one. 
Now, Your Honor will remember that 
in the direct examination he asked this 
witness if Mr. Eustace did not say, in 
regard to that Feb. 15, that he had got 
far past it. That was objected to, and 
then he put it in a form that was less 
leading or coercive, and it was an- 
swered, and it is this very conversation 
he has testified about. 

Mr. Dane-—-Your Honor, I think, Mr. 
Whipple is right in thinking I did ask 
him about something Mr. Eustace had 
said. I did not inquire of him as to 
this meeting, and since that time the 


record of this meeting has been put | 
in evidence in cross-examination, and 
of your letter of Feb. 15? 


its expressions— 
Mr. Whipple—Well, it is the same 
interview. ‘ 


got started the’ 


exhibit. 
for identification. 
The Master—Is it marked at all? 
Mr. Bates—It has been identified. 


Mr. Thompson—It is marked for | desire before it is finally received as_ 


identification. I do not want to have 


it go in as an exhibit without asking | ,, vet it in as an exhibit, if there are 
another question and having the other| .,ing to be any arguments of any 


letter with it. 

Mr. Whipple—May that be sus- 
pended until after we have finished 
the examination? 

The Master—Yes. 

Re-Cross-Examination 


Q. (By Mr. Thompson)—TI want you 


to look at the part of this letter which | he had finished. 


is under the top piece pasted on, and 


see if you do not identify the part that ) 


is written underneath the pasted-on 
part as the first paragraph of the let- 
ter which you sent 
dated Feb. 14? 
son: I said that several times. 

Mr. Dane- 

Q. Wait a minute. 


It is marked as an exhibit) nortunity for inspection. 


) 
' 
| 


; 


' 
| 
j 
| 
| 


' 
i 


' 
i 
| 


to the directors | 
A. Yes, Mr. Thomp- | 


-He testified to that once. | 
So that this let- | 


ter, you say, consists of your letter of | 


Feb. 14, as you had previously sent it 
to the directors with certain altera- 
tions, some made by pasting and some 
by writing in. 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the fact that Mr. Dittemore 


has, from the usual and regular files, 


_send, and 


The Master—Wait a minute. Where 


you differ from Mr. Whipple seems to 
be in thie: you say you did not in 
direct examination ask him what he 
sald at this meeting. 


I don't think any-| rectly? 
Mr. Dane—Yes, Your Honor, that 18 | 


t to be allowed on 


am unable to be-| 


ght. 


The Master—-Now, you 


/happened was that 


Do I get it cor- | 


are asking) 


Id gain anything | "!™ to repeat what he did say at that. 
to make a further | ™eeting. 


that. 


Mr. Dane-—Yes, in explanation of 


Your Honor note ““e record which refers to him, which 


has been put in in cross-examination. 


tel the trustees, at the| ‘The Master-—-I do not quite think I 
22, 1919, where you #hall allow him to explain the record. 
[ am allowing him to recite this con-| put in-——-a copy—-and it was stated at 


t position you were 
pi t 
Ve 


ination. 


Jan, 22, 1919” 

at Was a mecting of 
which Mr. McKenzie 
where it is recorded 
by his appearance 
hat he was disturbed 


trying to recal). | out. 


e meeting? 


a 
e. . 
ng. 
, 
’ 


versation because in crose-examina- 


Your Honor tion he was inquired of as to a part 
question? That is Of it, and I thought you might be| that had been handed to him. 


i 
' 
' 
i 


; 


| 


) 


the letter of Feb. 14 which you did 


f$e-examined him” 


That is true, isn’t it? 


nobody else has the letter | 


of Feb. 15, does not alter your opinion | 


as to whether. the real letter that you 
sent was the letter of February 14 and 
this was actually never sent to the di- 
rectors, does it? 
mean? A. No. 
Q. Does it impress you as at all 


sume the other directors, should have 
in their regular files the copy which it 
was customary to send out, to furnish 
each director with a copy, if he wanted 
it, of everything that came in—they 
have a copy of your letter of Feb. 14, 
and that nobody should have any copy 
A. 
not my letter. 


Q. Wait a minute. Doesn't it lead 
you to the supposition that what really 
the only letter 
which was really sent to the directors, 
that they had, received and filed, was 
your letter of Feb. 14? 

Mr. Bates—] pray Your Honor'’s 
judgment; it is not a correct state- 
ment of the facts. The letter of Feb. 
15 has been put in. 


It was | 


this morning with Mr. 
which Mr. McKenzie made the state- 


Do you see what I 
| Now, here is the part that wae not | 


read: 
‘ strange that Mr. Dittemore, and I pre-. 


Mr. Ogden asked permission to record | 


McKenzie’s part, for the reason that. 


) 
| 


Mr. Thompson-——-You must not alter | 


the facts now. : 

Mr. Bates-—No, I don't want to alter 
them, 

The Master—Just a minute. 
listen to two at once. 

Mr. Bates--The letter of Feb, 15 was 


I can’t 


the time that it came from Mr. Neal's 
files, it was his copy as a director 
We 


fairly entitled to have the rest of the! have not the one of Feb, 14; the one 


conversation on that subject brought 
to go over the whole matter dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 

Mr. Dane-—-Your Hopor has in mind, 
of tourse, that this is not the wit- 
ness’ record, He had no part in mak- 
ing up this record and was not a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 


The Master——I certainly have. What) 
|e are finding out now is, what he was destroyed. 


But I hardly think you ought) 


we do have is the letter of Feb, /15, 
which is the one which is the letter 
in the case. My brother has probably 
forgotten that. 

Mr. Thompson-——Where is the letter 
of Feb. 15? : 

Mr. Bates-—-It.was.put in among the 
first exhibits, 

Mr. Whipple—-Oh, you are mistaken, 


The unanimous evidence is that Bhaay bet 


s 


Q. Now, he is the one regarding 


The Master—lI think I shall have to 
whom it 


allow an opportunity to examine it 
and cross-examine about it if they 


that Mes. Bicknell intervened? 

Mr. Bates—There is no Mr. Bicknell. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, Mr. Bicknell 
Young. : 

Mr. Bates—That’s better. 

Mr. Whipple—That’s a good point, 
Governor, and it’s the first one that 
you've made! 
| Mr. Bates—I submit, Your Honor, 
that Mr. Whipple isn’t making any 
-point, either! He is simply wasting 
time. 

Mr. Whipple-—Oh, don’t “submit.”. 
direct your attention, Mr: McKenzie, a a tome gel Sat aan 
to the record of a meeting of the | pe-cross-examination. 
poard of Trustees that was held on The Master—Supposing you begin 
Jan. 29 | your question again. 

The Master | Mr. Whipple—I will try to 

. . 9 . ° 
examined him: | Q. You identify him as the same 

Mr. W hipple And about part which Mr. Bicknell Young who had been hav- 
Mr. Thompson also examined him. ing that loud discussion? A y do 

The Master—About which Mr. Dane Q. Did you find out that he hed 
uty ; been having that loud discussion ~be- 

Mr. Whipple--No, I think MY.) ¢ore@ you had your talk with care 
Thompson examined him and then Mr. | No. I don’t know j 
Dane re-examined him on redirect, | Mr. Bates-—I 
and they did not put in the full record, judgment on whether this is any mat- 
and so I should like to put in the bal- | jo, that he has a right to go into on 
ance of the record. This was put in.! -e_eross-examination. . 

“Mr. Watts came to the meeting and | The Witness—The fact is— 
reported a conversation he had had| phe Master—Hadn’t you been over 
McKenzie, in| this with him before? 

Mr. Whipple-——Not at all. It was all 
brought out in Mr. Thompson's cross- 
examination. 

Mr. Bates-——It 
ever brought out. 
Mr. Strawn—Mr. Dane did it. 
Mr. Whipple—Oh, yes; Mr. 
in the minutes an emphatic protest brought it out. 
and denial of this allegation on Mr.| Q, Now, then, Strickler went with 
_you to this meeting of Jan. 22, the next 
during the past year and a half, while/| day, and was present at that meeting 
Mr. McKenzie has been editor, Mr.| with the directors—is that right? A. 
Eustace has shown him “it 4 con-| It was the 17th, I -think, that I saw 
sidqration in protecting him in his! Strickler. 
office, and scrupulously refraining! Q. Oh, 
from ever attempting to dictate to him | Yes. 
what detailed action he should take! Q. And when you came before the 
regarding any editorial or article, even ‘directors for the first time he was with 
though editorials have been brought) you, or at least he was with the direc- 
to the trustees for criticism by other|tors? A. No; that was the day after. 
members of the editorial department. | . Q. Oh, the day after? A. That was 
On Mr. Rowlands coming to the meet- | the 25th. 
ing he also fully acquiesced in this} Q. But you were before the di- 

: ‘rectors with him? 
| am not sure but that point saa. | Mr. Bates—I object. 
pened after you went out. Do you re-| The Master—I am not clear, Mr. 
member that protest of Mr. Ogden’s, | Whipple, that you have a right now to 
and the suggestion— A. I was not! go into this. You have cross-exam- 
there at all. ined. That was followed by cross- 

Q. Oh, yes. A. At least not while examination by Mr. Thompson. Then 
that took place. came Mr. Dane’s redirect. Does that 

Q. You don’t remember it. Well, open this matter for further cross- 
that is all right. You were not pres-| examination by you? 
ent at the time. A. No. | Mr. Whipple—In re-cross-examina- 

Q. But that is a correct statement! tion. It was brought out entirely in 
of the fact, is it not, that Mr. Ogden’ the redirect. There was no reference 
recorded there, with regard to any ‘to it in the direct or in the cross, be 
attempt to dictate to you as to edi-| cause the facts— / 
torial methods? A. Not quite, | The Master—Wasn’'t Mr. Thompson 

Q. Isn't it? A. No. the counsel who inquired about that? 

Q. Do you remember any editorial| Mr. Whipple—lI believe so. I think 
matter’ that you were dictated to by|I knew nothing about it until it was 
Mr. Eustace, offhand, does anything: brought out—I never knew the way in 
o¢cur to you? A. By “editorial mat-| which this recantation was accom- 
ter” what do you mean?” plished after he was summoned for the 

Q. Well, I mean just what I say, tribunal, or the way— 
matter, I can’t explain it; The $Master—Well, hasn't 
ny better, because the thing | ami Thompson exhausted the subject? 


an exhibit. We shall ultimately have 


kind on either side founded upon it. 
Mr. Whipple—Shall I go forward? | 
The Master—Go forward with the—_ 
Mr. Whipple—Examination in re- 
cross? 
The Master—Mr. Dape is through? 
Mr. Whipple—He announced that 
Cross-Examination 
Q. (By Mr. Whipple.) I. want to 


After which Mr. Dane 


ment that hereafter he was going to 
be editor,” etc. 


is nothing that we 


“On hearing Mr. Watts’ statement, | 


viewpoint,” 


Mr. 


» 4 


has been testified that he 


made so loud a discussion in Mr. Bick- | get through with this witness today. 


nell’s home, the First Reader’s home, 


Dane | 


the 17th of January? A., 


think you want to testify tomorrow if 
you can help it— 


; 


| 


j 
| 
t 


| 
j 


J 


' 


pray Your Honors | 


t 


| 
| 
| 


; 


J 


The Master—No. See if you can 

Q. I will see if I can’t make this 
brief. Do you mean to be understood, 
by the answers that you have already 
made, especially that answer in which 
you say that the letter of Jan. 27 to the 
directors represents your true views, 
that you have recanted something 
with regard to the views that you had 
expressed to the trustees? A. I 
learned more wisdom. 

Q. Well, have you recanted? I sup- 


pose that those burned at the stake! 


learned more wisdom, but do you 
mean to say that you have recanted 
from your expression of your. views 
to the trustees? A. No; I mean what 
I said to you once— 

Q. No; pardon me; do you mean 
just that? Do you mean that you have 
recanted from the expression of your 
views? You may“*have. been wiser at’ 

ne time than another, or you may 

ot; but do you mean to be under- 
stood, and to let the world know, that 
you have changed your views, anid 
have in effect recanted? A. Changed 
my views, yes. 

Q. And in effect recanted the ex- 
pression that you had earlier made 
to the trustees? Is that correct. A. 
The statements I earlier made to the 
trustees are not those statements. 

Q. As represented in the letter of 
Sept. 21, 1918—is that correct? A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. And you did recant after 
this interview with Strickler at the 
Copley-Plaza, which you said was so 
noisy that you shut the door? , 

Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. ; 

The Master—-If you have fixed the 
date, that speaks for itself, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Whipple—Let me finish the ques- 
tion, please. 

Q. And the interview with the 
Board of Directors subsequently, at 
which Strickler was present—that is 
right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bates—I pray. Your Honor'’s 
judgment as to whether that is a 
proper characterization. 

A. It did not come up aj all. 

Mr. Bates—Just a moment, MF. Mc- 
Kenzie. I ask whether thdt is a 
proper characterization, to use the 
word “recant” under such circum- 
stances? 

Mr. Whipple—He has accepted it. 

Mr. Bates—He has not accepted it; 
he hae refused to accept it. 

Mr. Whipple—Pardon me. 

Mr. Bates—It is not a word that it 
is proper to use under such circum- 
stances, and he has used a different 
word. | 


Mr. Whipple—Oh, | beg your par- 


don, he has. 

Mr. Bates—I wil] leave it to the 
record. 

The Master—Well, let us leave it 
tg the record. 

Mr. Whipple—That is right. 

Mr. Bates—-Well, but the word was 
used in the question... 

The Master—The difficulty is that 
[I understood the witness to answer 
Mr. Whipple's question without ob- 
jecting to that word. 

Mr. Bates—-The witness answered 


it by saying that he changed his mind. memorandum? 
1 


That is not the same question. 


f 


Q. And isn’t thaf an ecclesiastical 
tribunal charged with powers of disci- 
pline? What? A. I think it is. 

The Master—I think that he has an- 
swered that once by saying that it 
was, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, you said in 
your testimony to Mr. Dane that you 
did ngt object to,the Dittemore memo- 
randum when it was presented in 
February. A. In substance. 


"Q. In substance. Will you let me 
read a sentence from your leter of 
Sept. 21, 1918, describing that inter- 
view, and if, in view of that, you want 
to leave that answer on the record?— 

“Well, when we were invited to this 
conference I went over with high 
hopes that we should be able to sit 
down in fellowship and discuss our 
true relationship and mutual duties. 

It was, therefore, somewhat of a sur- 
prise when I found that a document 
had been torn up by one of the three 
directors, in which an endeavor was 
made to decide for us what our rela- 
tionship to the Board of Directors 
| should be. For a moment it seemed 
almost as if the view was being taken 
| that the trustees were dangerous men 
| whom it was not safe to have at lib- 
erty, dnd handcuffs were provided to 
which they were expected to submit 
and make no trouble about it.” 


What paper did you refer to when in 
this letter you made that suggestion 
that handcuffs were to be provided, or 
were being provided, for the trustees? 
A. I referred to the rules that were 
attached.: | 

Q. The Dittemore memorandum? 
A. And the rules, yes. 

Q. The rules in the Dittemore mem- 
orandum. And still you say, although 
you wrote on Sept. 21 last that the 
Board of Trustees regarded it as a 
furnishing of handcuffs for the Board 
of Trustees—you say now, under the 
lead of counsel for, the directors, that 
you at the time made no objection to 
it, in substance. Do you want to 
leave your testimony in that way? “A. 
I did not say that. 

Q. You did not-say what? A» The 
substance of the memorandum is 
.based on the Manual and the Deed of 
Trust, and I agree with that. 


Q. Well, where did the handcuffs 
come in? A. There are seven or eight 
rules. | 
; Q. What? 
eight rules. 
| Q. Oh, the rules that accompanied 
‘the memorandum, those were the 
handcuffs, were they? Were they? A. 
| That was an indication of them. 

Q. But they were— 
| The Master—Let him answer. 

Mr. Whipple—He said that that was 
the indication. ; | 
The Master—Had 
with your answer? 

The Witness—Yes. 


Q. They were a part of the Ditte-- 
more memorandum, were they noi, 
those rules? Were they not? JA A 


corollary. 

_. Q. What do you mean & eorol- 

lary? They were rules Arg. the 

action of the trustees, were they not? 

Sept they? A. ° Yes. | ‘® 
. And a part of the Dittemore 

A. Not of the. 
Q. They accompanied the Dittemore 


A. There are seven or 


you got through 


~ a 
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pare.” Ye sucshapaye > as, 


money  pilebadt an equivalent sum of. ‘tor laying out gardens and play- 

gold was placed in the bank. When | ara and building a street-car 

bourgeoisie fied, they emptied the’ system. 

banks and took the gold with them. But War on Two Fronts 'missare in the Soviet of Viadiroeton, 
iwhen he was about to be arrested. 


when the soviets were overthrown All this ti aah 
they left'the money intact in the banks |” Bhan pan. 9 af eg committed suicide. The satlors and 
so that e0 id not suffer. The Poy" , nov the } shoremen put a terrible 
ony peer pita taken was 2000 were attacking us near Irkutsk. and none bed ‘cas Pe seg armas 
rubles for each commissar to carry ee on the Chinese border, Unt 5.2» About 40 longshoremen were 
with him for emergencies. That a POR Pesce meg Paap ater al «som hurned alive in the Sovtet bullding 
equivalent to about $400. 7 * . while they were defending’ {. The 

some white guards but they were far Soviet maintained a front for several 


MONITOR, BOSTON, 


lnad a Soviet of their oon and the 
Trecho-Stovak Soviet members 4i¢ oot 
join with the others One of the Com- 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


SOVIET STORY OF 
EASTERN SIBERIA 


—— es _ 


— = 


a. 


, n't they? A. That is | more memorandum beyond what you | 

4 have already related? 

Tules that were there-| Mr. Thompson—By himself or by, 
that I objected to| 


4 e trustees? A.~ Yes.. | anybody else. 
uff them? That was A. Just that, 
u about it before you | signing anything in addition to what | 
| to make that answor we had already. 
| to the Dittemore| Mr. Thompson—Did anybody else. 
say anything on that subject at that, 
time besides you” 
Mr. Whipple ~You 


a CC -_s 


| Central Russia opened. He wind 
‘find great quantities of foodstuffs 
‘which had been sent on at enormous. 
prices. He would pay the owners the © 
price they had paid for the stuff and 
‘would then send it on to Central Rus- | 
‘sia for just the increased cost of | 
transportation. Once he found a iot, 
of biscuits which the speculators were 
, keeping to sell to the rich for three 
rubles a pound. They had cost origi-— 


Events Following Two Russian: 
Revolutions of 1917 Described 


I object by Wife of Former President | 


Just a moment. 
oC mean of the 


le All right, if you ob 
awh withdraw it. 


: 1 do object, and I object | directors. 


on that the witness has, 
: eason why the trustees. 
iat Dittemore memoran- | 


You need not ex-) 


trusteed? 
Mr. Thompson— 


objected to it? 

The Master 
Thompson. 

The Witness 
Thompson. 

The Master— 


Wait a moment, 


Pardon me, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Yes, the trustees or] 
Are you the only man that 


of the Far East Republic! 
PRES I  B . jand then he sold them for a ruble a: 
These biscuits 


With a view to giving both sides of 
the case, we reprint here from Soviet 
Russia the account furnished to that 
paper by Mrs. Gertrude M. Tobinson 


Can you add anything of her experience in Siberia. So. many) 


nd 1 desire to ask that! further oh your side to objections to; ©°"flicting accounts of what is hap- 


o in redirect exami-/ signing at that time, by yourself or, pening in Russia are being published 
| | that the only way fo hope to arrive 


The other two trus- | anything approaching the truth is to 
Eus-/| let every one eee for himself. 


nt Examinatidn | 
ana 1 will ask you, 
. if it is a fact that the 
fed to the Dittemore | 
vat that time simply he- 
method that was adopted 
» the memorandim and 
| to sign it? A. Yes. 
—1 object to that ques- 
t is not merely a lead- 
shing question, and he 
at was in the minds of 
“with all this difficulty 
| pr etine what was iw his | 


sof think that you could. 
uestion very much better. 


twill withdraw it, if the | 
That it should be with-, 
will ask it in this form: | 
y yi State exactly what | 
f you had in your mind 
seling for not signing 
smorandum’? 
That I object 


to, if 


in his. 


_The reasons 

- ind only? 

re Your Honor, in his | 
< that that is a proper) 

_ the cross-examina- | 

e- ss-examination and | 

‘inconsistency that have 


aa 
/ 


-That is all a matter of 
lat question I shall cer-| 
ude. 

0 1 wish that some 
) und to have that ques-., 
: “not know. whether. 
) frame it at this late 
oe? as to save the 
, but, if it is possi-| 
K ito ‘have it done. 
* here is no possibility 

ag 
have asked the witness | 
' the objection that was 
Vittemore memorandum 
fas as to the substance 
fandum or as to the, 
i by the directors at 
ia submit that that is 
sstion, and that I am 

to it. 
is an entirely im-| 
If you wanted to, 
utstion you would ask | 
sation at the time, and | 
| ght of asking for, | 


t does not seem to me | 
e way that you put the. 
re I think that you. 
ferently now, and im- | 
a? * | 
ou may answer. 
—No; I beg your par- 
le not ask for the con-. 
What happened at the 
hall have something 
'is not stated as we. 
eedth to be. | 
-C Jan’t you accept Mr. 
estion of interrogation, 
f om the’ difficulty of | 
nd possibly of the dan- 
‘4 Epeeetion that ought. 


ri ‘mle 
} He, . 


if) 


e can you, then, | 
= of what was said. 
si ming the Dittemore | 


-And who aaid it. | 
y what I said to Mr. 
a «. | : 
D- the meeting? 


the time it was| 
> 


vaodl 
that isnot what 


that that is i. 


[ am going to confine | 
‘for the present, at 


seting that we are, ° 


_— he can state 
t that meeting to which 
t subject, let him do it. 
enzie, can you state 
t was said at that 

| ng the Dittemore 

or the objections to) 


‘expended, 


re you zo any 
as said as to the ob- 
ng? 
. . confine yourself 
g Was said, and who 


Senta that I had al-. 

» sed of Trust given 

. that if this mem- 

| addition to the Man- 

1 of Trust, we did not 

ld not have it; and 

t l, we did not 

1 preferred to keep 

) oo the Manuva! and 
st for the future. 

stially all that 

to signing? A. 


is not the ques- 
tially all that 
we subject? 


r in there something 
> add? 


anyone else? 


completed the answer. 


what 


| ber? 


| peace. 


‘me, Your Honor, 


’ . 
here and in other 
21. 


ary force, 


Now, please— 
The. 
tees likewise 


Witness 


declined, and Mr. 


.tace gave similar reasons. 


Mr. Thompson-—-No; that is not it. 


' 
} 


Can you think of any reason that they. 


did give, as a matter of fact, 


not) 


whether it was similar or not. but can) 


you think of any specific reason that 
they did give” 
Mr. Whipple 
a fair answer, 
reasons—-I mean 
concerned, 
The Witness 


1 think that that 
that they gave similar 


He said. that he did 


pot want to sign anything in addition 


to what We had already signed in the 
Deed of Trust. 


Mr. Thompson—Did any of the di- 


to 
was | 


so far as we are: 
' may be, 


rectors speak of the objections that. 


/you were making to signing it? 

The Witness——No. 

Mr. Thompson-—-Answer those objec- 
tions? 

The Master—Please remember; Mr. 
Thompson, that I am trying to get a 
| complete answer to Mr. Dane's ques- 
tion as it now stands. I want him to 
get all through stating what was said 


about those objections by anybody. 


The Witness—We talked about it all 
the afternoon, and took up point after 
point. 

The Master—Confine yourself to the 
objections to signing the memoran- 
dum. That is the only thing we want 
now, 
| body else. 


The Witness—-Well, I only remem- 


ber my own statement as I have given: 


it, and Mr. Eustace’s statement being 
sifmilar. 

The Master-— 
Do you want 
to <o on any further tonight? 

Mr. Thompson—-Do you remember 
any director said in answer to 
those objections that you made at that 
meeting right there in your presencé? 

The Witness—-No, I don't remember. 

Mr. Thompson—You don't remem- 
That is all. 


Mr. Whipple—I understand that this | 


witness’ evidence is closed, and that 
the only thing outstanding is with ref- 
erence to the imroduction or admis- 
sion in evidence of a letter or a— 

The Master—Those letters which 
you have. 

Mr. Whipple-—-Or draft 
marked for identification. 

The Master—Well, they may dig up 


that is 


something over night. 


Mr. Whipple—Well, 
prevent that. That was why I asked if 
we had not finished this witness. 

The . '~I do not know how 


to ask 
him now or forever after to hold their 
Do you? 
Whipple — Well 
| thi 
_deciaring that the: witness’ 
has been finished. 

Mr. Bates—Why are you so solici- 
tous just now? 

Mr. Whipple 
of what you will do with the witness 
during the night. 

Mr. Bates—Don't fear, we wil] take 
good care of him. 

Mr. Whippie-—Well, if that is 
(that he has for his protection, | 
sorry for him! 

[Adjourned to 10 o'clock a. m., Tues- 
day, July 29, 1919.] 


Y. M. C. A. REPORTS 
ON WAR FINANCE 


TTT xc 


Of $125,262,859 Received in 
Two Years, $97,817,085 


Mr. since you 


evidence 


all 
am 


what was said by you or by any-. alas 


He had lived through the usual strug-, 
now 


' hand, 


-Now we seem to have! 


, unspeakable 


' Russian 


I was hoping to. 
‘the result. 


| I can order them at their peril to think | 


of everything that they want 6 Cots 


at 


In writing for vou on.the subject. 


of the revolution in eastern Siberia, 
1 must ramind you at the outset that 


most of the persons who have brought . 


back reports from there, have spoken 
vou about the country from the 
viewpoint of an onlooker. They came 
and saw how matters stood in Russia, 
liked it or didn't like it. as the ease 
and told you about it from the 
I come to vou as one who 
it and was part of it. In 
fact, it was my husband who was 
President of the Far East Republic 
and J don't want to tell vou of 
theories but only of that 
have lived through myself. 

We came to Viadivostok from Chi- 
cago in the early days of September, 
1917. Mv husband was a former 
political refugee from Russia, having 
escaped from a Kiev prison in 1991. 


outside. 
has lived 


gles of an immigrant in America, later 
studied law, and for the past few 
vears was_head of the Workers -Insti- 
tute in Chicago. 
in Oakdale, the usual 


my two children ahd 
never dreaming that we 
up for this new experience. 
However 
in March, 1917, my 
that he had to retumn. 
which. he had 
called him. 


husband felt 
cas 


i .° Cause for 


with him. Before going on to tell 
you of what we. found in Russia |! 
would like to tell you of the work my 
husband did in Yokohama. When we 
got there we found terrible conditions 
among the Russian emigrants who 
were waiting for transportation. They 
were huddled together,.in a dark 
cellar, six in a bed, children without 
parents, and wives waiting for hus- 
bands to join them, in. fact all the 
tragedies that the war had caused 
seemed to be there, and human beings 
were living in the most wretched and 
conditions for montbs 
husband organized a 
wrote letters to the 
in America, to wa 
colony here to 


and months. My 
committee and 
papers 
the. Russian 


up the 


need of a well-kept emigrant shelter 


in Yokohama. We left tn 10 dava, not 
knowing whether the work had borne 
fruit or not. 
my two children a year later I saw 
There was a neat and 
Clean emigrant shelter house with 
clean sheltered rooms and individual 
and | had the great pleasure 
of staying in it myself with my chil- 


dren. 


ask | 
k you could, by | 


, s 
| September, 


cially against Kerensky. 
against him because | 
pen- | 
ass! 


Because I am afraid | 


(of the 


| Death-Penalty 


| they 
' were being continually 


: which 


done. 


Was Expended in War Work. 


Special to The ‘ 
from its lvastern 


NEW YORK, New 


News Office 


York—-The na- 


tional war work finance committee of 
the 


Men's Christian Associa- 
that of the $125,282,859 
received by it between April 26, 1917, 
and March 31. 1919, $97,817,005 was 
leaving a balance estimated 
to be sulficien' to carry on the work 


Young 
tion reports 


countries until Dee. 


Slightly more than 2 


-and inste ad they 
‘hristian Svience Monitor '| 


/' price. 


per cent of) 


the Lota funds contributed by the’ 


American public was expended for re- 
ligious purposes here and overseas, 
while approximately 80 per cent was 
devoted to the purchase, transporta- 
tion and distribution of eanteen sup- 
plies and to eN'ertainments, education 
and athletics. 
Besides free athletic supplies, 
association distributed Overseas $36.- 
832.449 worth of 
5 per cent being given to the soldiers 
free. not including overseas Christmas 
gifts and entertainment worth $651,- 
963. More than $30,000,000 was spent 
in the home camps, 
000,000 with the American expedition- 
and $14,409,175 with the 
war prisoners. . 
lost $1,478,084 


armies and 
associat'on 


‘allied 


The in| 


keep them 
‘very high prices, 


‘red 
ete offere 


merehandise, about! 


ever the government and 
more than $43,-| 


| Mayor. 


Feeling of Discontent 
When we arrived in Vladivostok, 


we found a°gréat feeling 


/of discontent among the people, eape- 


The soldiers 
and sailors were 
restoration of the death 
They always spoke of him 
Kerensky. I remem- 
ber going to meetings in those days 
they were preparing for elections 
the Constituent Assembly--—and hear- 
ing cries of “Down with him! Down 
With Death-Penalty Kerensky!” 
peasants were against hiro 
were promised the land; 
put off, when 
to take it, and told 
Constituent 
continually 
they 
go hai 


alty. 


tO 


wanted 
for the 
also was 
In many place 
the front to 
land. Then Kerensky’ sent 
against them, just as the Czar 
They were also promised peace, 
had to continue the 
ithout the secret treaties being 
published, and there was a very strict 
enforcement of conscription. 
didn’t suffer from want of bread in 
Siberia, because Siberia was always 
well off. and we could get xzrain from 
China; but we suffered from the spec- 
ulators. They would buy erain for 
very little in China or in Siberia, and 
send it through the parcel post 
central Russia, for three times 
I think vou cal! them profiteers 
here. We called them speculators. 
Sometimes the speculators would buy 
up great quantities 
to be sold 
When my husband 
came to Viadivostok he was examined 
for the military service, but because 
his eyes “were very poor he didn’t have 
to serve. He wanted 
Kiev, but the 
vostok needed a secretary and they 
him the position. While 
was there, there was a vacancy in 
the aldermanic chamber tin Nikolsk. 


they 
wait 
put 
the 


and take 


war, wi 


In the old daye the Czar used to make | 


appointments for the provinces and 
towns of Siberia, but during the revo 
lution the local | 
they were 
always rather short of men. My hus- 
band went tp Nikolsak and was elected 
As Mayor, he dkl his best to 
stop the epec ulation and he reformed 
the red light district and did his best 


We want to the operation Of army post exc hanges/ tq keep things in the hands of the 


iat Was said on that and canteens, and because of depre- | people as far as lay in his power, bui 
ciation of French and English cur-~| 4); the time he felt, as everybody felt, 


nm followed our’! 


rency values the 


conversion of the!shat a more radical change ought to 


mand work together overseas figures at market rates re-| take place, which would fio away with 


or want wha! was 


+ eaid, Mr. McKen- 


obtained $123,254,952 
Wark augmented by 


sulted in @ DOOk loss of $2,432,089 
Three war. Wor’ campaigns for funds 
from the public, 
and this amoun'! 


re the Ditte-;| money trom Oller sources, 


A 


| the need of watching and controlling, 


Profiteering Checked 


My husband spipervised the pont of- | 
lace and would order all parcels for 


4 


‘pound to the people. 


avery half-hearted way, 
‘thing they had been ordered to do from 


which I, 
them 
‘they had no confidence in them. When 
.they had but little political experience , 


- tion. 


sacrificed his -yeuth| 
We wound up our affairs. 
and I took- my two ehildren-and went | 


rand the 


ke. 


-Tovsk, 


Whe : » back with! 
ien I Game back Leeann ta 


‘ference 
,€ates from all the soviets met. 


in | ) 
' Soviets 


| sent 
' State 


ow congress 
rhe | 
because | 
they ) 
th! 

> have 
Assembly, | 
off. | 
went away from | 
i'which is made 
troops | 


had | are 


| Workers Joined Soviets 


We! : 
Mast, 


thought 
their gold nationalized. 


to. 
the | 
‘them that way. 


of biscuits and | 
in Siberia for 


‘Amur 


do. 


{fo go back to. 
Central Union of Viadi-. 
‘came and 


he) 


administrations took | 


'jndustries, 


of the soviets. 


nov 
‘communications from Central Russi 


nally 90 kopecks'a pound, which he 
would pay back to the speculators, ! 


came to them at Christmas time, and 
the biscuits were called by my hus- 
band’s name, Krasnoshchekof's bis- 
csits. It Was the first time the poor 
people could afford to have biscuits 
since the war began, and they were 
very happy. 

During these weeks they were pre- 
paring for the Constituent Assembly in 
It was some- 


Central Russia, but they didn't like it. 
They felt the revolution Was too young , 
to be written down on paper and fixed 
forever just when they were beginning 
to understand things a little them- 
selves. They didn’t know who the peo- 
ple were to make the constitution; they 
were to be educated people, such as 
lawyers and professors who knew how 
to make or to devise tricks in writing, 
which the neople wouldn't be able to 
see until it was too late. When they 
elected somebody from. their own 
unions they knew him and could tell 
him what they wanted, but when they 
had people write down things for 
whom thev had never known, 


in the very first days of the revolu- 
they were not allowed to have a 
constituent assembly, and the latter 
was being continually put off, and 
that they were beginning to un- 
derstand that they could govern them- 


selves through their unions they were 


We lived peaceably. told to give up the unions and form 


Ameriean sub-! 
'urb which you know so well, my hus- 
myself, . 
would break | 
. content, 


. when the revolution broke | 


parliaments and assemblies. 


Bolsheviki Take Reins 


So there was quite a feeling of dis- 
when suddenly one morning 
a telegram that Lenine and 
Trotzkyv had taken hold of the gov- 
ernment. We weren't surprised. It 
seemed ta everybody that we had been 
expecting this all the time. All the 
various departments in the Far East 
became Bolshevist too. The bourgeoisie 
fled because they knew they couldn't 
because all business was 
io go to the Nation; so there were no 


obstacles at all--not a life lost—in 
the change of government in the Far 
Kast. 

instead of the many provinces and 
districts into which Siberia had been 
divided under the Czar, the soviet 
grovernment divided Siberia into two 
parts, the Republic of the Far East, 
Republic of Central Siberia. 
My husband was elected president of 
the republic of the Far East. It com- 
prised Vladivostok, Nikolsk, Khaba- 
up to Kamchatka. The soviets 
had to do two things. They had to 
nationalize th> industries and to make 
a government for the people that 
give them the things they 
schools, etc. When the bour- 
away they left their mines 
and property, and they went to Japan 
or to Shanghai to try to stir up the 
Allies to come to their assistance. The 
soviets of the Far East called a con- 
in Khabarovsk where the dele- 
After 
we formed, the state 
federated with Moscow. I. 
remember my hushand explaining tha 


we got 


do business, 


needed, 
-eois ran 


thre rwo CTATOES re 


’ , ; : 
soviet system of the nationalization of 


industry, picturing it as a wheel, with 
spokes radiating from a hub. The 
spokes were the unions or the indus- 
tries, whichever you prefer, and the 
hub was the committee of unions, 
the local soviet. This local soviet 
its delezates to the central or 
soviet. The central or. state 
soviet sent delecates to the all-Russian 
of soviets, which had to meet 
at Moscow twice a year, and has even 
met oftener. This is why we are called 
the Russian Socialist Federated. Soviet 
Republic. The separate unions can 
no control over their 

without the authority of the 
body and the central body ean have no 
authority without the local soviet, 
up of the local unions, 
central soviet finds what goods 
needed, and does all the financing, 


central | 


The 


All the workers joined the soviets. 
We have great gold mines in the Far 
and «at first the gold miners 


they would not like to have 
but it was ex- 
plained to them how necessary it was 
that there be exchange of commodities, 
and that they needed the unions to 
help them run the mines, and they 
saw it would be easier and better for 
So in a few days they 
joined the soviet also, The coal miné¢rs 
joined the soviets immediately, as did 
al' the industries. 
We were not sure 
chant fleet on the Amur, because the 
is frozen over all winter, and 
we didn't know what the sailors would 
Siberia is dependent on its mer- 
chant fleet, because it has but few 
railroads. But when the first of May 
the river had thawed, the 
themselves brought out the 
freshly painted and clean, | 
with the red flags flying at the masts, 
We were all very happy. The land 
was nationalized too, but the products 
of the small peasant were not national- 
ized. He went to the fairs himself. 
and sold the eggs or milk or chickens 
or vegetables, or whatever he pro- 
duced. But in the case of the bigger 
which had been national- 
ized, the soviet distributed the prod- 
ucts to the consumers’ cooperatives, 
Everybody bought from the consumers 
cooperatives, and the soviets and the 


about the mer- 


sailors 
whole fleet, 


cooperatives worked together in per- 


fect harmony. 

The Cooperative Bank was the bank 
When General Semio- 
and the Czecho-Slovaks cut off 
we were permitted to print our ow 


money. For every piece of papel 


Or : 


industry | 


' write. 


teach our children, 


they 


~6§00 students, 


pand put them into a home. 
had plans for beautifying the cities, 


Revolution Social] 


The design of the money we printed ; 


Was rather attractive. 
in the center and on eithér side were 


the figures of a man with a hammer 


ral 
«. 


plow, and also 
We did not 
That 


and a man with 
a sailor and a soldier. 
nationalize personal property. 


‘meant houses and furniture and money 


up to 10,000 rubles. We didn't na- 
tionalize the big shops of the Chinese 
and Japanese in Vladivostok. We only 
nationalized the holdings of Russian 
capital. 

The revolution. was social 
as economic, We-.began immediately 
to educate and to give to the people 
what only the upper classes could af- 
ford before. We organized the schools 
and the decree came from Central 
Russia that higher schools should be 
closed for one year, so that all the 
money we had and al! the teachers 
available should be used in the edu- 
cation of the people. There was a 
great need of elementary schools, and 
it was sad to observe how few of the 
people 
read and write under the old régime. 
In the very first days 
union was formed and joined 
soviet... It was composed mostly- of 
young boys and gitls who were gradn- 
ates of the local gymnasiums, They 


had never been out of Siberta and I. 
heard of | 
when I. 


don’t think they had ever 
Montessori or Ferrer, but 
came 
enthusiasm about 


ods. 


Democracy in Schools 

Each morning the school 
elected their own chairman for the 
day, and they would vote on what to 
do first, to read or write or play. There 
was no discipline from above —from 
the. teachers. 8If. a child -got into 
trouble, the children elected a pupils’ 
tribunal and the child was punished 
by that tribunal. But that very sel- 
dom happened, for 


comrades and they tried 
best to be good. The teacher was just 
like a comradé herself and never used 
her authority. After school she would 
zo to their homes and learn about the 
children’s lives. 
The Commissar 
elected by the teachers’ 
sent to the soviet. to represent, them. 
He was a great. idealist and a gentle 
and noble soul. All he wanted was to 
bring about a better system of edu- 
cation for the people. When the soviets 
were overthrowy he was 
have his picture still in my possession. 
Sixteen men and one woman, a Ko- 
rean, a very splendid reyolutionist, 
were shot the day the soviets were 
overthrown by the intervention. 
soviets in the Far East had been so 
well constructed that there was never 


any bloodshed during the eight months | 


of their existence. 
spirit of the revolution to kill, 
even on 
revolutionary 
its 
to death, 

the order. 
ple that the revolution was to bring in 
new life and not to take life. The man, 
he said, was sick and abnormal, 
in 
were many abnormal people 
man confessed to haying killed 19 peo- 
ple and threatened to kill more. They 

were afraid to keep him, he was so 
violent, and that is why the tribunal 
sentenced him to death. This was 
the only such case in all Siberia, 


so that 
tribunal 


my husband refused to sign 


Strike of Teachers 


And so we continued: building in the | 
the conservative | 
teachers who had been teachers in the | 
higher schools, 


storm. Some of 


refused 
soviets or teach in the soviet schools. 


/The peasants were very angry. They 


“Look at us! We can't read and 
We had to work so that they + 
educated. 


paid, 


could be 


are educated they don’t want to teach | 
Our hands are hard be-. 


our children. 
cause we worked with them, If they 
won't teach our children they will 
have to work 
a living.” 
said, “We don’t want such people to | 
‘What will they | 
teach them but. false: things?- We'd 
rather have them illiterate."” However, 
after a few days’ 
teachers were ashamed and: went back 
to the schools, In the very first days 
u troupe of Russian actors came and 
offered their services to 
soviet, 
and the best plays were given. The 
soviets also founded a conservatory 
of music and in tWo months we had 
We were short of pianos | 
so we openet the houses that had been | 
deserted by the former officers who! 


the conservatory. 

The unions organized their own eve- 
ning classes, It was like a. workers’ 
university, 


it is dificult to get along without help, 


The servants are mostly Koreans and_ 
very 


Chinese. The Chinese were 
friendly and understood the soviet | 
idea better than the Koreans, but the 
Korean woman who was shot by the. 


reactionaries when the seviets were. 
' overthrown, was a very good revolu- | 


tionist. Then .they had plans for, 
homes for the eripples and. orphans. 
There were so many cripples owing 


to the war and so many unhappy ohii- | myself. 
the  chureh | vostok 


dren, and they sat. on 
steps and hegged,. We took them to) 

-amall village. with four teachers, 
Then: we 


It had a globe | 


as well | 


had a chance to learn even to. 


the teachers’ | 
the ; 


to America and heard all the'| 
modern education, | 
I discovered that the teachers in Si-! 


beria wer r eth- | ‘ 
© using these modern m ‘noticed that the children did not like. 


children | 


the children were | 


ashamed to be punished by their own : 


heir very '' : ‘ se ; 
hipaa ~ | Republic. The Commissar of Education 


of Education was! 
union and. 


shot. I | 


The! 


It was against the | 
the only occasion when the. 
made use of | 
prerogative to sentence a murderer , 
lie explained to the peo- ' 
Life | 


Siberia was very hard and there. 
—and this | 


to join the | 


Now when they | 


in factories to make | 
But some of the peasants | 


strike the higher. 


the | 
We organized a soviet theater. 


One needs diomestic help 
in Russia,, because there is no water. 
in the houses and no conveniences an]. 


away and the men could easily hold 
_the line for us and keep the country 
re- 
‘member once there came a regiment 
‘from Vladivostok to go to the Chinese 
front. It carried its own red flag; 
when it arrived in Khabarovsk, my 
husband presented it with a red flag 
of the State soviet. He stood on a 
big table in the middle of the street 
with all the soldiers around him. He 
took the red flag and kissed it and gave 
it to them. He explained the impor- 
tance of the fight—that it was not a 
fight for owners and capitalists, but 
for the social revolution, that it was 
for them-—-the people—for their own 
government. They all wept and said, 
‘We will die or come back victorious.” 
They came back four weeks later, with 
the same red flag, full of bullet holes 
and on a new siaff, a fresh sapling. 
The first staff had been shot away. 
They marched through the streets; 
speeches were made, the best restau- 
rants welcomed them. Everybody 
marched all day. J] shal! never forget it 
The regiments of the red guards had 
very good discipline. They marched 
in perfect order and were very effec- 
tive. The Bolshevist general wore the 
same uniform as the soldiers. He 
called them comrades, and was their 
comrade all the time. He was their 
general only in action and thev will- 
ingly took their orders from him, 


May Day Celebration 


free for. constructive work. I 


was also very wonderful. This time 
the children were the most important 
persons, In April, when it was warm 
and the sun was shining, the teachers 


'staying indoors, so they took them out 
‘into the parks. One morning I met 
one of the teachers walking with the 
children and I asked her what she was 
going to do. 
ito practice singing with the children 
in the park, so that they would be pre- 
pared for the Ist of May celebration. 


My husdand was Political 
Commissar at the front and they also 
had a Military Commissar Then 
Nikolsk was taken and the Séviet de- 
cided to retire to Kbabarorek and 
they came up with their arms and 
ammunitions, with automobiles and aa 
aeroplane. They fought the Trecho- 
Slovaks. the Japanese, and the Eng- 
lish for four weeks. Then the Ameri- 
cans began to take part and every one 
wondered where the Amerteans had 
come from. Nobody knew they had 
been sent We were very much 
surprised. 


Mondy Left in Banks 

While the fighting was going on the 
soviets called a conference to decide 
what to do--whether they should 
fight the whole world or not The 
people did not want to give in. They 
wanted to continue the ficht They 
said, “They shal! pass only when they 
pass over our dead bodies.” Brut the 
commissars urged them to yield and 
wait for a better opportunity. rather 
than lose so many lives. Khabarovsk 
was taken after the men had returned, 
without fight. The soviets left the 
cities in perfect order; the books were 
there to show the accounts. and al! 
the gold was in the banks. The soviets 
did not keep the money, the banks 
had it. 

I left Khabarovsk two weeks before 


weeks 


on 


,the Allies came in, because the Soviet 


We had a May Day celebration that | 
to remain there. 


‘a hostage, 


thought it was safer for me to go than 
I might be kept’as 
the Soviet thought, so that 
husband would be taken. I left 
him at the front, and I don't know 
what has happened to him. I. have 
heard a rumor that he had been exe- 
cuted, But that hasn't been confirmed. 

The first thing the white guards did 


my 


-when they came in, was to shoot ev- 


She said she was going | 
was pointed out as a Bolshevik. 


erybody they could get hold of who 
Ap- 


parently the object was to teach the 


‘ 


‘people what 


She taught them to march and to sing. 


Day. 


' marching and singing the “Internation-. 


ale” and waving the red flag. 


til intervention overthrew the Soviet 


‘made the children a special speech. 


the world and that if the revolution 


died they should remember what they | 


work. 
was to center everything 
‘children. The*motto was, 
dren the hope of the world,” 

The graduation certificates were 
‘very interesting, They didn’t have 


around 


‘had lived through and carry on the) 
The whole idea of the soviets | 
the | 
“The chil- | 


There, 
was no other flag but the red flag un-+ 


terror really is. After 


intervention the soviets were over- 


reyolutionary songs and the children: thrown all over Siberia and the old 


were the first in the parade on May $s 
There were 800 or 900 of them: 


ystem was brought In again. 


Prohibition Under Soviets 

In Viadivostok there was a banquet 
given where there were Russian reac- 
tionaries and allied soldiers, all of 


whom got drunk and sang the Rus- 


; 


} 


! 


He told them they were the hope of Sian national anthem, 


“God save the 


Tzar.” Under the soviets we had in- 
troduced absolute prohibition. Some- 
times individuals might try to bring in 
spirits from China, but the Soviet offi- 
cers searched the boats and poured 
the liquor into the sea if they found © 


“any, but now the grain of Siberia is 
being used to make vodka again. 


| 


‘eagles and church insignia, but were. 
simple sheets of paper with the words | 


“Russian Socialist Federated Soviet | 


| Republic” running in Jarge black type 


in a semicircle on the top. 


expressed: 
possibility of all development. 
‘followed the name and age of the child 
‘and ‘the date of graduation. 
was no question of nationality or re- 
ligion asked or stated. 
‘by the Commissar of Education. 


Coming of Intervention 
However, just when the soviets of 


\destroyed and somebody's else, 
Under-. 
neath were printed three verses by the | 


i 


poet Nekrasoff, in which this idea is | 
Within one’s self is the! peal to all the foreign consuls in Viad- 
Then | jyostok, asking them why they were 


| 


| 
| 


It was their government, and they 
made rules for themselves. When it 
was overthrown from the outside they 
felt that their own government was 
not 
intended for their good, had been in- 
stalled over them. When Viadivostok 
was taken my husband issued ap ap- 


_intervening—whether they had asked 


There |the Russian people if they wanted 


interference—and-they were asked to 


It was signed | give an answer at a conference in 


Khabarovsk, but instead of an answer 
came troops and shooting. One ex- 
cuse they gave for fighting the Bolshe- 
viki was that they were accused of 


the Far East were ready to bring their | -ojeasing German prisoners and using 


the new order into being— ' 
intervention came and they were de- 


‘ideas of 


'stroyed. 
‘attacking us. One night two Japanese | 
_sailorg~ were killed in Vladivostok. | 
‘The Soviet begged the Japanese for) 
| just a few days in which to find the} 
murderers. For we had a most won- | 
derful detective service. They were 
so proud of doing good work because 
| they wanted to show the world that 
i'they could keep order in their own)! 
government. Once a Chinese boat had | 
been robbed on the Amur and the Chi- 


|was worth—for merchandise, 
‘and a rich cargo, and the soviets paid 
‘every cent. In a week the detective | 
| service had found the thieves and the. 
goods. There were 16 robbers and all 
were found, although the robbers had 
gone far into the wilderness. 
why, when the two Japanese were 
‘killed, the Soviet begged the Japanese 
Consul for time to find the murderers, 
but he said that the Japanese were not 
safe in Vladivostok and two warships 
/were sent. in. Then the Tzecho-Slo- 
|\vaks came. They arrived in Vladivos- 
‘tok with the intention of going, to: 
France to fight Germany. The Vladi-. 
vostok people welcomed them, gave. 
them their best buildings, and made 
them their guests. 
entertain them while they were wait- 
ing for ships to go to France, My 
husband protested because he thought 
‘the soviets ought to see that the. 
Tzecho-Slovaks should get their boats | 


There were two excuses for ‘barracks. 


nese sent in a big bill—more than it | suspicious wit uee 
pearls | 
‘me to go on, and when -I came 


| 


i; them as soldiers. This was not true. 
All the German prisoners were kept in 
There were not many there, 
'but all that were there were confined. 
There were five or six who had be- 
come Russian citizens,* because they. 
did not want to go back to Germany. 
_and who had joined the Soviet and 


were very intelligent and helpful. 


When I left Siberia, it took me six 
weeks to get to Japan, because com- 
munications' were cut off and I had to 
‘wait for boats in many little places. 


The Japanese Government was very 


That is: 


but they allowed 
to 
Yokohama, I told the American con- 
sul my story and got an American 
passport. My husband was an Ameri- 
can citizen and my two children were 
born in America. When I reached San 
Francisco on my home journey, about 
15 secret service men came to me and 


| looked through all my papers and kept 


‘many of them. 


| 


They were glad to. 


quickly, but the Soviet declared that’ 


Tzecho-Slovaks must be 
they were guests, 


the 
‘treated, because 


the Tzecho-Slovaks in Irkutsk. The 
Tzecho-Slovaks were leaving Russia 
with Russian arms and ammunftion, 
and the Irkutsk Soviet had asked them 
to leave these things. 


Peace Conference 


When we heard of the trouble. our 
Soviet sent delegates for a peace con- 
ference. While this conference was in 
session a shot was heard. It was fired 


well - 


had run away and moved the pianos to | Then we heard there was trouble with | 


{ was taken to Angel 
Island and held there for four days. 
|They were going to detain me or de- 
/port me and I showed them the words 
on the American passport, stating that 
_I was to be protected everywhere, and 
'asked them why they were keeping 
me; I was then released. I have not 
heard a word from my husband as yet. 

Il am giad to have had this oppor- 
tunity to tell you the inside story of 
our people’s rule. I know that when 
you have read it you will not be 
against us but for us. 


rrr ttre tert eee 
a 7 


EARLY STORE ( CLOSING 
Special to THe Christian Science Moniter 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—In 
appreciation of the efforts of the com- 
pany to make the closing hours of the 


stores in this city 5 p. m. in the sum- 


' 


| 


hy somebody on purpose to make. 


trouble. Firing began on both sides 
‘and many were wounded. The wound- 
ed Tzecho-Slovaks came up to Kha- 
barovsk,’ where we were, and we 
nursed them. I helped to nurse them 


| that there was trouble in/| 
Irkut they came one morning to- 
gether with.the Japanese and English 


re arrested the Viadivostok Soviet. 


The Tzecho-Slovaks in Viadivostok 


When they heard at Viadi- | 


mer, 5:30 p. m. in the winter, and 6 
P. m. on Saturdays during the entire 
year, the employees of a local retail 
jewelry store, inserted a paid adver- 
tisement in one of the: loeal papers 
praising the company and asserting 
the policy will be a profitable one to 
all concerned, 


REVOLUTION IN SALVADOR 


SAN SALVADOR, Salvador—A revr- 
olutionary movement headed by. Gen- 
eral Lopez Gutierrez, presidential can- 
didate, is reported by the press to 
have broken out in Honduras. The 
revolution is said to have been pro- 
claimed in the Department of Pariso. 
Encounters between rebel and gov- 
ernment troops are said to have oc- 
curred on the Nicaragwan frontier. 


aT IN COTTON. 
) )DS EASES UP 
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Are -Earnestly Warned 


ag 
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Am. Beet Sugar .. 


International. 


Loco 
Smelters 


to Bid Up Prices— 
Regard Further Ad- 


@ is Unnecessary 


7m 
ae 


Arizona Com 
Booth Fish 
Boston Elev .......:. cehos 
Boston & Me 
ene Ge UD do's co cwde oes *29% 
Cal & Arizona 85 
Cal & Hecla 

| Copper Range 
Massachusetts—The At-/! Davis-Daly 
East Butte 
East Mass 
Fairbanks 
Granby 
Greene-Can 
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BUSY SEASON FOR 
Open High Low Last Commerce estimates Mexican exports 
tyres | Earnings Report for Year Shows -|ing June brought the total for the;Commerce, New York, says, despite 
win pean Countries — Capacity 


BUSINESS, FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 
rs ee ! 
' 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | frome the, Temiguee Gates | eae 
111 
' Considerable Decrease — No "| fiscal year 1919 to more than $7,000,-| Seneral unrest, new capital isstes 
Business Expected 


: 5. | 
_| Statement issued by the Bureau of pete rand — nck a tee col 
= peste ae Soman Commerce, De-' frst municipal issue in’ Great Britain. 
“4 since 1914. ' 
--| The June exports are put at $918,- June building permits in New York 
| 000,000, which exceeds the previous involved th dit of $25.658,- | SPecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
high record, established in April of eS ae revel ; ) 
> | ae ohne mnawe than $200.600.006 124, an increase of 59.3 per cent over; PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania— Mil- 
* | eee pe Es yl oe leat wane pa aes and 628.7 per cent over — lions of dollars’ worth of steel! orders 
-| valued at $484,000,000. Total exports. as year, Ames nig oh ae A France gave to Germany be- 
‘| for the fiscal year stand at $7 TE caps oertony sapeeeeres praising 50 OF | tore the world rill B 
-| 090 y = eon nog _| 2 101 cities of the country were $11,- ~~ ‘He war wit Bow come © 
' pre gem: as compared aig eer oe 582,111 in June, ot 193.7 per cent over | the United States. 
ie nes the 2 eg ig a Son June, 1918. | Pittsburgh expects to receive the 
we | ni soa iP aay pat Wiaiees a ee Aenea 5" jtageer number of these orders. and 
7 “since the armistice was signed in No- | VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  chie ‘dikation aa cee car naan “ 
000.00, “he exonms of exports oper! CHEMICAL COMPANY the tater: extent of their capaci: 
, . eae Sa ‘mu tae same as sd during 
., | Imports for the fiscal year 1919 was) ‘. +. . War time wtoes thea eat tine flooded 
‘- ! 000,000 the previous year and less than | §!Mia-Carolina Chemical Company has. Gustave Nordon “ Nortion Broth- 
S| $500,000 in 1914. issued its statement for the year to... = tan o S ween Ere 
a Imports for June were valued at! May 31 last. It shows net earnings recently to ee at the ba yaaa ao cam 
$293,.000,000, a falling off from the total | after payment of preferred dividends | pine pipe Sttines ‘eee at ~ 
of $329,000,000 recorded for May, but ; Of $5,061,091, equal to $18.08 a share! Kniniry and he declared pAb ic, 
an increase over the $260,000,000 for; 0M the $27,984,400 common stock, com- tated northem Prunce te atime! i, 
June of the previous year. Total im-| Pared with $24.24 earned in 1918, | idly to efface the pa Be fom tory 
ports for the fiscal year just closed | $19.71 in 1917, and $10.39 in 1916. The | war. and already many firms of that 


are placed at $3,096,000,000, compared | Gls sales for the year ended May 31.) district are preparing representative 
with $2,946,000.000 for 1918. 1919, were $136,397,925, Pp & rep 8 


eas “4 : s 
NEW YORK STOCKS| ATLANTIC, GULF & | BOSTON STOCKS LARGER -INCREASE. | FINANCIAL NOTES 
Monday’s Market Monday’s Closing Prices IN EXPORTS MADE. . The United States Deparment of 
WEST INDIES YEAR ; = 
"58% 9% ; | i | i remarkable jump in exports dur- pate Pa chirilirenge = <35%em, t 
i 1% : _ A London cable to the Journal TPs b District Is Pr sa te 
oa Compensation Yet Received .. | 000,000, a new record, according to a|COMtinue to be oversubscribed, among | Fill Large Orders for Exuro- 
From the U. S. Government | 


Atchison 

Atul, Gulf & Wl.. 
Baldwin Loco 
B&O 

Beth Steel B 
a 

(‘an Pacific 
Chandler 
Cen Leather 

C, = ¢é 

Chid RI & Pac .. 
(hino 

(‘orn Prods 
Crucible Steel .... 
Cuba Cane 

Cuba Cane pfd ... 
Endicott, John 


46% | BOSTON, 
100% | lantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
82 |Lines pamphlet report for the calen- 
163 (dar year ended Dec. 31, 1918, has been 
vt , | issued. The consolidated income ac- 
9% | count shows $2,709,987 surplus after{ 1 Creek com 
all charges, as compared with $9,647,-| Isle Royale 
2 |513 surplus for 1917, or a decrease. of | bake Copper 
°-** | $6,937,526. Earnings on the $14,963,- | Mass Gas 
shodiy 400 common stock were equal to 
$13.51 a Share after preferred divi- 
'dends, compared with $59.47 earned in 
1917 and $50.02 in 1916. The consoli- 
_dated income account for 1918 com- 


pares: 
i 


he Christian Science Monitor 
DFORD, Meassachusetts— 
as slower in the primary 
is market during the last 
it has been for some weeks, 
| was due fully as much to 
nce of the mills to sell as 
iny slackening in the de- 
‘the buyers. Manufactur- 
ishec to add to the con- 
ieir books had no difficulty 
further goods, no matter 
an ection, and in most ¢.. Motors 
could even name their | Goodrich 
at) delivery date. The im- | Int Mer Mar . 5 
iS now become pretty well, Int Mer Mar pfd. 121% 
‘throughout the markets. yee | 67% sea Mlgeopogy- a 
m ction of cotton textiles i wre egey & ot War taxes (est) 
& forward rapidly enough yrsey pe, Ber iteac asein 19a” | Net oper. ine 
the actual need for goods. Midvale . | Other income 
ary one expects a real) Mo Pacific 
» develop during the fall. 


North Butte 

Old Dominion 

Osceola .. 

ae 2 
Stewart 

Swift & Co 

United Fruit 

United Shoe 

U S Smelting 


-- --— - 


1917 
$48,212,054 
32,610,982 
463,440 
5,400,000 
9,737,633 
2,138,143 
11,875,776 
1,347,737 
880,527 
9,647, 


1918 

.. +. $26,633,549 
. 21,863,431 
118,655 
750,000 
901,463 
882,267 
.784,330 
300,393 
773,950 


S| 
| Oper rev 


Ai ee iittala tetas 


Gross income 
uN YF 


Interest 
. | Rentals, 
f that reason, buyers are! Surplus 
pick up all the goods pos- ; ‘Pfd Aividends 
| serious /Common dividends . 
pal making any Pp '*Other dividends 
Rigs the price. ) See | Balance 
it “sya snc as a aiggeriad had *! Previous surplus 
Suseerves Who are|,:,. Mise credits 
: ' Reading m: 
the fide of advancing Royal Dutch Prof & loss surplus 
“what they believe to Rep I & Stee! | 
langer of o¥erinflation in So ‘Pacific 
"are attempting to avert, | Sinclair 
; t soften, the inevitable >'ucebaker 
at condition brings as an |+..,5 « Pacific 
ind would very much like Un pacific 
es where they are for a/u S Rubber 
“the capacity of the mar-|U § Steel 
‘thoroughly sounded out. S Food Prods .. 
A «| Utah Copper 
| frankly counseled their | Westinghouse 
io be conservative in their | winys-Over 26% 
On no account to buy! Total sales 834,900 shares. 
ial requirements. With eerie 
ed it would only result in| Open « High 


compared ' ¢,,. this cou 
; ; ntry to purchase supplies 
with $122,463,670 in the previous year. that will run far into the millions. and 


, 
‘oak a cae acer cig wing perhaps, billions. Immense quantities 
ras ose ‘ead jae | of iron and steel, and products of both 
ny 9 928 325 $10,193,268 are to be purchased, Mr. Nordon said. 
vet CRER ge) $8,933,335 yao, Mr. Nordon’s statement is virtually 
Int. and disc. «...... 2,268,078 1.808.599 2 ee 
Surplus after chgs.. 6,665,256 8,384,669 in direct contradiction to statements: 

Tetet Oe. skkcs 8,384,669 | recently made here by prominent stee! 
Preferred div........ 1,600,976 officials, who declared that few of the 
ees ae ee hry post-war orders will come to the United 
paretied 5.944.161, 5'ates and that England, her resources 
Sirevinus . 21,552,295 15,608,134 iMcreased necessarily by the war. is 

Total sur. ... . 24,934,322 21,552,295 preparing to care for the rebuilding of 
ames ag sdcebaas France and Belgium. ~~ 
P. and I. sur......... 2 .109,2 Switzerland, too, is preparing to buy 

“Adjustment of federal taxes. steel from the United States in large 

quantities. Halge Mangunson, of Berne. 

representing one of the largest steel 
concerns in his country, has been here 
| for some time seeking steel. He is 
‘purchasing all the steel plates that 
can be secured. 

The one rift in the sky of steel is 
the Labor situation. The probabili- 
ties that an acute Labor shortage wil! 
* The domestic group was well main-| soon grip the large industrial centers 
tained. Profit-taking occurred iN/ through the emigration of foreigners 
Grand Trunks and Argentines were|has caused man? to predict that the 
hard. The mining department was) approaching era of prosperity will be 
irregular. of little benefit. However, local steel 

Generally the markets were firm! manufacturers are going ahead with 
but trading was narrow pending 4M their plans and are preparing for one 


ee 


1,496,340 
4,236 
.266 
0,704 
,672 


294,299 


Pan-Am Pet 


ee oe 


OILS THE FEATURE 
ON LONDON EXCHANGE 


LONDON, England—There was a 
strong revival in oil shares on the 
stock exchange today. Shell Trans- 
port & Trading issues were buoyant. 


Low 
99.50 
94.19 
93.62 
94.70 
94.00 
95.90 
93.86 
998° 
99.90 


| Lib Ist 4s ..94.10 94.20 
Lib 2d 4s ...93.70 93.70 
Lib Ist 4%e 94.80 94.90 
| Lib 24 4\%58..94.06 94.16 
Lib 34 4%s 95.06 95.06 
Lib 4th 4%s 93.96 94.00 
Lib 4%s ...99.99 99.24 
99.98 


it 
it's Advice ie. 
tisfied with present mar- 
® selling agent is quoted 
ye yegard higher prices 
' and under certain 
ious to the future) 
si ess. Further advances | 


*New York quotation. 
527 DIVIDENDS 
Hh ne , The Franklin Company declared a eetee nia 
645,974 semi-annual dividend: of $6 a share, 
z.2as.iis | Payable Aug. 1 to stock of record): STOCK MARKET IS 
76,089 | July 24. ‘ 
ener | The Emerson Shoe Company has TRADER’S AFFAIR 
22,535,704 | declared a quarterly dividend of 1% a 
_ *Diyidends on stocks of subsidiaries Wits mee Aug. 1 to stock of| The New York stock market yes 
/held by Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies | eva |terday gave further evidence that it 
| Debit. | The American Telegraph & Cable | ; b twecsided affais. | 
President Nicol’s R |Company will pay the usual quarterly; “#5 Decoming a [two-s 
Ol s Neport dividend of 1% per cent on Sept. 1 to | Price movements were irregular and 
Alexander R. Nicol, president of stock of record Aug. 31. net changes at the close were mixed. | 
the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies| The Bowery Bank of New York de- Fluctuations were wide enough to 
\Steamship Lines, in a report to|clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per | permit good profits in the trading. At 
stockholders covering 1918 opera-|cent and an extra dividend of 7 per the close Crucible showed a net loss 
* tions, says that realizing the book | cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock of rec-! of 2, Bethlehem 1%, Corn Products 
| value of the ships did not ade-jord July 28, 1%, Marine 1%. American Woolen 
quately represent replacement value, The International Harvester GCom-/| gained 1%, Gulf 2%, Baldwin 2%, 
probably the, best-known appraiser’ pany declared a regular quarterly | Maxwell 3%, Stromberg 1%. 
of marine eqiipment in this coun- | dividend of 1% per cent on the pre- On the Boston exchange Allouez 
try was employed to revalue the. ferred stock, payable Sept. 2 to stock | gained 2, Old Dominion 2, Eastern 
Ships, anfl the book value now set up of record Aug. 9. Steamship 1, Eastern Steamship pre- 
reflects this appraisal, although the|' The McIntyre Porcupine Mines,| ferred 4, Copper Range 1%, and Sen- 
total amount shown is in the aggre-!Ltd.. declared a dividend of 5 per cent,/eca 2%. 
seg $35 a deadweight ton less than) payable Aug. 30 to stock of record! Sa ie On Sia aS ee renee ae 
(he appraiser eertified at which the Aug. 15. This is the second dividend TT 
ships could be replaced. Excess of | of 35 per cent declared this year. CO ON MARKET 
the appraisal over the previous book; The Hollinger Consolidated Gold (Repgrted by Henry Hentz & Co.) 
Value has been used to reduce the Mines Ltd. declared a dividend of 1; NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
Value of good will. The ships are now per cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock of} prices here on Monday ranged: 
forest for approximately their book record July 31. This makes 4 per Last. 
value. ° Sale 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Open High 
Low 


High 


evented, or at least kept | 


im, if buyers would only 
t and stop trying to get 


Mw all the cotton goods. 
have warned them that. 
: will be responsible | 
advances from now. 


Prntelings 


are capable of pro- 
_ 8 much goods. Prices 
high enough to stimulate 
i fullest possible output. 
| be content to cover only 
minimum needs and do 


+. 
effort to get speculative 
P may be some hope of 
Market to reasonable lim- 


to heed the warning, ' 


te 1 how high prices will 
800n the bubble will 


rers of fine fabrics made 
| Yarns contented them- 
@ most part, with mark- 
ri the week, and very 
isiness was taken. They 
wld ahead, practically to 
wed by the stocks of cot- 
w have on hand. They 
t next to impossible to 
f Staple cotton in quan- 
ym the old crop or from 
are thus compelled to 
<0 until the new crop 
upon the market, when 
rT new orders with pur- 
i rial from which to 


aay i + 


‘* 


a lull in the market for 
' , Owing to rather 
is from second-hand cir- 
‘@ quarter to a half cent 
ru demanded by the 
t Was compelled to 
selling during the early 

because of the risk 

mills being precipi- 

controversy. That 


“i in the middle. 


ut by that time the mar- 
ned sufficiently to pre- 

. The mills made 
r the cut prices in 
nd circles, and are so 
id that they can afford 
1@ price levels to come 


8 were very much in 
thout the week, both for 
7” weaving purposes. 
of good-sized orders 
d, but the buyers found 
every case unwill- 

ike any further business 
present. The coarser 
Ci 1 knitting yarns 
in selling, but there 
us in the finer 
spinners with al! 


oy i 
a he | 


IPENHAGEN LOAN 
York—It is under- 
eliminary statement is 
us by the bankers 
t two or three days 
im to the city of Co- 
he moment, however, 
‘not prepared to make 
ment of the amount, 
Wn Brothers & Co. 
& Co. and J. 
ing out the loan. 


K STATEMENT 
7 The Bos- 


mt as of July 26 
cess $19,952,000, a ) 


——— 


a: 


up prices.on them- | 


rn. business they cared 


Anglo-French 5s ..977 97% 
('n King 514gs 1921 98% 99 
Un King 5%s 1937 ..95% 96% 


Bid Asked 
11 
62% 
9% 
Shc 


tna Explos 
Allied Packers 
Roone 

Boston Mont 
Brit-Am Chem 
‘aledonia 
“halmers Motors 
‘olonial Tire 
‘ommonwealth Pet 
‘ontl Candy 
‘ont] Motors 
‘ons (Copper 
‘orden & Co 
‘ramp 
Kmerson 
Federal Oil 
|Fiske Tire 
(eneral Asphalt 
Glenrock 
(joldfields Cor 
|Hecla Mining 
Houston Oi] 
Howe Sound 
Inter Petrol 
Inter Rubber 
Island Oj] 
Jumbo 

Kerr Lake 

i Louisiana Co 
McNamara 


-= 


nn ee ee eh 


|Nat Aniline 
N Y Shipping 
Omar Oil 
Overland Tire 


Pressman Tire 
/ Queen Oil 
Salt Creek 
Sapulpa Ref 
Savoy Oil . 
‘Shell Trans 
|Silver King 
Sinclair Cons 

do Gulf 

So Am Gold 
Southwstn Prod 
| Standard Oil com 
: do pfd 

do rights 
Submarine Boat 
Sweets of America 
Swift Int 
Texas Ranger 
Trans Cont! Ol 
United M of Mex 
Unity Gold 
| W States O& G 
meee meee GIR ccc ccccces 241% 
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AMERICAN STEEL 


_ FOUNDRIES PROFITS 


_ BOSTON, 


earnings of the American Steel Foun- 


- 


June 30 were approximately $2,250,000. 
This is before taxes, and compares 
with net profit from operations for all 
of 1918 of a little more than $4,000,000. 


subsidiary have, of course, been af- 


peqeival of railroad biiying sets in, 
| which authorities believe cannot much 
longer be deferred, the American Steel 
Foundries Company will be one of the 
first to benefit. 

The acquisition of the Griffin Wheel 
stock is now practically complete. All 
but a small percentage has been ex- 


and W.' changed. 


BAR SILVER PRICES 
NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 
cial bar silver $1.07, up ‘%c. 


LONDON, England—Bar silver 1-8d. 


higher at 55 3-164. 


9% 96% 


Massachusetts—-The net 


dries Company for the half year to 


fected by the abstemious policy of the 


NEW YORK CURB | 


Mr. Nicol adds: Dfring 1918, all 
your operating steamship companies 
were practically working under gov- 


i 


ernment control, and loyally endeav-. 


ored’to meet all requirements and con- 
ditions requested, although at consid- 
erable financial loss. On April 
1918, the government took possession 


cent declared so far this year. 
The Canada Foundries & Forgings, 
Ltd., declared the usual quarterly div- 


idends of 3 per cent on the common 
stock and 1% per cent on the pre-| 


ferred stock, payable Aug. 15 to stock 


13, | 
declared quarterly dividends of 114 


of the Clyde, Mallory, and Southern) 


steamship companies. for war 
poses. Until Dec. 5, 1918, these coast- 


_wise lines were operated by the Direc- 


tor-Géneral of Railroads. 

Although repeated efforts have been 
made to effect a settlement, not 
dollar Sf compensation has yet been 
received, so that amy amounts which 
may be due from the Railroad Admin- 
istration for the use of these lines for 
a period of over seven and one-half 
months, do not appear in the income 
account for the year, although inter- 
est, rental, and depreciation have been 
included for the year. Neither have 
commissions due from 
Board for operation of its ships dur- 
ing the past year been included 
the income account, as the amount of 


these commissions has not even at this | ©™'°@*?: 


late date been determined. All ex- 


penses, however, have been paid or 


charged in the accounts. 
Depreciation Reserve 
, Owing to abnormal conditions caused 


by the war, and to the extraordinary 


2 Several companies, 


and constant strain which ships of the 
while in govern- 


| ment operation, have had to undergo, 


replacement, 


to excessive cost of repairs, and to high 
obsolescence, and  de- 
ferred maintenance charges, your di- 
rectors, in order to preserve the per- 


Manency of and hold jntact your capi- 


tal investment, have, during 1918, set 


than in former years. All! these items 
are reflected in the smaller net income. 

During 1918 the steamships Carolina, 
Berwind and San Saba were lost 


through operation of war and Onon-| Petersburg. Va.—-H. } 
daga through a marine disaster. 


government has paid $475,000 for the 


Berwind and awarded $1,250,000 for 
the Carolina, bug the latter offer has 


been declined as in the judgment of 
your directors it does not reflect the 
true value of the ship. No award hae 
yet been made.for the San Saba or the 


| Onondaga, neither has any settlement | 


' 
| 


’ 


| 


| Operations of the Stéel Foundries | 1994 tons. 
Company and its néw Griffin Wheel | ahove 


; 


i 


railroads in new purchases. When a | 


been effected with the United States 
Government for the steamships Sibo- 
ney, Orizaba, Agwidale and Agwistar. 


all of which, or contra¢ts for the same) 


were commandeered early in the war. 

Since the war started 
1914, your companies lost through 
eperation of war or marine disaster, 


jor have sold, 16 ships of 59,029 tons 


and built 16 of 60,213 tons, so that 
the net gain in tonnage amounts to 
This does not include the 
-mentioned four ships comman- 


| deered by the government while under 


construction, nor the Mexican Naviga- 
tion Company's ships acquired and 
sold during the war. 
TWO BILLION COTTON CROP 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The 1918 cotton crop, lint and seed, 
was worth $2,067,000,000 to’the pro- 
ducers, This is about three times the 
value of the cotton crop of 1914, and is 


j twice the value of the crop of 1913. 


which had the highest value of record. 
The computation has just been made. 
at the close of the cotton year, by the 


United States Department of Agric 1- | 


ture, Bureau of Crop Estimates, based 
on average monthly prices received by 
growers and op monthly marketings. 


The | 


in .August, | 


pur- | 
| Three months ago 2 per cent was paid 
/on the common stock. 


| 
| 
} 


| Chicago, 


the Shipping | 


in | 


i 
' 


| 


| Detroit, 


, |“P 4 much higher depreciation reserve |“ 


' 


} 
i 


I 
' 


' 


; 
' 


i 


} 


of record July 31. | 
The Corr Manufacturing Company) 


per cent on the preferred stock and 


> per cent on the common stock. 


SHOE BUYERS 


for The Christian Science 
Monitor, July 28 

Among the boot and shoe dealers 
and leather buyers in Boston are the 


Compiled 


tor from 
change via Henry Hentz & Co.'s private 


following: 

Atlanta, Ga.—C. W. 
Shoe ('o.; Lenox. 

Baltimore, Md.—L. Carp; United States. 


Butler, of J. K. Orr 


Chicago, Ill.—W. 5S. Smith; 60 South St. | 

Ill.—S. O. Barton, of McElwain 
Barton Co.: Touraine. 

Chicago, Ill—B. Hamburg; 

Chicago, Ill.—Thomas Webster, 
Roebuck & C€o.; 88 Pearl 

Iil.—J. Schmahl of 
(‘atalogue House; Essex 

Chicago, Ill.—E. F. Carpenter, 
man, Carpenter & Telling, 
Street. 

Mich.—G. A. 
Shoe €Co.;: Tour. 
Havana, ‘‘uba—Manuel 
dez, Valdez & ‘o.; United States. 
Havana, Cuba—J. Albors; United States. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—E. Olcovich, of Olco- 

vich Shoe Co.; Essex. 
Lynchburg. Va.—R. J. Carrington, 

Lynchburg Shoe Co.; B. A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn.—H. C. Yerkes, of Goodbar 

& Co.; Touraine, 
Montgomery, Ala.—FE. 


Essex. 
of 
St. 
(chicago 


Sears 


of Guth- 
166 Essex 


Lindke, of Lindke 


Malio, of Fernan- 


of 


T. Naftel, of Naf- 
tel-Nicrose Shoe Co.; United States. 
New Berne, N. C.—H. B. Marks, of O. 
Marks & Son; Touraine. : 
r York City—William Levy; 
States. 
New York (City—J. Apollon. 
New York City W. W. Bowman of 
Charlés Williams Stores; 21 Columbia 
Street. 


United 


. Wright and W. A. 
Ruffin of A. Wright Shoe Co.; United 
States. 

Philadeiphia, Pa.—F. ©. Thatcher @& Wil- 
liam. Heir; United States. 

Roanoke, Va.—T. B. Griggs, of Griggs 
Paxton Shoe Co.; United States. 
San Francisco, Cail.—D. L, Arronson, of 
Cahn Nickelburg & Co.; Touraine 
Francisco, Cal.—lIsaac Gardiner ; 

United States. 

San Francisco, Cal.—G. R. Weeks, 
Williams-Marvin Co.; Touraine. 

Spokane, Wash.—G. E. Bergland ; United 

. States. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Aubrey Hart, of Hart Shoe 
Co.; Lenox. 

Wilmington, Del.—Benjamin Levy ; United 
States. 

, LEATHER ‘BUYERS 


Elizabethtown, Pa.—W. A. Withers, of 
El Paso, Texas—W. L. Shelby; United 
States. e 
Krider Shoe Co.; United States, 
Leicester, England -—S. H. B. Living. 
ston, United States. 
London, Eng.—William Box, 
Barrows Co., Ltd.; Avery. 
Middietown, Pa.—-M. H. Bachman, 
Krider Shoe Co.; United States. 
Montreal, Canada--H. Sauve; United 
States. 
The Christian Science Monitor ts on file 
at the rooms of the Shoe & Leather 
Association, 166 Essex Street. Boston. 


San 


of 


of Samuel 


of 


aalliienatiinadadien atthareeeeotee et 


TO LIST STANDARD OIL COMMON 


NEW YORK, New York—The float- 
ing of a $100,000,000 7 per cent pre-'| 
ferred stock issue is regarded as the 
first step in a great financial program 
which the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey has under consideration. 
The listing of the preferred issue on 
the New York Stock Exchange is to 
be followed by the listing of the $100,- 


i(;ross revenue 
| Net 
| Net 


000,000 common stock. 


34.64 
34.83 
34.73 
34.75 
34.70 


34.35 
34.55 
34.45 
34.51 


35.00 
35.18 
35.05 
35.05 


(Special to The Christian Science Moni- 
the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 


wire.) 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 
prices heré on Monday ranged: 
Last 
Sale 
34.13 
34.21 
34.32 


Low 
34.01 
34.12 
34.20 


High 
34.50 
34.70 
34.70 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


~ TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT 

1918 
$808,432 
265,663 
110,050 


Open 


(7ross revenue 

Net revenue 

Net income 

Six months— ae 

. 5,342.68] 

revenue 1,515,622 

income 585.415 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
1919 

$1,125,802 
43,437 


4,847,574 
1,532,082 
$84,002 


Increase 
*$82 546 
533,542 


June: 
Oper revenue 
Oper income 

Jan, 1 to June 30: 
Oper revenue ....... $6,763,163 
Oper deficit 382,104 


$132,195 
63,354 


FERRO TUNGSTEN LOW .. 
NEW YORK, New York—A French 
supply of ferro tungsten, equal to 
about 20 per cent of a year’s consump- 
tive requirements of American tool 
steel makers, is being offered in this 
country at $1.05 a pound. This is from 
15 cents to 20 cents a pound under 
prevailing quotations which are low 
compared with prices recently ob- 
tained. 
LIVE-STOCK RECEIPTS | 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The following 
comparative table gives the live-stock 
receipts at Chicago for the week ended 
July 26: Prev wk Last yr 
170,762 137,115 
74,119 77,853 | 
93,935 73,110 
338,816 288,078 


WIRE PRODUCTS ADVANCE 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company has ad- 
vanced the price of wire products from 
$2 to $5 a ton to become effective at 
once. The new price schedule brings 
wire nails to $3.50 and plain wire to 
$3.10 per hundredweight, Pittsburgh. 


Se 


Telegrams: | 
‘Cleanser Shipley’’ 
‘Phone: ‘26, Shipley’’ 


The Shipley » 
Carbonizing Co. 


Commission Wool Extractors 
and Carbonizers. 


Orbic Works, Ashley Lane, 
SHIPLEY, . 


Proprietor: 


_ C. Whittingham 


NGLAND., 


SL , 


State Street Trust Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


8& STATE STREET 
COPLEY SQUARE BRANCH 
679 Boylston Street 


BRANCH 
Boyistea &t. 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Cerner usetts Avé. and 
BOSTON, MASS. 


announcement of the Yorkshire coal 
miners’ deciston. 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Monday’s Market 
(Reported by Cc. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
Corn— Open High Low Close 


am sScvéewaes 1.97 1.97 1.96% 1.97 
MORE .ctkevcey 1.965, 1.97% 1.97% 
ROO ichsdnate 1.67%  L72% “1L.P2% 


81% 
81% 
84% 


80% 
81%, 


34.60 
34.72 
34.55 


BOSTON’S FOREIGN TRADE 


34.65 
34.50 


_BOSTON, Massachusetts—The for- 

eign ‘trade of the port of Boston for 

the month and+ year ended May 31! 

compares as follows: 
May— 

RueGerts . oc tcavicsons $22,486,029 

SEROUES Ls eS iede ks 21,534,651 
Twelve months— 

SOTER ok wc kcckéckrun 251,791,187: 

Beer Ge vin.ks ke Os ees, 234,774,262 


1918 
$35,147,943 | 
23,872,318 | 


1919 


241,607,419 
201,803,243 


of the busiest seasons in their history. 
MONEY AND EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK, New York—Mercantile 
paper 54 @5%. Sterling. 60-day bills 
4.35%, commercial 60-day bills on 
banks 4.354%, commercial 60-day bills 
4.35, demand 4.38, cables 4.39. Francs, 
demand 7.17, cables 7.15. Guilders, 
demand 37%, cables 37%. Lire, de- 
mand 8.60, cables 8.58. Marks, de- 
mand 6%. Government bonds steady, 
railroad bonds irregular. Time loans 
strofig, 6 bid. Call money firm, high, 
low; ruling rate, last loan and closing 
rr 6, offered at 6%, bank acceptance 
4%. | 


PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Quotations of- some of the leading is- 
6ues on the stock exchange here yes- 
terday were: Cramp Ship: 202, Elec 


| Stor Bat 90, Gen Asphalt com 89%, 
| Lehigh Nav 70, Lake Superior 24%, 


Phila Co 38%, Phila Co pfd 35%, Phila 
Elec 26, Phila Rap Tr 2714, Phila 
Tract 68%, Union Tract 38%, United 
Gas Imp 69%. 


\ 


—- 


We Recommend fer Investment 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO, 
6% Serial Geld Notes 
due March 1, 1922. 
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Back 


Co. means: 


will 


DETROIT 


© 
E RECOMMEND THESE BONDs 


FOR YOUR INVESTMENT”’—this 
statement when made by Hatsey, Stuart & 


That the bonds have been subjected to the 
most searching investigations; that they have 
been purchased outright with our ownfunds; 
that our feeling of ‘moral responsibility does 
not end until every interest coupon has been 
paid and the principal returned at maturity. 


The value of our recommendation is evidenced 
by the satwfactory record of our numerous is- 
sues, of which the Southern Railway Co. 6% 
note is one. We could assist you, as we have 
many thousand others, in the safe investment 
of your surplus funds, irrespective of amount. 


Our current list of Serieg, BD3- 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. ” 
Incorporated—Successots to 
N. Wi HALSEY & Co.. CHICAGO 
30 STATE STREET. BOSTON 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE sT. Lovis 


Z 


é 
aN 


Your Bond 


be sent upon request. 


MILWAUKEE 


Ration, its policies, its ideals and record, may we 


sad. you our booklet BD4 
“CHOOSING YOUR JIN- 
V ESTMENT BANKER”? 


——————O 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND CLUB ATHLETIC 


ee ee eee 


AMS AND [FIRST WEEK OF} 'ejonne pong ont ow gent GIANTS INCREASE | CHESS 
IBURN WIN’ WIMBLEDON PLAY: KENT—-First cy ae | LEAD MONDAY | tt ee 
PROBLEM NO. 73 


agg ae lbw b L. H 
c Boddington b . eee | ) 
| By Lenox F. Beack, Original 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Winner 


A F Bickmore not 


nited States Singles Tennis Players Eliminated in‘ aro 5 adil ale t Welshite @ tian. Cincinnati Also. Is 


mr: Woolley c Hallows | riott b Heap +2 82 | ’ , 
in and New York — English Championship Singles ; Worley « ee ae capa) mm the National League 
z : : Hubble c Hallows {Freeman st 30d- | ; iim. * <aRRER 
Are Victorious in Special to The Christian Science Monitor. b Marriott dington b Heap.. 7) NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


d Sectional Doubles. WIMBLEDON, wngland—The first) 9,1) Hough e Jas | xtra aot 


| week of the lawn tennis champion- | Total ..,..-254)| Cincinnati 


a ve | Secopd Innings—G. L. Hough not out | (hicago 
t 8 s j > es he CV 
Christian Science Monitor | hips at Wimbledon ended on June), "°F Fulcher not out 2, Total (no! Brooklyn 


SMatsachusetts—R. N.: 28, and the day's play was witnessed | wkt.) 4. | Pittsburgh 


pate Longwood Cricket >y 4 record crowd of tennis enthusi-! IstJnns. LANCASHIRE = 2nd Infis. nee 
hited States singles asts. By that time the fame of the. sor naigets Polo 7 lbw b Woolley ... 5 | Philadelphia 
~W. M. Washburn of new discoveries and the coming back | Hallows b Collins. 0.¢ Seymour b Fair- +! MONDAY'S RESULTS 
are the New England | service : 


OEE ES, a ee ee kd ee -o Boston 5, Philadelphia 3 
tennis ites cham- of former brilliance had been noised JT Tyldesley cFul- ‘c Bickmore | New. Week 1, Broome ¢ 
have the right to| #broad, and the result was reflected cher b Woolley.-8 Woolley Cincinnati &. ~ 


Heap | Defeat Biisickbvn 7 to 4, While 
Biack 8 pieces 


Pittsburgh 7 
Sea Giates doubles|in the attendance. England’s -pros-| © Ty!desley c Ful- jc Bickmore b. || ~* St. Louis vs. Chicago, postponed 
| which will take place, ee >. eee er) ee GAMES TODAY 

| pects in the tournaments have been|J Tyldesley b | alata en Fstenaaiel 


the Longwood Cricket | S | _Fairservice -=tst Hubble b:'Woolley 6 | New York at Pittsbur 
« : ° r < gh ‘ 
et next month. They ee To Sey lamentations IN| Heap st Hubble b (st Hubbje b Fair- ith White 8& pieces 


Th ashe quarters, and the chances of the| Fairservice ....15 service ; White to pla and mate in 2 moves 
Mea c as aa home country for the me singles JC H Hollingse Sey- jc Bickmore bs | BRAVES DEFE EAT PHILLIES plag a 
hia and arian r the n's Bre’ mour b Woolley 2, Woolley | PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — oO. 7 
: | PROBLEM NO 4 
ul irgh. the Yale varsity | were not good if some opinions were| MN Kenyonce Har- jc Collins b Fair- \Phe Boston Braves made a strong} JEM NO. 4 
pan the final round | listened to. Nevertheless, there were| ‘linge b Woolley. 1 service , | rally in the eighth inning Monday, win- 7 HA gare g 


we r¢ ‘ourts yesterday odie a | Dean not out .... 1 not out 
om straight sets 6-1. 6—3. ‘still three United Kingdom players/c 4 Marriott st © Fulcher |'ning from the Philade!phia Nationals | 


gy ‘left in the last eight to contest this_ # ye ort ad i yi 4; Woolley |5 to 3. The score: 

and Washburn played fixture. and it was America Wh)! jinn b Woolley *b Fairservice : — 

_ tennis in the fina] needed all the sympathy after the last) Extras B 9, I-b 3, n-b 1 

the kind of doubles, ‘day of the first week. Did not four ou’ | . na Batt eries Demaree. McQuillan, Rudolph | 
y teams can defeat. and Of their contingent of five meet their ‘and Gowdy; Hogg, Rixey and Adams. 
Same quality in the |COnqucroprs all in the same afternoon, | | Umpires—Quigiey and O'Day. 


| leaving only C. 8. Garland Jr., to up- | ) | 
cn the Ee ttecon | /hold the’ Slade of the United States in | WESTERN TENNIS / GIANTS DEFEAT BROOKLYN 
‘the singles? | CLASSIC. STARTS) srookiyy, New York—The New 


e of the hardest compe- | “ 
faced. | W-.E. Davis, Capt. W. M. Washburn, | pita York Giants won from the Brooklyn 
Nationals Monday 7 to 4 in a game 


ainst Biddle and, L. Graves, and Dean Mathey were all | : | 
eered up to best eliminated. Graves, of course, lost to Annual Chatidihie ‘Tourney that was featured by the heavy hitting | 


‘serving. He was very ® brother American, Garland, and the_ Opens on Rotkhill Club Courts of the visitors and numerous errors 
Washburn was excep- | Others were up against experience | 'by both teams. The score: 
: in his mid-court play- 27d vigor. Davis met R. V. Thomas, | With Many Stars Entered Innings— 123456789 RHE 
steady. They also the Australian, and after winning the on rie eo ae |New York 900005101714 4 
‘first set by 6-—2, lost the next three,'... oe ee Spie | Brooklyn 0002000114 9 4 
| Seenvantly. From iE —5, 7—5, 6—2. Washburn was drawn | a ae oo se cae Batteries—Douglas and Gonzales; Mam- 
eter their shots at Bid- from its ee | -maux, Mitchell and Miller. Umpires— 
*hiladelphian had more |'0 meet another Australian, one WhO.| }: ansas CITY, Missouri—Play in the! Kiem and Emslie. 
(Pantie. Garland bad moreover. has been the conauercr 0! annual western championship tennis, —— Phe — saa 
. work into the play-| we tournament started on the Rockhill | CINCINNATI CLUB WINS | SOL ‘ 
» W Ww 0 of the | ett ie i] 71. 8 
did, he played well, 2 hog Soy 1 heme ae Sars! cet | Club courts Monday with practically CINCINNATI, Ohio—The Cincinnati | X® mg Q-K 
ing very good. The| r every widely known star in the cen- Reqs continued their winning streak | rs 
|went to 26 games, ultimately falling a“ ‘ 2 | 
“4 tral states entered. The singles for! phy ger he Pittsburgh Club Mon- | 
‘to Washburn 14—12. The next two} I ei eating the Pit 
were won by the Australian by g—3 | both men and women opened at “i day 8 to 7.. Pitchers on both sides 
cn 84 ‘only ge isthe 1, 0 clock and it was late in the evening were hit freely, a total of 27 hits be-. 
Scatice in the fourth by 4—6. The | before the final match of the day WaS'|ine made during the contest. The | 
: | completed. score: | 
> SET otth and ah ee Bet. want 2 hl No upsets marked the opening = Innings— 23456789 RHE! 
‘ashburn ot ig 7 oeere Wes rod matches, the favorites, with few ex-/ Cincinnati ...... 29000 x—8 15 4| 
"7140444 0 4—28—5/the singles and doubles. Mathey was | prise é traight sets. | Pittsburgh | > 0—7 12 1] Pick. Comp. ) 
 . 'ceptions, winning in straight sets. RN te r Eller : bari P Q-Kt4 
beaten bv C. P. Dixon. one of the re-*| sta i Batteries ~Gerne! Killer and Rariden: o.° 2: iter § 
|Heath Byford, the Chicago veteran, pramijton, Carlson and -Lee. Umpires—| 


RR 1—20—3 h 
| /maining English representatives, three i | } ; lisposing of | Rigier : Mor: | 


ashburn 745,  o— 6—3. The full results , of | : cag : 
Doe tee & 4: a the Rockhill Club, but captured two) ONLY ONE CAME ‘with two intervening black pieces in 


= the day's play: 

ma53490014 1— of the three sets. The scores were! 

& SINGLES—Fourth Round (Concluded) | 6 _ | ithe evolution of the two-move prob- 

—4, 3— 2. es Weber, R. F. | 

Suememewood and F.) . 1, nixon defeated D. Mathey, 6—4,;&—* 3—6, 6-2. Jam a toes the | IN THE AMERICAN lem. 

Cc ncord, New Hamp- | ;_ 5; 5—7. 6-3: A. H. Gobert: defeated | Woods and Ralph Burdic were | By BH’ FL Meyer 

atth-round match in} Maj. R. W. Heath, 3—6, 6—4, 6—4, 6—1; other Chicago entries Ww ho finished | B Red s Def ale “Black 6 pieces 
nd they had a battle|G. L. deg tom defeated S. N. DPoust.' among the winners. Weber, playing | Doston e Ox eleéa | 
| . | 6—2 , 60, 6—f:; Lieut.-Col. A. R. F./; _ C. Everham | 
it g0ine to five sets be-| Mecusis. 6—2.|.5 Sue form, Gefeated A. © ! New York Club, 5 to I, 
ay 0.28 i Kingscote defeated Max Decug ‘of Kansas City 6 “is ae Sa, Woods 
4 S #—6, i—5, 6— | i—6,. i—6, 8&6, 8—6; Capt. P. O'Hara | OE taste fe Pata gt A R | = M d 

+ had the match two | Wood defeated W. M. Washburn, 12—14,, Scored two love-set victories over R. in This League | on on ay 
| 5 games to 2 in tu A hae 6—4, 4—6. 6—3: ©. Garland defeated! T. Marr of Liberty. Missouri, while. 
Emave ewan ove! l. Graves 6-0, 5-6, s-6, 6—-; RK V.| Burdick was among the first con- AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 

nd the set. After. Thomas defeated W. Davis, 2—*, ‘—»/testants to enter the second round. 

' =m, p= 6 . . 
: ' ‘In his first round match, he defeated 

ae with oe peers Reund KConctuded) wy A. Steinberg of Kansas City, 6—1., 

/ one game and then | ae med ) ne - tate pee defeated|¢ 9 and later eliminated A. N. Eg-j Petroft | , - eh ~~ one ¥ ‘ = 
} - : —, O— ll. i), a wy NG oy v ae ; / 
R. Lyeett and Maj. R. W. Heath | bert, also of Kansas City, 6—1, 6—1. eee ee - “¢ 535 | Vago ty Me \ “Yy sh 
T. B. Drewes and Fred Josties, the . ‘ 


—4; 
bar the match Harte. bkeoted H. Aitken and 3. H. Dodd, &—6, | | 
| Winning the first | 2—6, 6—1, 3—6, 6—2; F. W. Ponisthorpe; St. Louis entries, who are picked to Washington 


. ’ 
Santis ne fell down | and ©. S. Grace defeated N , Willford and | give their Chicago rivals a hard battle | Philadelphia } 
laying and could not | nee ee OO ‘for the singles’ honors, won their first | MOUNDAR S RESUL TS, 
& again until wel! into Thigd Round round matches by default, as their) Boston 5, New York ! 
is backband work | Brooks and G. Ll. Patterson de-| Kangas City opponents failed to ap- GAMES TODAY 
Mishu and A. N. W. Dudiey, | ]. P f Detroit at Roston 
it his forehand was too it |pear. Drewes later met J. H. Peek 9 os eer genta A 
' cas Mane | Kansas City ina sec ond round match nicago at New ork 


Sanaa oe 


White 6 pieces 
| White to play and mate in 3 moves 


ee + 


A 


fi r4+loet ile PO Pp ee 


~ 


e many balls out- LADIES’ SINGLES, Third .Rbund 2 | (leveland at Philadelphia White 7 pieces 
-and won, 6—2, 6—54. St. Louis at Washington | White to play and mate in 2 moves 


Z. wewtk in serving. (Concluded) o, 9 ie 
mumber of double. DT eMeMiRenien Aafeathd Mrs. Mc- In the women’s first round sing es | | : 
, Miss M. K. Vorhees of Evanston, RED SOX DEFEAT NEW YORK | NOTES 


ave’ a good game: wajir 6-2. 6-2 n 
aid sets and cover-; wixieD DOUBLES, Second Round | Iilinois, and Miss Corrine Gould of St.) bocnoN Massachusetts—-The Bos-| J. B. 
ind. The match by (Conciuded) | Louis were among the out-of-town | 3 Red Sox’ gave Pennock, their|Tived in London to prepare for the| 
Max Woosnam and Mrs. Greville de-| Winners. Miss Gould Is expected to twirler, excellent support in the im-| Coming Hastings tournament and is} 
scheduled to give a number of exhi- 


. ; an a & the title as there | 
oe to “ates og PAGnaM ane Mt - age make & Strong mig ter tS ho | portant stages of Monday's game and | . fe : 
oster, 6-1. 6—1; A. 1). Prebbie and Mrs. | are few women in the tournament who aay a bitions at the City of London Chess 
aihert Chambers defeated J. B. Ward | won from the New York Americans |” 
MIMNEE Arhstdene 6.3 4.6 ¢—2: c.| =e considered in her class. eto1. The seore: |Club, which ‘recently elected him an 
> Mre. Armstrong, 6—3, 4—6, 6—2; G. | e unced that - ; ; f 

T. ©. Watt and Mrs. Beamish defeated | The Roc hit) Jub announ bats beie. 122456789 RHE honorary member/ 

Hon. F. M. B. Fisher and Mrs. Hall, W. KE. Davis, the 1917 clay-courtS| pocion 5.......10102001x--5 9 O| -Under a new system of measuring 
| Walker, 6—3, 6—1. champion, and Vandyke Johns, @| New york 100000000-—-1 & 0 the virtues :of twe-move problems 
| Third Round | former Leland Stanford Jr. University , r Reanael en te eee Piaget ty (invented by the English composer, 

5B 447-7! R. Lycett and Mics Ryan defeated, Star, will arrive here Wednesday | der. Russe nw See eenen, ™-|Lt. Brian Harley), Frank Janet of 


, Btidebr nd and Moriarit e : 
$2—43—51C. XN. Thompson and Mrs. Cobb, 6—1,|morning from the west to compete in| Pire* elas tea pela sti Mt. Vernon, New’ York, with an entry 
in the May tournament of the Inter- 


(3-6, 6-3; W. H. Laurentz and Mile. | the doubles. They are from the Pacific 
1—27—6 | cone il a Bo oP AE ore Coast and will attempt to qualify for CARTER TURNS national Good Companion Chess Prob- 
2—14—1 | af ee jy My P“ | the United States ddubles in the west- IN BEST CARD lem Club, carried off first prize from 


,P. O'Hara Wood and Mrs. Craddock de- 
ern tournament. The results: a field of 170 covering all parts of the 


|feated B. I. ©. Norton and Miss Drans- 
441 5—34—€ field, 6—4, 6-2: T. M. Mavrogordato and MEN'S SINGLES—First Round world. The problem will be pubjished 
ay 


° 3.3324 ' Mrs. Parton defeated C. J. indell Grae "hz = Spiece. <ingfisher, Oklahoma, , 
t Lon a. CK. and Miss K. McKane, Sats try ane | concen ft a wisinne "Seema ate 6—1, Wins the Chaliivies Round Gold —— Christian Science Monitor next 
id LADIES’ DOUBLES—First Round — | 6—! | Medal of the Shinnecock Hills! A problem tournament for twé and 
ne _- e ~ oma (Concluded) | Heath Byford, Chicago, defeated Arthur | eda € Pak, maienal open ho ait sedintiden 
esterday an | 3 Marty. Kansas City, 6—4, 36, 6—2. | 8, 
d Btraight iets, 63, lal ae ha a he A a | "Wad. Sontion. St Radia: Geteniad Ben | Golf Club Tournament ‘is announced in-connection with the 
Seineies matches were ¢~4 6—3: Mrs. Sterry and Mrs. Beamish | 14!!, Kansas City, by default : | celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
Sain the fifth round,{defeated Mixs L. ©. Radigiia and Miss), % B. laing, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, dé-| SOUTHAMPTON, New York—Mak- ‘of the Géteborg Chess Club, Godte- 
ig to Williams and Vransfie'd, 6—6, 6-3. a I og bis. first tourpament appearance | borg, Sweden, on Nov. 17 next. The 
of Longwood defau!'-| Second Mound Theodore Drewes. St. Louis, defeated| since “his return from service in| prizes range from 100 to 25 crowns 
The summery: Mrs. S. Hall and Miss EK. 1D. Holman|T. ©. Condon, Kansas City, by default. || France, P. V. Carter of Bridgehampton| for the two movers and 150 to ‘25 
INGLES—Fifth Round ‘defeated Mr, H. Edgington and Mrs.) F. M. Enright. Salem, South Dakota,| won the qualifying round gold medal| crowns for the three movers. Com-. 
'Hextall, 6—2, 6—2 defeated Otto Dubach, Kansas City, &=-.\ in the invitation golf tournament of | munications should be addressed by, 


, Longwood, defeated 2 
Sy ieee «:. i ee Chicago, defeated Yee A the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club Thurs-; Nov. 17 to Problemturnering, Géte- 


WWood, defeated «*. K : . James Weber, cago, | 7 , 
eset aetet * TANCASHIRE IS itn Witte 2iStse-itfetitt ® © day with'a card of 78. There were 9} borgschachkaaliskap Valand, Gate 
; ' R. F. Woods, Chieago, defeated &. T.| players started out in this round and| borg, Sweden. 


Pitteburgh, defeated r . . ) ’ 

end. bali a EASILY BEATEN Marr, Liberty, Missouri, 6—0, 6—0. — it took a card of 88 to qualify for the! The committee of judges wi!! be 

Longwood, defeated b. ~ hawt oe gro . nue e a4 ere’) W. A-| arst division of match play. | Joel Fridlizius, president of the Géte- 
ir —s6, (—4, 7—5 >t Steinberg, Kansa» = -2. | : . 

, , 1, Defeated by Kent in-a Cricket, W & MeVey. Independence, Missourh, Carter played very good golf con-| borg Chess Club,’ Herman Jonsson of 

‘defeated Joseph [2wing, Lexington, Mis-| sidering it was his first appearanc e rq 

which The Sheffield Chess Club, England, 


TIONAL DOUBLES 
1 Round Match at Old Trafford an- | suri, 6—1, 6—3 some time. He was out in 42, 
r M Second Round was not over good; but coming home | has arranged lightning tournaménts 


ec. and W : | 
- York, leated Craig chester, by 10 Wickets _ Ralph Burdick, Chicago, defeated A. N.|he played finely, getting a 36, the best | in aid of the British Chess Federa- 
ia at : S. Garland : | Egbert, canden (ity, we l, 6 aa ie card of the day for the last nine holes. | tion’ s permanent investment fund and 
a ® es 8. La a, ¢ eater Ka 
Spqcia! to The Christian Science Monitor ia teens “dieantene pee maser’ am ° | His card rows: | Ras opened a subscription list on be- 
| i y, 225635446 6 4—42 half of the Victory Congress at 


Hg a : J ‘ " o 4 

bis ATE MANCHESTER, England—Kent de-| . Heath Moore, Kansas (tty, defeated | b—36—7 
#3 a? oe ATED . | sl / Kenneth Dubach, Kansas City, 6—2, 7-5, | : 4444 5—36—78 | Hastings. 
gt Christian Science teated Lancashire fairly easily in a WOMEN'S SINGLES—First Round ° Cc. S. Brown Jr. of -Mount Kisco The Practice Club has now perma- 


Seen pews OMe | oricket match at Old Trafford, Man-| Mrs. D. B. Povtar. oe nnyg 8 lsh ony ‘finished second to Carter with a.card| nent quarters at St. George's Res- 
2. Ensland story chester, on June 28, by 10 wickets, “96 ag Pag waiter \rosby, Mangas <*>! of 81. He was out in $2 end home re St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
mney les tr vy, | this success being largely due to the’ Miss Mary Katherine Vorhees, Evans-)in 39. J. N. Stearns 2d of the Nas-| We © es Phe secretary is Mr, D. 
lis pl ai, splendid bowling of Woolley and Fair- to”. Illinois, defeated Miss Genevieve | sau Country Club and M. L. Fearey of | Miller, 92 Sandringham Road, Dal- 

8 Piay by their : g L & y | Pierce, Kansas City, Porky 6-—1). the Garden City Golf Club tied for! ston, London, N. E, 
eee tourna-\scrvice. The Lancashire second in-| Misd Corrine Gould, St. Louis, defeated third place with 82s, No less than | In the third match (the first two 
today. oe the nings developed into a procession | Miss Blizabeth Forrester, Kansas City, Y | five 16s qualified for match play. | being drawn) Leeds defeated Brad- 
won another vic- when these two bowlers found their) iss Martha Melendon, Kansas City,| The cards of those who qualified for | ford at the Gambit Café Rooms, Park 
the first division follow: | Row, Leeds, by- the score of 19%— 


Isles by beating , 
. ‘length, and the whole side was g.| defeated Mrs. Kenneth Snyder, hansas) t 
na H. | posed of for 164, though e i. | City, 6-3, 6—4. | 2 = | 10%. At the top board Mr. Yates 
Atri defeated Mav- : & ven ao oMMrs. H. S. Adams, Centralia, Iilinois, Pr. V. Carter, Bridgehampton... 42 .; turned the tables and won from Mr. 
e British Isles, five statement does not convey the full defeated Miss Laura Smal!, Kansas City,'(. S. Brown Jr,, Mount Kisco. 42 f os Condé. 
e ‘extent of the batting collapse. Sev-| py default. M. lL. Fearey, tiarden City .. , The followi ] 
: emty-two of these runs had been put | Miss Evelyn Seavey, Kaneas City, de-| J. N. Stearns Jr., Naspau .... 3% 3 | he ec following game was played in 
ae , on the previous eve thor feated Miss Maxine Ferring, Kansas City,| R. A. Haight, Princeton 
A bd HALL WIN | loss * : widkcet iene, es (9-4, 6—1]. il. H. Tyng, Shinnecock Hills . 43 | Rubinstein = 
Isiand-—Leonard | were added the next day in the space ‘RITY BONUS D HH MeAipin ca. Morris Co 42 » 4 P-K3 
M. Hall defeated Of an hour anda half, during which . PROSPER ‘ J. R. Maxwell, Nassau ' | ; P-KB4 
LR. PD. lAttle in the all the 10 wickets were taken. In the’) NEW YORK, New York-—The Liver-|G. A. Hobart, National ...... 45 __—— 
» doubles champion- first innings the Lancashire side did. pool, London & Globe Insurance Com- “4 neler. Maldatons ons | FENWAY PARK 
- , 79 , i a hh erner, Sa@aSs8au 
a tennis tourna- even worse, and only scored 7% all) | pany, Ltd., has decided to give a pros | aides asin Mavisnn! ? Today at 3:15 
a Country Club here told) With the visitors in scoring | perity bonus in cash, of 10 percent*‘on|; (: parrish Jr. National .. 45 42 87. 
was 6—3, 6-2; form, they knocked up 234 before their | salaries, of all present employees of . H. Howe Jr., Mount Kisco 47 g | RED SOX V5. DETROIT 
jlast wicket fell, and nearly won by;tbhe company throughout the world. | F. B. Richardson, Morris Co.. 43 
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B-Krts. 
Kt-K Bs 
Casties 
P-Q3 
Brkt 
QKt-Q? 
P-B4 
Ktx P 
‘ : QKt-K5 
_ Castles (KR) B-Q2 
. KR-Qsq R-Bsq 
BxkKt . QxB 
. Q-Kt3 R-QB? 
. Kt-Ksaq Kt-B4 
. Q-Kt4 P-B5 
. Kt-Q3 PxP 
% BPxP KtixkKt 
; RxKkt Q-Bich 
21. K-Rsq B-B3 
. P-K4 QR-RB2 
. R-Ksq P-QR¢ 
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‘TENNIS TOURNEY 
SEATS LIMITED 


| Only 7000 Grand Stand Tickets 


to Be Sold for United States 
Singles Championship Play 


. a 
NEW YORK. New York-—-Only 7000 


“seats are to be sold in the grand stand 
at the United States nationa! lawn 


tennis championship, to be played at 
the West Side Tennis Club on Aug. 25. 
This has been decided upon by the 


Preparing the trap, which, NE belle in charge. In speaking of 
unsound, takes the usually wary; the decision the treasurer, Harry 
| Parker, declared that it showed the 
Importance of making early reserva- 
| tions for the season tickets. 
| “The advantage of buying the sea- 


Rubinstein by surprise. 
. Q-B3 Q-QR4 
. P-QKté. RxP 
. RxB R-BS&ch 
. BxR RxBeh 
. K-Kt2 Q-Bik n 
. K-R3 R-KR& 
. R-B3 QxRPch 
. K-Kt4 Q-Réch 
2. K-Bé4 Q-R3ich 
. K-Kt¢. P-KkKt4 
. RxP QxReh 
. R-B5 P-R3 
. Q-Q3 K-Kt2 
. K-B3 R-B&ch 
. QOxR QxRech 
9. K-Kt2 QxQch 
. KxQ PxP 
. Per K-B3 
. K-B2 P-R4 
. Resigns 


MANY STARS LATE 
AT SEABRIGHT 


Drawings for Tennis Doubles and 
Several Matches Postponed 
Until Today in Tournament 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
SEABRIGHT, New Jersey—The in- 
vitation tournament of the Seabright 
Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club at- 
tracted a small, but high-class list of 
competitors to the courts on the Rum- 


son Road. The first appearance of) 
Robert Kinsey, the new Californialy 


champion, on the turf courts of the 
east, caused great interest in the 
young man who had won his way to 
the front in Los Angeles last spring. 


‘ 


He looks Nke W. M. Johnston, and in 


' practice, his style of play is very sim- 


ilar. His match was postponed, as 
his opponent, Vincent Richards, had 


Arthur Marty, a Kansas City‘entry of ‘not yet returned from Minneapolis. 
‘ | An example of the iced battery | . po 


Other players of prominence included 
W. T. Tilden 2d, who met F. C.- Inman 
in the first round, and S. H. Voshell 


and F. B. Alexander, the new tri-state | 
doubles champions. Former compet- | 


itors for the Achelis cup included 


son tickets lies not alone in its being 
cheaper,” he said, “but in the fact that 


) it assures the purchaser of a seat 


every day without the annoyance of 


being forced to buy the single admis- 
sion tickets which are sold only on 
the day of play. Reservations can be 
-made now and tickets will be ready 


for distribution next week.” 

While the 7000 seats. will be double 
the capacity provided for the tourna- 
ments during the war, it ie less than 
was used for the Davis’ cup matches 
of 1914. The announcement that the 
famous Australian N. E. Brookes. 
whose playing in the 1914 series has 
become one of the traditions of ten- 
nis, will be in the championship, has 
added much interest. This is increased 
by the word from California that M. F. 
McLoughlin is getting ready for an- 
other try at the title, and the furthep 
fact that G.°L. Patterson, who de- 
feated Brookes at Wimbledon last 
month, will also be a contender. 


AN NOUNCE RUTGERS 
F OOTBALL DATES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey— 
The football schedule of Rutgers Col- 
lege, just out, shows that the New 
ersey institution has arranged one 
of the most pretentious cards in its 
history. Nine games are listed with 


some of the strongest eastern teams. 

A feature is the contest with North- 
western University, which. will be 
played at Harrison Feld, New Jersey. 
A game with Princeton University in 
connection with the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first college 
football game in the United States is 
also a possibility. Frank Kelley, the 


Star halfback, will captain the team 
next year. The schedule is as follows: 
Sept. 27—Ursinus at New Brunswick. 
Oct. 4—North Carolina at New Bruns- 


Alexander, T. R. Pell, and W. M. Hall. | wick ; li—Lehigh at South Bethlehem ; 


Among the juniors in addition to} 
Richards were F. L. Anderson, Cecil 
Donalds, and F. T. Hunter. 


| 


8—Rhode Island at New Brunswick; 25— 
Fordham at New York. 

Nov. 4—Syracuse at New York: s— 
| Boston College at Boston: 15—West Vir- 


R. N. Williams 2d, the permanent | ginia at New Brunswick; 22—Northwest- 
winner of the Achelis Cup, the former | rern at Harrisce Field, New soreny. 


trophy at this tournament, was unable | 
to be present on account of the delay | 


in the conclusion of the Longwood 
tournament. W. E. Davis was also 
unable to attend. 

Only a few matches were played as 


several of the players had not reached | 
here. The favorites had little trouble | 


in winning in straight sets. Tilden, 
after a week’s rest, was at his best, 
and Inman was unable to give him any 
battle at all. Voshell, Pell and A. H. 
Man Jr. also won withouf trouble. 
The drawing for the doubles was 
not to be made until this morning in 


;, bers: : ‘ . ‘the hope that teams playing elsewhere 
re. pee alread) ar-' Monday may be able to enter and 


‘compete. The summary: 


SEABRIGHT INVITATION SINGLES 
First Round 
A. H. Man: Jr. defeated W. P. Compton, 


6—0, 6—1. | 
H. Voshell defeated H. S. Parker, 


, 6—3. 
_R. Pell defeated P. Vandeventer, 8—6, 


"1. Tilden 24 defeated F. C. Inman, 
6—3. / 
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EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES, INC, 


NEW YORK 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
VIA CAPE COD CANAL $5.65 
Lv. endian Wharf Daily and Sunday 5 P. M. 


stirs BANGOR, $5.18 
Lv. India Wharf every day except Sundays, 
at 5 P. M. To Bangor and Intrmediate 


Landings. 
Connections at Rockland for Bar Harbor. 


Brooklin and intermediate landings, every day 
except Mondays.. Connections at Rockland 
for Blue Hill on ‘Thursdays | and Sundays. 


stris PORTLAND, $2 


I Central Wharf every: Tuesday, 
Thursday _and Saturday at 6 P. M. 


2 Trips ST. JOHN, N. B., $9.72 


A Week 
Also EASTPORT & LUBEC, MAINE 
Central Wharf, Mon. & Fri. at 10 A. M, 
Stateroom and Passage Tickets must be pur- 
chased _in advance. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH S&S. 8. CO., Ltd. 


4 Trips YARMOUTH,NSS., $8.64 


wb pedis Wharf. Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
and Fri. at 1 P. M. Stateroom and Pas- 
senger Tickets must be purchased in advance. 


All Tickets and Information—Wharf Offices, 
Tel. Fort Hill 43800 or City Office, 332 
Washington St., tel. Fort Hill 4823. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN SERVICES 


| 


MEBLEH 1 WINS LIPTON CUP 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — The Sir 
Thomas Lipton cup for Class R boats 
was won Sunday by the Mebleh, 


‘owned by Commodore W. R. Hunting- 


ton of Cleveland, at Rocky River. 
Exhibiting her superiority during 
every mile of the 12-mile course, the 


_Mebleh crossed the line 1% minutes ~ 


; 


| 


' 
' 


ahead of W. K. Schmidt’s Yank of 


Toledo. The winner's time was ‘jh. 


11m. 45s. 


et ee eee ed 


CUNARD. 
ANCHOR 


Passenger and Freight Services 


NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL 


Orduna 16 
Carmania ; 20 
Vauban .. ; 21 
Orduna ... < Sept. 13 
Carmania : » 20 


NEW YORK to SOUTHAMPTON 


Mauretania 
Mauretania 


‘NEW YORK to PLYMOUTH, 
HAVRE and SOUTHAMPTON 
Royal George ...............-...Aug, 30 
NEW YORK to PLYMOUTH 
and CHERBOURG 


ee Ss ose cee 
Caronia 


NEW YORK to PLYMOUTH, 
HAVRE and LONDON 


Saxonia 


NEW YORK to GLASGOW 
Columbia cessed Of 


NEW YORK to PIRAEUS 


BOSTON to GLASGOW 
Anglo-Mexican . ; 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
Marcharda 
--++.. Aug. 20 


BOSTON to LONDON 
pee tecccccccces AUS, 8 


21-24 STATE STREET. NEW . 
126 STATE STREET. BosTox 
Phone F. H. 4000 


HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES | 


| NEW YORK—ALBANY—TROY 


' Daily sailings from Pier 32, N. R., foot Cana! 
St. People’s line daily 6 ay M. Night Express 
Line, week days, 7 P. M.; Sundays and holi- 
days, 9 PP. M., West 132d St. (all steamers) 
balf hour Jater. Due Albany 6 o'clock following 
morning. Direct rail connection at —— to 
all points North, East and West ’Phone 
Canal—9000. 


Express Freight Service. Autos Carried. 
HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


reed FIRST LANDING 
ROVINCETOWN 


190-mile reend trip to CAPE COD 
on large wireless equipped. iron DO 


FARE—Round trin $2.00. one way $1.75: 
including war tax 
Atlantic Ave.. DAILY 


, 400 
Fig eg = M. 
) } 

Tel. Fort Hill 
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28th St. Kedroom, Breakfast and Attendance Rova! “~ociety Stamped (roods 


Jewish State LLB St OP Rates : foe | Eng | 
—-- rt Fl ' ; Detached Bath $1.00 to $2.00 hh 74 ae cage : fotet near Fifth Ave. _ from 6a. 6d. per night per persen 


HF Tis Private Bath $2.00 to $3.00 
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New dingland rez! nal Jas. J. Kelley, Manager ot 
o<-* Grand Foyer—Street Floor Furnished house, ten rooms. tw 


other Zionist £roups | 
th ® organization of the | A r ; h Diff R W : 
ent eattle ashin ton social activities. Metropolitan in appointment and ines. LEMMON, corner Dearborn and Blu > 
| wil i otei that 1s Vilter operation, yet famous for its home-like quiet and comfort. Road, Palisade, New Jersey. ae: = WHITE EOOTWE AR 
FOR SALE-—Stock ranch, 1000 acres. 6O acres | 


8t convention in C hi- | | : i ; | 
gx New Washington Hotel 1000 ROOMS—EACH WITH BATH Sa — 


‘tion. The Poalei Zion | 

lavor the plan strongly. ms +B . semen home, Ge ee 
> a . oom an ath, $2 and up; two persons, $3 and up. Humboldt ('o.. Califoral: 

ithe program or. | Absolutely with its superb location Parlor. Bedroom and Bath, $5 and up. as Orta men in rn 

» first Zionist Congress overlooking Harbor and FOR SALE | Comfortable. eeih’ eset 
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Stationery — Printing 
Office Furniture 


Every requirement for the Office. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


gree Office 
Peforcs squipment. 
Partridge & Cooper, Ltd. 


191-192, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, E. C. 


Near Site of ‘‘Old Temple Bar’’ 
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BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
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| Padd. 6420. 


ACUTHBERTSON | 


TRUNKS, BAGS, Etc.) 


EK. PHILLIPS LTD. 


Provision Merchants and Poulterers 


Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants 
catered for 
Families waited upon daily 


§ SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 8S. W. 


Gooch, Allen & Co. 


———_——» 


SHHULAN 
Restaurants 
27, Pelham Street 


(Near S. Kensington Station) 
and 
156, Kings Road, Chelsea 


SERVICE __—s MODERATE PRICES | 


THE BLACK CAT 
LUNCHEONS 
LIGHT REFRESHMENTS 
OSA Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, Pe ae 


THE 


89, Lower Sloane Street 
TEL. GERR. 2937 


LENA CONNELL 
Photographer 
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LONDON, N. 
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: for sittings 


QUICK 
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CHAS. F. HORNCASTLE 
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NO EXTRA FXPENSEK INCURRED 
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TOM HILL, Actual Maker 
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4. close to Tube Bed Sitting rooms. with gas 
fires, und own meters; fitted for self attendance; 
bath, with gevseer board, terins inoxderute. 
Address SECRETARY, 1 Wentworth Koad. 


21 W est bourne Terrace, nr. 
Single nights, week- 
From 2 guineas weekly. 
sive. Personal super- 


1870 | 
Umbre)l as 


eu 
add. 


136, Maida Vale, W. 9. 


BUILDER, ART DECORATOR. 
ELECTRICAL WORK, SANITATION, 
SURVEYS, VALUATIONS, ETC. 
Estimates Free. 


ECON “OMY “IN DRESS 


Don’t boy new but send your 
Gioves, Bilonses, Gowns. and Costumes 
to be Dry Cleaned like new t 


J. FAREY & CO.. 
57 Bouth Molton Street. London, W. 


Telephone 5343 Mavfa ir 


CADLYLE LAUNDRY. 


UPPER CHEYNE ROW. 
CHELSEA, SW? 
Western 1179. 


FURNISIIED suites. or single rooms witb ca- 
tering and attend. 100 Redcliffe Gadns., 8. Ken- 
sington Tlaondon, S&S W. 10. Phone 1985  W estern. 


HIGH CLASS Boarding 
| Cuisine, 29 Inverness Terrace, 
| Phone: 4205 WVark. 


lionse. Ex: ellent 
liyde Park, W, 


WANTED 

WAN TED at end of Se “ptember working cook- 

honsekeeper to take charge of ffat for one lady. 

| Heip given; experience and 

' essential. X51 Monitor Office, 
Strand. We Ge me 


SUPE RIOR 
of cooking’ 
| Wages, quiet 
| Mre Walsh, 


HOUSE WANT ib September qunrte r’ 
, 20 minutes Baker Street Railway kien! 
(to £100 Might buy if aad value. 
‘GG H. ELLIS, 66 Wilson St... SS. = 


WANTED Unfurnished flat 
near Central London Two 
‘eats. A Si, Monitor Office, 
| Strand, Ww. G 2 


COOK- GENERAL. 

4 in far nily 
MRS. HOGG 
WANTED 

Three rooms, 


- 


references 
Norfolk St., 


good 
12 

knowledge 

(Food 


Apply 
London, 


useful maid with ea 
etc., wanted for August. 
home, two in  faiily 
5 Meadway, Golders Green. 


Phone 


The Langholm Laundry 
POINT PLEASANT 


Potney Bridge PRosd. & W. 
Price List on Application. 


within 
ss 
Write 


or suite in 
rooms, lobby 
12, Norfolk 


or 
and 
Ntreet. 


‘emalt non basement house 
(adults). Wages from 430. 
41 Goldhurst Terrace, Mampstead. 


BUILDER DECORATOR 

SANITATION EXPERT 
ELECTRICIAN 

613 Victoria 31 Symons Street, 

SLOANE SQUARE SN 


OF COOKERY 
London, W. 1. 


Unfurnished at Streatham or near. 
one as kitchen, in good locality. 
197 Norwood Itd., Herne Hill, 8S. E. 
WANTED-Daily sewing by gentle, 
woman. Address MISS COUSINS, 61, 
| Road, West Kensingtoh. 


erm ne eee ~ PP on eee oe oe eee 


refined 
Talgarth 


FOR SALE 


CA AA LO Ac A sm ll see 


BRITISH COLLEGE 
216. HKMegent Street, 


ODO 


Seactical classes in ali branches of cookery. GE N ri. ': M AN wishes to sell several fine pieces 
of antique furniture, Chippendale, Sheraton and 


confectionery. tlomine made cakes 
lacquer. Con be seen by appointment only. 8. 


to order. luncheons and refresh- haruew 
Catering for weddings. Beall suppers on | BURNEY, 7 Porchester Square, W. London. 


Lf ‘ ; 
terms. Telephone 951 Mayfair. — FOR SALE One pair handsome cut 
oangnt electroliers in splendid condition, 
b & HILBEARKT, 11/12 Little Chester 
Belgrave Square, 8S. W. 1. 


ments. 
/ modera te 


| POTTERY for PRESENTS 
at the 
/RAVENSCOU RT POTTERY 
(DORA E. LUNN) 
10 Ravenscourt Avenue 
om Ravenscourt Park, W. 6 


THOMAS JAMES 


China and Glass Stores 
3. KING’S ROAD 
Copeland (Fpoce pattern) Hioe Dinner and 
Breakfast Ware Tel. 2056 Ken. 


class 
Apply 
Street, 


scaliaementinatinesssdiee a 


POST WANTED 


ADVERT ISER (ijeut. BR. F. ‘. ‘G@mitines) 
Gexires appoint. in any capac. Where edlncation, 
ability and energy are required, (Uritigh I«les 
preferred, HK. A. Cambridge, business training, 
sten., married. VPliease write FF. DYSON, Weat- 


holme, Cleyton West, UH uddersfeld, Engtanc 

ENGINEER 
gineering ¢xp 
refs. Personal interview preferred. X 
tor Office, 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, 


LADY wishes 


mr er ee 


London degree and 10 yearg’ en 
reeks change of employ. Hest 

14, Mon . 
Ww. eS 


Mayfair School of Dancing 


Principais: Misses Fairbairn and MacQuotd. 


Students and teachers thoroughly trained: ama- housekeeper, or 


position of trust Mxperienced. x 5S, fonitor 
Brizton, Richmond. . Office. 12, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Echool!l, & James Sf., Oxford St.. Loa - —- mn . ennai ne 
(adjoining Tiwes Book Club). ' . 
— TO LET 


STATIONERY - - 

“CHARMING Sarahebod house to let for 12 

atreordinarily Chea | - 

"hm ae notepaper Si yg or ayy ned on , a - ae : ea ties Five Pt 

® ~<a ‘ te 1A —* ,;omMees, garden, ¢ oer ube an et. ive guin 

tyrw E : 8 BUTLER. Btationety Warntown | ean weekly. B, & Lansdowne Md., Holland 
148 Stroud Green Read, London, N. *; Park, london. 

TO LET, 


for post as 


epen at Golder’'s Green, 


oe 


wi 


furnished. Tondon -5 roomed maj 
sonette with kitchen, bath, phone, electric heat. 
ing, lighting, cooking. Immediate occupation, X52 

ay Monitor Office, 12. Nor fol. St... , Strand, Ww C. 2, 


BEDSITT. ROOM TO LET 
| dance: uae of kitchen, bath, etc 
| SON, 20, Up. Addison Gdns., W. 


MILLINEHS~ Mise Threadinghem 
10 Part Manelons Arcade, & W. i 
(Opposite Ko ightsbridge 1 ube Sta. . 


PICTURE FRAMING 
4d. MIDDLEXTUN. 231 King’s Kd., 
Established W years 


to leds, be aft 


Obelsea MISs AKNI. 
14. 


, 


‘HIGH CLASS GROCERS. 


LONDON, W. | 


: Mrs. (jiles Martin 


- ' 
OO POL Le Lhe, renal 


Challoner School.- 


72, Queen’s: Gate, LONDON, S. W. 
Principals: 
MISS MALIN and MISS HOPE WALIACE 
A schoo! for girls and boys with a Nursery 
| Class for Little Children. 


Boarding arrangements can be made for girls: 
Prine nine. Applications shonld be made to the 
*rincipals 


The RONES SCASOLS £2 


lor Practical Business Training 
Bookkeeping, Correspondence 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Languages | 


OVER RUSSELL SQUARE wii aging 


BERNARD STREET. LONDON, W. 
Telephone 7 Museum 1350 
WELLINGBOROUGH 
“WESTFIELD."’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Principals Miss Blott, B. A. Hons. (london), 
Cambridge Training College. Miss K. Blott, 


Bedford Kindergarten College. Vacancies for 
boarders. 


VERNON HOUSE 


BRONDESBURY, N. W. 

| Bors prepared for Public Schools oi 
Osborne. Special Schoo) Buildings re- 
cently added, 

| Headmaster: H. Ernest Evans, LL. D. 


Preparatory School for Boys 
St. Michaels, Uckfield, Sussex. 


REV. H. H. HW. HOCKEY, M. eee 


DAY SCHOOL 

FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
Principal: 
(Ti gr:er 
S ‘hool. 
I nd, 


SOME RVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSWYTH, WALES 


BOARDING SCHIOOL FOR GIRLS 

| On modern liner. Prospe 

| ss MISS: MARLES-THOMAS | 
GIRIS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 

Ives Ilunts Ilome school; 


M. E. Wilson 
F. UC.) Heath 


Miss 
Cert NX, 
Nor th ind 
_Hampstead, N. 


—— 


St. 
/edneation with 
Principal MISS PATTRICK. 

THE ABBEY, Beckenham, Kent 
School for Feys. Spacious buildings. Exten- 
sive grounds. Scholarship and Osborne Suc- 
cesses, W. SALTER, M. A 


ILKLEY SCHOOL 
for Boys). Near the moors. 
of children whose parents are abroad. 
pal. Miss Knight 

HiOME SCHOOL 
Q Devon. Good 


rions. 


oe ee 


Princl 


for girls, ‘*Mildura,’’ Torquay, 
modern edneation. Large airy 
house, concert hall. gymnasium, 2% acres gar- 
den lovely plaving fields. Country walks, 

Mrs. & Miss Walters, B. A Hons. Lon. 
Higher Cert. 


bathing 
ne. 

QUEEN'S College. 
ing and day school for girls 
Miss Dunstan, 


Wevbridge, Surrey. 
Modern edueation. 
exams, tennis 


RICHMOND 


time: LAVENDER 
LAUNDRY 


PARADISE RD., RICHMOND 
NI 


——— 


ANID 
145 HAMMERSMITHIT ROAD, W 14 


BROMLEY 


UMBRELLAS 
Eetpert Kepairs 
RBASHFORD, 5 Wert &St.. 


SOUTHSEA 


LL” Oh he 


ae.” as 


PPP PLP PPA AL LLL LL LPP PP LPO 


Tailors for Men 
Military Outfitters 
Tailors for Ladies 
Ready for Service 

Overcoats 


Only 
best 
goods 
carried 


5) Palmerston Road 


J. S. SCAMMELL 


St. Catherine Street. 

Locksmiths, Tinsmiths, 

Fitters, Flot Water. Gas and Sanitary 
Engineers and Electricians 


ae Q. Telephone 5242 ye is 
YOUNG & SONS, DAIRYMEN 
26, Hambrook Street. 
Phone G671, Southsea. 


BRADFORD 
ARTHUR R. ROOME 


Decorator and Art Dealer 


PICTURES, POTTERY, FRAMING, ETC. 
20) Manninugbam lane. Kradford 3 Yel. 


SOUTHSEA 
& QUINTON. 


Southsea 
Stove and Range 


LLLP on Aaa de Mal os 


(A 


Second Floor 


Phone 207 y Seabee’ 


BESPOKE TAILOR 


6, Grainger St., 
NEWCASTLE * : | 
T : DRAPER 
R () B S () N ” Parmontiey Street, 

: ; Se otswood on T vne 
gentlewoman, 3 chil- 
C40 SO. Apply 
near Berwick- 


WANTED  Governess. 
dren, ®. 614, and SS. Salary 
MRS. IVAR GREY, Middle Ord, 
on- Tweed 


Robert Orrock 
7, Cheviot View, 
Pp fe 


225. Whitley Road. 


————Y 


PAINTER AND 

DECORATOR 
Whitley May. 
liardware, 

(hina Merchant, 
Whitley Bay. 
Coxtomier 
44 Beach 
Whitley Bay oper 


-N A 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE 
WHITL bk, y RAY 
Road, has comfortabie. 
ments near sea and station 


16 Trewitt 


staan’ Douglas, 
apart- 


comily furnished 


——— 
ee —_ 


DURHAM 


PPP BAPE BBB LLL 


' Hanson’ S 


Grocers & Provision Tcn les rs 
®.4 Brinkburn Ave., 245-228 
Eastbourne Ave., 


Room, North | 
Ww. 8. 


' 
— 

i 

; 

' 

' 

! 


Glass and | 


| 
| 
| 


_ HAMPSTEAD 


ae ee 


Phone 1809 Momectead 
BOWEN & MALLON 
185-187 FINCHLEY ROAD, N. W. 3 


Artistic Furnishers, Decorators and 
Fabric Specialists, invite your enquir- 


les for Complete Furnishing Schemes 


for 


| should 
| Settee. 


SCHOOLS 


H. B. BENN 


{ 


i 
! 
f 
} 
i 


' MISS HYDE. 


| 


; 
{ 


} 


‘ 
' 


iT erms 


' vate Hotel, 


‘tus from the Principal: | 


good modern | 
preparation for public examina- | 


Prepa rato ry : 


FOR GIRLS _.(Preparaters 
Entire charge taken | 


Roard- | 


BLR.A.M.( Regtd.) 


Bromley 


ROWE & EDMONDS, Ltd. 


| 63 _Ber rton 


\ 
KNITTED ALL WOOL GOLFERS. 


679. | 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


‘High Grade Millinery & Model Blouses 


! 


Avenne | 


Gateshead 


| TON, 


| AND 
| MADAME NIGHTINGALE, | 


boa 
al H!t DSON, South Mount. Priory Rd. 


Est 


232 Entwisle Road 


Houses, Flatz or Single Rooms. 

‘| Their Stocks of Fabrica incinde manr 
Choice Designs and Enique Colours tf 
Modern and Classic Furnishing Specialties 

Samples and Estimate Free on Application 


Makers of the “Bowma! RBedsettee.”"’ which 
be ‘n every bome: a perfect BED and 
Particulars on application. 


Stationery & Printing 


| NOTE HEADINGS 


VISITING CARDS 
RELIEF STAMPING, 


BAINES & SCARSBROOK 


9 Fairfax Road 
N. W. 6 


eee 


BLACKPOOL 


C$—P PAP PAPAL 


ETC. 


Swiss Cottage, 


HOLDSWORTH’S 


Blouse Specialists 
3 CLIFTON 


Out Sizes a Specialty 


Draper & Hosier, 
Value for Money. 
St. John’s Market. 


FOR Sptretia Corsets, Paper Patterns 
Dressmaking Classes consult JONES and WAL- 
Clifton Street, Blackpool. 
ART NEEDLEWORK 
BLOUSE SPECIAL 

166 
Corn Mill. 


ooo 


— 


LIST 
CHU RCH_ S&T. ST. 


Good 


JOS. E. REID, George St., 
valine in Flour, Corn and all 
and Cattle Food. Quotations with pee 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


LPP LLLP PLL LL 


ROWLING & HAR GREAVES, 95 Lord S8t., 
North Shore, Blackpool. Apartments, near 
Promenade and Talbot Road Station. 


BLACKPOOI-—‘'The Fernley’”? Private Hotel. 
/1 and 2 Lansdowne Crescent. Sea front. Late 
dinners. — Tel. 559. MRS. HAYMAN. 


10, EMPRESS DRIVE, GYNN ESTATE. Pri- 
vate Apartments. Sea-View. Proprietress. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


ee ie ae ii! 
~ 


FLINT & CROSS. Honse and 
Arcade Chambers, Bourne- 
199. All lista free. 


JOLIFFE, 
Estate Agents. 
| mouth. Tel. c.. and 


BOARD | AND RESIDENCE | 


“Berkswell.” high | 
on the West 
Gardens. ete. 


ROU RNEMOUTH. 
Pension, in own grounds, 
| Near Sea. Trams. Winter 
moderate. MRS. BRIDGMAN KING. 


BOURNEMOU TH. ‘Clarendon Mansions,’’ Pri- 
near West Station. Moderate terms. 
under persona! 


class 


Comfortable and 
Proprie tress. 


BOURNEMOUTH, 
rd. Every comfort and attention. 


ME. 


W.—Private 


BIRMINGHAM 


— ~ haa Lm Mm 


COSTUMIER 
and FURRIER,.-~+ 


69 High St., corner of Union St. 
Household and General Drapery Stores. 
HALL'S--Hill Yop House. alight Hawks Lane, 

West Bromwich. Estublished 1854. eos 
LADY. refined, desires post as companion or 
companion help where maid is kept, in Hamp- 
shire: free October; would travel. H. 2, Adv. 
Rep., 265 Pershore Rd... Rdgbaston. _ nears 


WORCESTER 


OO OL LOL ha 


—— 


PB OP LOG PPP BLP OL 


High Class Confectionery | 
Arthur A. Evans & Co. 
24. Broad St. 


DERBY 


PK Tithe, 


Watchmaker. 


and 


Jeweller. 


Diamond Merchant 


Our Speciality Gem and Wedding Rings 
26. GREEN LANE, DERBY 


JOHN ROE & CO. 
MILLINERS, DRAPERS, 
BOOT & SHOE. DEALERS, 


Road, Derby _ ener E st tablished 


_ ROCHDALE 


TO LADY READERS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
WE ARE OFFERING A > ERY SPECIAL LINE 
IN 


errr 


RAP OOS 


39 / 
PINK, SAXE. ROSE, EMERALD. 
AWN 


N, QUAKERGREY 
LUPTON & SON 
OUTFITTERS 
ROCHDALE 


Colours, SKY, 
¥ 


RR, 
LADIES’ 
Yorkshire St.._ 


HOYLE & CO. 


for smart goods in 


Silk, 


Ninon, and Luvisca 


35 & 37 Tel. 814 


Crepe-de-Chine, 


Albion House, Spotland Rd. 
= ROCHDALE, _ENGLAND. 


A 


FLORENCE HEALD 


Hats for All Occasions. 
Drake Street, Rochdale 
DIG GLE & TAYLOR 
Purchase All Kinds of Clothing 

Gents’ Business Sults, 
Ladies’ Costumes, Blouses, Underwear, ete. 
Roots and Shoes. 
Rest value given. Prices on approval. 
1868. _ YORKSHIRE ST.. ROCHDALB 


GOOD VALUE IN 


HOSIERY & UNDERC LOTHING | 


may be obtained from 


M. EF. HARRISON 
ROCHDALE 


68. 


_ BEXHILL-ON-SEA - 


PO GLP Ll OO 


BEXHILL-ON-! SEA 


—— 


THE NURSERY HOTEL, 


Ideal holiday home for 
Children with their gov- 
ernesses or nurses. 

For particulars apply to the Proprietress 


E. HUGHES 
PURVEYOR of Best English and | 


Colonial Meat. 
44 Sackville Road 


Bexhiil-on-Sea 


LLL AL 


STREET, BLACKPOOL) 


and | 


kinds of Poultry | 


Cliff. | 


supervision of | 


suites with | 
MISS | 


' 
LLL A tt tt, ttt tt ae 


7 | ~ SUTCLIFFE VENTILATING 
| 


o— 


LEEDS 


en le tiie SBR ee eR. en oom ~ 


The Grand Pygmalion 


GREAT SHOPPING CENTRE 


YORKSHIRE'S 


For the best Value and most reliable Drapery, Silks, Milligery, 
Mantle¢, Furs and Fancy Goods, Furniture, Carpets and general 
House furnishings of all kinds, you cannot do better than visit 
our vast stores. Our 40 departments, each a shop in itself, have 
alwavs the very latest ideas and fashions to offer at moderate prices. 

Every visitor is at liberty to call and examine our goods without 
being in anr wav urged to bur. We believe that the visitor of to-day 
is the customer of tomorrow. 


Illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


Monteith, Hamilton:& Monteith, Ltd 


GENERAL DRAPERS AND COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS 


Boar Lane, Bank Street, Trinity Street, LEEDS 


LEEDS TELEGRAMS “PYGMALION, LEEDS 


“on 


-~—— 6 


PHONE 


IAs 
Select Tailor” 
| 94 ALBION ST., LEEDS 
LARGE SELECTION OF CHOICE MATRRIALS | 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


HIGHEST CLASS TAILORING 
on strictly net cash basis. 


| 
a 
= 


~MADAME ARTHUR 
High Class Tailormades 


AND GOWNS 


AI.SO READY TO WEAR DRFSSES., 
COSTUMES, BLOUSES, ETC. 


Leeds 22290. 3-BOND ST... LEEDS 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


STEMBRIDGE & CO.,Ltd. E. BARROWS&SON 
Top of Albion St.. Leeds 


Phone Leeds 24595 FOOTWEAR 
gee Sieg a t your measure immediately By the Pedegrade 
HAISTE & SON 


System. 
GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITTERS Ask or write for illustrated folder. 
63 Vicar Lane 


19 Commercial Street, LEEDS 
_ Corner of Queen Victoria Street. LEEDS 


(Under Jeeds Library) 
CARTER AND FRANKLAND da: ae aaa 7 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS: S. B. GILILAT. 
__Hyde Park, Leeds. Tel. Leeds 25180 _ LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LUCAS & CO. TAILOR 
Eldon ‘Terrace. —— Military work Come 
; ; 194 Albion Place, Leeds 


Write for Catalogue. 
F. SCRIMSHAW | B. INGLE, Cabinet-Maker 
Workshop: weeds 


Photographer 
Leeds Residence: 12 Clif? Rd.. Leeda. 


MANCHESTER _ 


“ ~~ ne" 


Tel 


eer ee 


M. 
MANUFACTURING 


12, 


Remodeling : 


Joiner and 
Back Harrison St., 
Tiyde Park, 


ee re eee 


By appointment to their Majesties 
The King and Queen 


KENDAL MILNE & CO. 


Millinery, Costumes, Dressmaking 
Ladies’ Tailoring and Outfitting 
Furs, Nurses’ Outfits, Cabinet Furnishings, Carpets, 


Decorations, Furniture, Draperies, Curtains, Removals. 
RESTAURANT 


DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 


Tel 1203 City 


UMBRELLAS 


Umbrellas re-covered in half-an-hour 


WALMSLEY & SON 


1, Victoria Street 


MANCHESTER 
a illig | irs 


oOD, ateArcade & 
| Sthecup Parsonage Mamaiine __._ PAIGNTON 
E. & A. W. COUCH 


LADIES’ TAILOR GENTS" TAILORS 
' Suits and Gowns Hosiery. Shirta, 
| Sports Coats Hats, Ties, 
Blouses, etc. Collars, ete, 


‘LAWN & HOWARTH 


C chgre & Howse | 


a ee ee ee. e - 


~ 


& DRYING CO., Ltd. 
MANCHESTER 


| T. N, ‘*Ventilabro’”’ | 


Warming, Ventilating and : Furs Remodelled 
Drying Specialists | 16. PALACE AVENUE, PAIGNTON 


of all types and for all purposes | Gi ites 
i 


L. C. JONES | 


Ladies’ Tailor 


40 King Street 
MANCHESTER 


Ca NE ED 


HUGH MACKAY 


TAILOR 
82, Spring Gardens, Manchester 
(opposite Parr's Bank) 
Stylishly cut clothes. Reasonable prices 
Tel. City 8174 
— 4 
' 


CATHEDRAL GATES, 


3920 City ae ae 


'FANS 


$32 Victoria St., Paignton 
| er distinctior. in Jewellery, Gem Rings, Watch 
Bracelets, Waltham Watches. All enquiries 
invited. MORTIMER RICKS, Jeweller, Paign- 


| ton, §. Devon. 


— 


E. FUDGE—FLORIST 
CUT FLOWERS, PLANTS, FLORAL DESIGNS 
17. | Seaway _Terrac e, __ Preston, Paignt fon 


bes ——— —— -— 


od 
| 


TORQUAY . 


lil i i a a RAL AM hah aa 


PRIDHAM& SONS 


(Established 1830) 


Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 
Watchmakers, Silversmiths, ete. 


SPECIALTY: 
Watch Bracelets and Wristlets 
_%, THE STRAND | 
C. E. PRIDHAM 
| Amateur Photographic Supplies and Stationery 
! -9 TORWOOD STRELT, TORQUAY 


NEWTON ABBOT 


tn im ly 


GREENWOOD'S COMMERCI AL COLL EGE— 
Ali commercial See specialist in handwrit- | 
| ing: individual instruction to each pupil: sep- 
| arate room for ladies; prospectus post free. 4 
| oe Dalton St., Deansgate. Manchester, Eng- | 

land. 


Geros, 


| CHELTENHAM 


~ Pala hal al 


NIXON 


for Charm & Quality in China 


~~ - -——_—— 


—_- 


ee ee 


J F. ROCKHEY, Ltd. 


Leading Establishment for 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


MINTON | r 
1INTO |Wearing Apparel, Millinery, 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
WEDGWOOD 
CROWN DERBY 
COALPORT 
COPELAND 


etc. 


Household Linens a Specialty 
40 AND 42 QUEEN STREET 


PL YMOUTH 


DINNER, BREAKFAST AND TOILET SETS 


| CUTGLASS,ANTIQUECHINA 


You want anything to wear 
that is new and fashionable 
or anything for your home 
that is reliable and artistic 


Get it at 


POPHAMS 


BEDFORD ST., PLYMOUTH 
Phone 803. 


 LARONT 
_ Millinery, Blouses, Spirella Corsetiere 
‘69 Old Town St., Plymouth, Devon 


Telephone 1098 


, THE PROMENADE 


CHELTENHAM 


, GOOD; PRINTING 
in Qhuakiny 


planned and 
of the Prender Conder oan ° 


ED-jJ‘-BURROW & CO LTD 
CHELTENHAM 


_ London Office = s3 Kingsway ‘LONDON. Ww C.2. 


MISS C. BARTLETT. Flor: ~at 
Choice Cut a Carter's Tested Seecs. 
+ Bulbs, Promenade. CHELTEXHAM 


THE CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 


MONITOR, BOSTON, 


U.S. A., 


TU ESDAY, 


JULY 29, 1919 


| 


SAL ADVERTISING, C! ASSIFIED UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


E AGENTS: 


i ‘in D001 


LI VERPOOL 


Putndiuitied " i ile “| 
POP Rete _ O Pah Ah hah tude _ a ~ hhh On ~ 


Ne eel 


LIVERPOOL 


Everything for 
Ladies’, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Wear 


Useful gifts for everybody. Full 
confidence may be placed in the 
correctness and excellent wear- 
ing quality of any purchase from 
the Bon Marché. 


- 


euUdveul( 


ie oe 
—_ 


a 


Basnett Street, Liverpool 


—. 


ACH Dingley Shop is a 
spot of co a breath of 
fra =o pe in the cily streets 


DINGLYz 552 


2 8 he t,y Liverpool 


Telegrams 
Langstal, Live 


ogi and Pollak 
er Buildings, 


> the Booking of all. 
mers met, Luggage 


‘eee assistance al 


% 4 a 

Teagee 

og Ab meee 
prs 

‘SIMPLICO 

—— ' 
« . 


PR TABLFT 


| le Street, | Liverpoo! 
'EF POOL's 


ites 


co. 
ey 
ra” = 
i 
LATE. ETc. 


Charch Street, 


1% TO GENTLEME 


PLICO” 


r Cleaning Block 


SOUVENIRS | 


Visitors to Liverpool can easily solve 
| THE PROBLEM 

BY A VISIT TO 
F. Hudson’s Gift Shop 


15 RANELAGH STREET 
Far ‘y Goods Spec ialist 


AND METAL POLISH 
as BEFORE 


oT SCRATCH F 
34. . 
SIMPLICO LTD.. 


English and Foreign. 
‘Stationery, Fancy Goods. and Toys 

Orders carefully executed. 
‘PHILIP, SON, NEPHEW, 


20, Church Street, Liverpool 


A HOUSE OF 
REPUTE 


Ltd. 
LIVERPOOL 
1T OF INCOME 


23 Rasnett Street 


* Liverpool. and COMPANY 


for “Quality” in 


) > 
of Basnett Str. J rapery and Fur 


_ EVERPOOS 
RICHA R D 


88 Bold Street 


Fst. 1838 
Frame Manufactorer and Print 


Seller. 
»y & Ss” 
i * 


“HOLGAT 
IRONMONGERS 
Liverpool 


29, Dale Street, 
29 Churchill Street 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
Liverpoo!. Plumbers, Decorators, Joiners end 


nishing | Goods. 


JEFFREYS © 
Liverpool] 


DAVIES: 


| GOLDEN HAND” 


LIVERPOOL Gilder, 


AKERS AND eens | 


LBB ARD 
RY, ROBES & 
Y LINGERIF 


Phone 5192 2 Royal 


TERRY | 


. ‘*Phdve Old Swan 500 
Liverpool. 


be © Native Textile Products of Scotland and England, 


A Be as, 
ODS 


Estate Agents. Property economically managed 
Tel. 3662— Royal 


BIRKENHEAD - 


0 CBB BPBPPO BPP PLL LLL LLL Ol me Me he 


llansons 


Is a Good House for Table and Red Linen 
GRANGE ROAD, BIRKENHEAD 


WALLASEY 


ee a a ae ee 


for All Occasions 
2167 


Phone Roya! 2 


Ll le PP BE 


LIVERPOOL 
1 1839 


Bootmakers _ 
. PARRY 


arouses, and 
or ITTERS 


PPADBD BLP LLL PL Oe Oa —_s 


SPIRELLA ‘CORSETS 
MISS FROST & MKS. SHEPHERD 
‘2 Westwood Grove Wal lasey, Cheshire 


CE CE A I pg 


_ HARROGATE — 


PDP Penge OL Ale ee Ll le ll nll Mie Mae Mn ll ee Me nim he ae le 


E. J. CLARKE 


10A, 12, and 14 James Street 
HARROGATE 


Everything for wear for gentlewomen 
of taste. 


High-Class Costumiers and Dress- 
makers. 


y Homespun Tweed, Cumberland and Gala Tweed. 


and Sports Hose. Cornish made Sporte Coats, ete. 
ully Solicited. 


PPLEBY 


$ TO ROYALTY. 


n Approval 


| SHEFFIELD 


5 OP RAAL ALAS HO ” PL ah LA he 


HEATING 


and Ventilating Engineers 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO.., 
19 Shrewsbury Road, She Meld. 


SPIRELLA CORSETS ~ 


The Garments that have a “‘Reason Why" 
behind them 


MES. E. MORTON 
456 Ecciesall Road. SHEFFIELD 


FOR GOOD STYLE AND BEST VALUE TRY 
HAYCOCK & JARMAN, Ltd 

The 

10 PINSTONE sf. 


TAPP & TOOTHILL. 
Makers and Printers 
» Hej Tejlenth- - SF No 


HALIFAX 


OCPD PD LDP PP LP Le o- PLP LL LAL PN Pg 


HANDLEY’S 


—-Dainty Blouses— 


12. 14. King Edward St.. 12, 14, Arcade Royale. 
HALIFAX 


Specialists 


Bt. 
” ATE 


City Tailors 
SHEFFIELD 


 LTb. Kubber Stam 
‘J1% Devonshire St., Sref- 
— 


1146 


BLAND 


© STATIONER 
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RY 


H prrogete. 
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HA RPENDEN © 


edamame ateatedaaedatied 


D. J. JEYPFERY 
ashion af4 Commercial Printing of Quality 
HMARVENDEN, HERTS. Telephone 63. 


Linen Waerchouse 


i 7 
Phone OY. | 


s LEADING BROOKS SELLERS 


HOUSE FURNISHERS | 


GEM RINGS 


‘ EDINBURGH 
Wauxwell Boot Store 


16 Hanover Street, 
EDINBURGH 


ee 


The warehonse 
for outdoor 
footwear— 

walking, 
golfing, ete. 


We know they are good and among 
the best. 

We make them so. 

Prices and additional information 
gladly given. 

Please call—Tel. 1887 Central. 


W.& J. MILNE, Ltd. 
USEFUL GIFTS 
Hand Bags, Purses, 
Letter and Writing Cases, 
Dressing and Attache Cases, 
Luncheon Cases, ete, 
Wristlet Watches. 


Princes Street, 
Telephone: 


126, EDINBURGH | 


24868 Centr: il 


“ALBA” KNIT COATS. 


Snpp lied only by Greenemith 

famed for their variety of tastefr! 

for the eomfort in Wear. List, 
illustrated in colour, may be had on reqt 


— 


Gteensmith Downes & Son 
143 George Street, Edinburgh 


WATT SUIT CASES 


we beliere. the handiest of 
Call if possib] eal 
variety, suit able 
Attaché Cases, 

etc. 


(expanding) are, 
nil travelling requisites. 
leather goods in. great 
Tr S¢ f i} 


Cases, 


e. 


nresents, x. 
ITandbags, 


Ladies’ 


A. WATT & SONS, 


1 South St. David St., Edinburgh 


(Corner of Pri inces Street. ) 


For Everything Musical 


PIANOS, PIANO PLAYERS, ORGANS, 
PLAYER PIANOS, GRAMOPHONES, 
VIOLINS. CHOICE SELECTION; 
KREEN PRICES. 


R. W. PENTLAND, 
___ 24, Frederick Street, Edinburgh 


For best resnits in 
DEVELOPIN G AND PRINTING 
of Amateurs’ Negatives 
J. B. WATSON 
. Frederick St. and 13 Shandwick Place 
EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW | 
MARION GRAY LTD. 


032 Sauchiehall Street, 
GLASGOW 


~ 


Makers of Exclusive Quality 


Boots and Shoes 


Ltd. 
Ltd.,|.. 


we 


Agents for Alan McAfee 


Paterson, Sons & Co. 
Publishers of Scotch Part Songs. 


THE STRATREARN COLLECTION, 
STR YDE COLLECTION, 


li MINSTREL. 
New Series of Gaelic Part Songs. 


Gramophones & Gramophone Records 


152, Bnehanan Street, GLASGOW, 
HOTSE ranted 
and kite! 


Miss Pirnorns 


Yr ry room & 
Ant rt 
nies land. 


ith attendan«s 
"Elm pari Helen 
Ty 1) for lar 
Arply MRS 


rq i? ar? Durgi 


T00D HOME WAN requiring 
"ne +? ar rAt ss 
JUTE. 


HELE: INSBURGH 


eT ro Le Y Purn. Oct. to scarce. 


8; 2 Public rm 0: 
2uMMareH fie] if ne Pons Zz: 


_SWITZERLAND | 
GENEVA 
GENEVA 
The Hudson Bay 
‘ur Store 


kine assortment of 


CHOICK FURS 


Ger. 


Exclusive Paris Models 
Telephone 1654 


RUE DU RITONE 68 


Madame O’ Donnell-( ‘arnier | 


High-Class Dressmaker 
Parisian Hlouse 
Exclusive Paris Models 


English and American Clientele 
RUE DFE rt c is “oy POR 18, 
iK 


Miles S, “ARNAU D 


(,owns and 
1] RUE 


_ DUBLIN 


te USIVE GLOVER” . 


Satigfar ‘tory f\t gvaran- 
—" GRAFTON ornne T. 


a a an 4 - wee aint on. 
EDMOND JOHNSON, Ltd. 
PEARL NECKLETS | 
Irish Manufactured Silverware 
#4 Grafton Street, Dublin: are 


NORMAN ALLEN, Ltd. | 
Painters and Decorators 


General Hepaire 
mn Morriou Row, DUBLIN 


ree 


Tailormades 
VERSONNEX 


DU ome IN 


CHINA AND GLASS 


J. FRANK ATKINSON, Specialist 


56, Dame Street, DUBLIN 


% 


DUBLIN 


THE HOUSE FOR THRIFTY BUYERS 


Kelletts invite the readers of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
to inspect their up-to-date 
stock of moderately priced 


MILLINERY 

SPORTS COATS 
BLOUSES 

COSTUMES 
UNDERWEAR 
CORSETS 
HOUSEHOLD 
LINEN—DRESS 
MATERIALS 

GLOVES, HOSIERY 
DAINTY NECKWEAR 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE 
of 
VOGUE 
VALUE, 
and 
VARIETY 
accounts 
for 
KELLETTS 
Popularity 


GEORGES ST. & EXCHEQUER ST., DUBLIN_ 


sae 


(SWITZER & CO., Ltd., Dublin) 


IRISH LINENS 


ht for the woman 
selection -. of 
her home. She 
of their 
laving of 
the 
sweet, 
Irish 
ind excel- 

hard to 
economy, 


[rish 


There 1s real delig 
refinement in 
beautiful Linens for 
knows the importance 
dainty influence from the 
snowy break cloth to 
at nigl f cool, 
sheets, ani che huvs 
because for be 
of quality ley are 
equal and prove rea! 
itzer’s carry a_ stock 
goods to please the most fastidious, 
mbraci every necessity for the 
household, one of the best and love- 
t of its kind. 


of Dublin: 


A. Panton Watkinson 
CONTRACTOR FOR 

Plumbing—Painting 

Butlding—Repairs 


DUBLIN 


the 


the fast 
turning 
restful 


Linens it \ 


ence 
~, VW oO! 


ne 
rs 


’ 
hex 


121 St. Stephens Green, W., 


When in Dublin 


CALL AT 
ROBT. ROBERTS’ 
LAre 


19, Suffolk Street 


(Gentlemen’s Suits 


Cleaned and ‘Ta:lor-pressed 


Dartry Dye Works 


14% 


Dartry Road, Dublin. 
Kenilworth Laundry 


FAMILY WORK 


DUBLIN 


PRECIOUS JEWELS 
() dest Cash. Mc re rhasers. in Ireland 
i@ price fi @ specimens 


FAAROLDS CROSS, 


Extreu 


ANTIQUE 


Week 


. Blouses, 


DUPLIN 


77 Gafton St.. Tel. 585 
BOOT BIN gi 
OW ELI 


' “ae 
oF 


SD SON 
DUBLIN 


_UNITED STATES 
| OKLAHOMA CITY 


omen a oem 


| t Getidaan$ n4a inilute | 


te 


SL TT =a 2) 


Se an aee 


Aanounting the merits of thé Player 
| Phe Oli talkin: A mach Ine, not denouncing | 


other tal lking mac hines is our “Sales 


Let us give you a ~~ nonstretion in your \ome 
or at ur store st Grand Avenue. 


Sisth 


Owe PH! PRIT CEs CLOTHING nous 
“BARTHAMYER 


214-216 Main St., Oklahoma City 


“1 Years of HReliability’’ 


') 
- 


~- ae a em een 


Over Sixty 


Different Departments 


Prevailing Fashions-—~ 


Moderately priced 


Ko ORABAUGHT PROWN®S.Co 


a, 
Main St.. 


Okiahoma City, Okla. 
A store that brings the seteeat | 
fashions to you as soon 
as they appear 


Scott Halliburton Co. 
| Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Kerr Dry Goods Co. 


One of Oklahoma’s 


enemies t Department Stores 


| 


1 Point of Size and Service 


WE ARE WANTING two good Sacket mekers. 
Good puy. Address VAL BRACHT, 112 N. 
Harvey, Oklahoma City. 

CLAUSSEN CATERING Co.. 
26 Broadway Circle, phone Walnut 903 
BAKERS AND CATERERS 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


nee we — 


t ates 


BROWN’S C. O. D. 


Grocery and Market 
0. & Hedfleid, Proprietor 
No. 1 Store No. 2 Store 
318 


406-8 W. Okmulgee W. Broadway 


ll hm a ; 


TULSA, OKLA. 


Our Great Buying Power 
enables us to offer the peoole of TULSA 
BETTER FURNITURE for less money. EVERY- 
THING for the HOME. 


=" 


. ROSSER, Mana cer. 


CORRECT ORESS FOR WOMEN 


[he Henl Store  Aaoats over $2,000,000 - 


ee em ne 


DRY GOODS, NOTIONS AND 

READY TO WEAR 

_ Satisfaction guaranteed or money refonded 

JOHNSON BROTHERS 
Exclusively High Grade Groceries 
Richelieu Brands 
§. Main Street, TULSA, OKLA. 
Phone Osage 7420 __ 
LESLIE BROOKS COMPANY 

Fire, Automobile Insurance 

Real Estate and Rentals! 


407 Sonth Roulder _ = Phone 2873 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


> PPO PLP ee LA ee 


109-111 
80. MAIN 


’ 


516 


Ready to Wear Clothing 


for 
Men, Women and Boys 
CORNER 12TH AND O 


LINCOLN'’S 
NEW DEPARTMENT STORE 


udgesGuenzelo 


use of man, 
Dive 
Rugs, 


|Everything for personal 
woman 
| Draperies, 


Speie 


Furniture, 
etc, 


and child. 
Housefurnishings, 


eas) A Sion 
IEMTING Ste 


“SALES 
ON 
r OF 


” RUT 
CLOTHING. 
SEASON | 


NO 
PRICES 
AND OU’ 
“THE FAMOUS” 
Ready-to-Wear Exclusively 
MILLINERY 


[he er STREET 


Buy 


| Apparel and Necessities. 
at oe Prices 


Me ; _DAYLIG aT per (5. 


Ww iver 


Quality Grocer 
B-6571 __ 1537-0 


Western Glass & Paint! 
Company 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


LOW 
IN- 


aw 


| 
i 
| 


Ladies’ 


Cool Summer 


—— 


dade 


| Or iginators of Store Fronts | 
| CLEAN COAL | 
| 


SUMMER PRICES 
PEOPLE'S COAL CO.,, 
OREN 8S. COPELAND. President 
Formerly Geo. W. Voss Ca. 


oe eee eee 


Renew Your Insurance and Bonds with 


HENRY M. LEAVITT'S: 
AGENCY : 


131 NORTH 13TH STREET 


Try the “Best Laundry” 


Cleaners and Pressers 
2945 O Street, LINCOLN, NEB. a 


OMAHA, NEB. 


OMI ATTA, 
REGENT SHOE Co. 


205 S. 15th Street, OMAHA ; 
LADIES’ AND MEN’S 
FINE SHOES : 
Inspect our lines before you bay 
Styles and Prices Right ee 


eee wee + ee, | 


ze | 

LOPSON PRINTING COMPANY. 
Quality and Service 

Phone Douglas 2276 621 8. th St, “Omaha | 


EDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
822 Bee Building 
Prompt service, Personal attention. Correct Prices | 


EDWARD JOHNSON 


tAN® TAILOR, 1815 Farnam Street, | 
MERC! My Suits Grow Old Gracefully, 


H. F. DONLEY & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS 
818 Leavenworth Street. OMAHA, NEB. : 


? -. W.0.¥, 
Woodmen Cafeteria OMAHA = 
QUALITY FOOD. _ 


eral 


a _ Short Orders a Specialty 
OMAHA FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. | 

Pianos, Liousehold Go Automobiles and Gena- 
Merchandise. _‘ $08" South 26th oe 


ce ae 


PARSONS, KAN. 


LLP LG ee Ct el al lina 


~~ 
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LAMBERT & DUFFY 
THE KUPPENHEIMER STOBS 
PARSONS, EAS. 


_W.«. B. BARRY, 


Ahem? Bau 


fy aN 
danas“ 


Agent for the Queen Quality Shoe 


TOPEKA, KANS. _ 


The Kansas Reserve 
State Bank 


Member Federal Reserve 
Bank 


Member Kansas State 
Guaranty Fund 


‘ 


R24 Kansas Avenue 


ene Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


Extreme Value in Everything 
You Buy at Our Stores—., 


LEAVENWORTH 


— ~ » ae re el 


“THE CHOCOLATE SHOP 


We serve tamcdes apd diacers. Det. 


McCOOL 


Bakery and Confectionery 
ROGENFIFELD JEWELRY Co. 
Leading Jewelers 
H. LAVERY Prop 
HINES 
The Cleaner for Particalar People 
106-7 S. Srd Street Doene ™ 
ETTENSON-WINNIG CO. 
THE BIG STORE 


r 


oldren Plumbing & Heating Co. 
_ 410 8 Sth &t Phone 399 
R. H. BELL DRY GOODS CO. 
417 Delaware Phone SO 
GEO. W. K. AU FM. ANN 


Fancy Groceries, Preeh _ Fruit and Vegetadics 


“eet 


besides our gmuarantee of yOur The Best in Meats, Fish and Poultry 


utmost satisfaction. 


Auerbach & Guettel 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Plymouth, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Emporia, Kansas 


Crocketts 


| “The store where there's always a bargain” 


Dry Goods 
Ladies’ Seay to Wear 


Garments 


Shoes 
ane TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Graduation and Wedding Gifts 


ANSAS 
TOPEKA KANSAS 


Your Money Is Going 
HY NOT SAVE A PART 
OF WHAT YOU GET 


SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


a Building & Loan Association | 


TOPERA, 


‘THE CREMERIE — 


Restaurant and Cafeteria 


KANSAS ae 


26 Kansas Avenue 


TOPE KA LAUNDRY CO. 


Established in 1880. J. W. RIPLEY, Mgr. 


Cleaning, Dyeing 
Hat Renovating 


Topeka, Kan., Second and Quincy 
Phone (8653 ae 


SS 


The Topeka Electric Company 


Electric Wi iring, Fixtures and Repairs 
H. S. LEE, President PHONE 768 
Sec’y-Treas. 816 KANSAS AVE, 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


DRY GOODS 
LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
CHINA, _ GLASS; KITChS= 


Maunder-Dougherty Mercantile Co. 
WALL PAPER AND PAINTS 
| Books and Stationery, Trunks and Traveling Begs 


| 632-634 aaianeoetn Ave.. Kansas City, Kans. 
Roth Phones | West 161 


Both Phones West 83 


Wulf Home Steam Laundry 


HYMAN AND PARTIN 
Fifth and State 
GENE K. AL | L AU NDE cRERS 


The City Cleaning Company 
CLEANS CLOTHES CLEAN 


§51 Minne ‘-sota Avenn 


Phones: _Ho mie West 10, Bell. West 227 


| 


8 AMISC Ls BE ce 


 ‘FrLLER & PAU! KNER 
HARDWARE COMPANY 
Corner pdhicinaed -ane Cherones Streets 


came ae NN a 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


tn lt, i itll ie 


ee 


A A ar ly ile tcl a an, ii le Maan asin, ain il. ie 


St. Joseph’s Quality Store 


FURNITURE, RUGS 


AND DRAPERIES OF QUALITY 


___ 509-511 Felix Street € Established uct 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Now Good 


Bu Coa] 
MYATT COAL CO. 108 So. 7th St. Tel. 6 


NORFOLK, VA. | 


- 
* 


Cae eas 


Capital Surplus and Pro@ts 
$1,000,000.00 Organized 1885 $800 000.00 


LeVolson Shoele © 


Quality Sika ae and Hosier ry. y. 608 Minnedota Ave. Minnesota Ave. 


W. A. GRISWOLD & SON 


THE SEASON'S FASHIONS IN 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 
“THE TASTE TELLS" 
ss 4 Ph: mes 179 West _ 


° J... WILHM 


FANCY GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Bell Phone Argentine 461. 8300 Strong Ave. 


SECURITY GARAGE | 
7th St. and Barnett 


Repairs and Accessories 


eee =~ we Soe ee 2 eg eee = 


Storage, 
ARENDS SHOE CO. 


453 MINNESOTA AVENUE 


SMILEY COAL COMPANY 


Feed, Water and Cesspool Cleaning 
| Home Phone West 190. Bell Phone West &32 
1717-19 NORT H 5STu STREET — 
BAKER'S GROCERY NO. 2 
Ninth and Minneseta Ave. 
KANSAS | Cc ARF ANS: 


— 
—_-~ 


ee 
ee 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


‘THE GEO. INNES co. 


“In the Heart of Wichita, Kansas” 


“THE BEST FOR THE PRICE 
NO MATTER WHAT THE PRICE.” 


FOR SALE ; 
Well established Ladies’ Shop. Cal} 


Market 815 for further information. 
Personal reasons cause of selling. 


STEELE HARDWARE Co. 


For quality in Hardware. A. B. Gas Ranges, 
Herricks Refrigerators; anything for the 
builder or home. 

126 NORTH MAIN STREET 


—_—— << 


ae penne 


MORGAN BROS. SHOE STORB 
Good Shoes-—That’s Aji 
106 EB. Douglas Ave., Wichita 


| 18th and Callowhill 


THE NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK 
242 MAIN STREET, NORFOLK, VA. 
A PROGRESSIVE BANK 
one intellicent service 
in to details 
Pre esident 
.Vice-Pres't and Oaashbier 
D BZ. of . Ass’t Cashier 
Ss. WHI TEHU RST. .Ase’t Cashier 
®. VAN P ATTE N, Jr. Ass't. Cashier 


ee 


Shuiman Co. 


High-Class Custom Tailors 
Clothiers — Haberdashers — Hatters 


MONTIOPLLO HOTEL CORNER 


J. THOMAS CO., Inc. 
“SHOES OF QUALITY” 
240 Granby Street : 
BURK&CO. Hoare ve 
Men’s and Boys’ 


Clothes 


HATS AND FURNISHINGS 
ARMY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 


a a ee ee + ee 


GALE FORD COMPANY 


Incorporated 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


229 Granby Street. Norfolk, Va. 


ACME ELECTRIC : Ine. 


Invites your account, offs 
and careful aften 

Ww. A. GODWIN. 

A. BRB. SCGIW ARZKOPF. 

: ae 

C 

[. 


WORKS, Ine. 
Engineers and Contractors 


FLECTRICAL we LATIONS—INDUSTRIAL 
ND MARINE 


127-9 = City Hall Ave. 


WM. J. NEWTON 


803 Granby Street 
Greenhouses, Colonial and 24th St. 


Phones: Store 4060— Residence 1972 
Huyler’s, Whitman's, Page & Shaw’s 
and Other High Grade Confectionery 
HOWARD'S, Ine., 200 Main Street 


~ GEORGE W. THO 


W. THOMAS 
FINE SHOES 
MONTICELLO HOTEL | 


PHILADELPHIA __ 


NORFOLK. VA. 


— 


~~ 


‘Telephone 


Beats the mail. You can order ita 
a minute and can depend upea 
the delivery just when promised, 


~ 


E. J. CUMMINGS 


Stet and Warrington 


and Federal Germantown and Stentoa 


_ PHILADELPHIA 


CLEANSERS—DYERS 
1633 Chestnut Street 


Telephone Spruce 4479 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 
FRANK R. HASTINGS 
F lowers 
8 W. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia. 

Germantown 5795 


Tel. ems i Sink aie 
- HERFORTH & SCHNEIDER 


Fine Delicatessen 
5518 Germantown Ave., __ Philadelphia, Pa. 


— -- 
re 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. I. 


PP eg laa la 


EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY 
MME. SOPHIA 


| 25th 


a ee ~ 


St. Charles Block 705 Boardwalk Phone 1011-W 


HARRY ESHBACH 
Interior Decorator 
906 Atlantic Ave. Bell Phone 8947-W 
DIRECTLY ON BEACH 


Opposite Heinz Pier; ocean reoms: tab guests; 
aiways open. MRS. A. W. . WHEELER 


“THE HAYDEN.” S17 Pactfic Ave. —Attras 
tive in location, equipment and coungutte: some 


without board: rates upen application. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


J.8.A.. TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1919 


THEATRICAL NEWS OF THE WORLD 


M POEL GIVES 
BetHAN PLAYS 


Selence Monitor spec! 
ater correspondent 
‘England—An unusually 
erformance was recently 
t London Shakespeare 
Te ecobean ifall of the 
necaries, Viackfriars. 
direction of Mr. Wil- | 
Sisander of the Eliza-— 
’ sciety, to whom lovers. 
re e plays owe so many de- 
‘tions. The program on 
jpconsisted of two Eliz- 
cts. “The Return From) 
ee. “The Comedy of 
. or being performed by. 
the L. C. C. South Hack- | 
*hool. It was odd that. 
» should have been 
t time in London.” But 
f fact it forms two parts 
trilogy, the third par' 
an been printed in 
fe other parts, or rather 
e quite distinct), 
| Bodleian Library un- 
86. These three “comic 
» publicly acted by stu- 


A oq 


et 


og College, Cambridge, | 


rT. between the years 
. The authorship of the 
own, but experts detect 
iree different pens. 


es 
se has neither literary 
erit, and the author's 
Dringing a character on 
he had also no sense. 
His work had to be 
for the version used. 
other writer who evi- 
the graver parts of the 
S genuine skill and 
lage, and the couplet 
“sentinell his watch must 
iS Lord do lycence him to 
in the program to show 
hakespeare, in certain 
ge Lear,” may not have 
ced by them. 
b third writer, according 
> gave the plays their 
ct Tr. He was respon- 
= mic scenes, and his 
ad to have no equal in 
anguage, and his por- 
arly that of the dandy 
art, to show an observa- 
Nled by Shakespeare.” 
7 
‘hear disparaging fun 
“~speare by the scholars 
, who evidently (at Ox- 
‘garded Shakespeare's 
not of the sort to be de- 
ct ampion is the brag- 
he empty pretender of 
in avowed rake who 
i «€©and) €Adonis” to the 
Cer and Speycer. Also 
> actors (they would be 
anagers now) Burbage 
S made to convey the 
fespeare is the favorite. 
alf-educated, strolling 


/ duties, 


Edith Evans’ Mayor, P. 


re-. 


| is offered them that they regret the| and cleverly written, and the Grub 


time wasted at study and bewail their | Street “shop” is distinctly entertain- 


hard lot. 
had lost his post sexton, 
he had neglected his 
and ringing the bell, 
ing out the dogs, and such like. 
other had failed as a teacher of 
‘impudent “backward” boy, 
other as a writer of cheap verses for 
the bragerart Gullio. 


as 


and driv-; situation 
An-| feels the author is keeping wisely in 

aD | 
as had an-. 


And small wonder, for one! ing, without being too abstruse for the 
because lay hearer. 
churchyard! losophy among its witty. lines; 


There is some sound phi- 
each 
is well handled, and one 
the shallows. when touching upon the 
feline amenities that her heroine’s es- 


capade arouses. 


The six students were represented | lost 


“Clothes and the Woman” revives the 
art of disguise. And for that) 


by the four ladies, Viola Lyal, Phyllis, reason alone would deserve special | 


Reid, M. Whiteman, and Anne Beau-} 
fort, who from their places on the’ 
stairs declaimed their allotted wit and | 


mention, for many writers on the 


drama have lately been defying our | his w 


AS TO A FAMOUS | 
ROMANCE 


ing an actor in earnest. 


ing. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor. 


Many years ago a certain 


was articled, _to survey 


|The man, I repeat, was very young. 
.At a railway bookstall, on the way 
ork, he had purchased, that 


present players to efface themselves, 'morning, for the sum of one penny, a 


wisdom with fine eloquence and rich’ as did their predecessors, and retain 


sonorous tones. 
various ladies who played the “Oddi- 
ties,” including L. Bamford’s carrier, 
Burbage and Kempe, 


R. Heath as 


Manners and! 


| 


| 
t 
i 


Annie James as the boy scholar, and 


those who played the tailor, 
corder, the draper, etc., 


needless to say, testified to the insta- 


the re-. 
most of whom, | 


bility of the scholars, either as work- | 


ers or creditors. 


Comment on the historical and liter-| 
ary value of this play takes up space: 


well be given to a 


to the 


that might 
testimony 


the children of 
of “The Comedy 


ance by 


School of Errors.” 


for 
to 
of 


best if some one has sufficient love 
the work and the little workers 
initiate them into the new fields 
wonder and beauty. 

True, Mr. Poel from the front row 


fuller | 


valuable work Mr... 
Poel is: doing in popularizing Shake- 
speare. Suffice to say that the perform- | 
the Council | 


showed with what zest and enthusiasm | 
children of all classes will take to the 


of the stalls had to prompt occasion- | 


but the clear diction and memory 
of these young amateur Shakespear- 
ians was quite remarkable. And 
though their actions were limited, and 
with some, abrupt, their self-posses- 
sion was unusually complete, 


ally, 


while. 


their sense of humor, generally re-| 
mote in acting children, had evidently | 


been stimulated by Mr. Poel 
personal appreciation. 

Among the audience 
Arnold Bennett, and other 
lights. 


“CLOTHES AND THE 


were 


into a 


MF. | 
literary 


WOMAN” IN LONDON. 


By The Christian Science Monitor special , 


theater correspondent 
Woman,” comedy 
prasented at St. 
The cast: 


“(othes and the 
George Paston, 


Theater, London. 
Robina- Fleming 
Mrs. Pershore 
Dr. Lomax... ..Leon Quartermaine 
Jim Bradley Sutton Vane 
Cr ec aes Ernest Thesiger 
Mrs. Desmond Eva Leonard-Boyne 
Ethel Warrende Phyllis Stuckey 
(‘olonel Brereton...A. Bromley Davenport 
lHiarrington Honorée Crean 
Fred Henslowe......... Jasper ©. Plowden 
Mrs. Henslowe .Frances Wetherall 
Miss Tatham... 
LONDON, England-—The matinée at 
St. James’s Theater in aid of the 
Serbian Red Cross Society was graced 
by royalty in the person of Princess 


Beatrice and by drama in the form of 


idently a feud existing 
cet: and the actors in 
of the seventeenth 
“tormer, that is, the 
mting the prosperity 
rs enjoyed on the for- 
¥ paid-for plays. For 
the play became the 
f the actor who boucht 
‘under notice the poor 
Mars naturally refuse 
% from Burbage and 
“because it might be 
nal re”—in which epi- 
ena stant forerunner 
| Actors Association's 
bper treatment; and 
lation that “few of the 
al m plaie: well” may 
a logous to the pres- 
ne manager's atti- 
itter class plays. 
rk had a more satirical) 
those days, for nearly 
espeare excepted, 
h, including Mar- 
ersity andience of 
would mean the 
NOrity of the staff left 
i—not excluding the 
nakespeare,” who was, 
actor-manager of his 
T, 
‘itself qnaintly shows 
iu nor, for the names 
hOlars” are given first, 
ise: and the other 14 
workaday world 
Kt under the unusua! 
idities.” Equaliv un- 
ay fe used on this occa- 
ap from the floor ‘ike 
d round the sides of it. 
and up the front steps 
Ps } came and went, ap- 
m the heavy black 
i the backgronnd. 
to the performance 
Errors,” for during 
furn From Parnassus” 
_ stairs in the front 
by the lolling ficures 
u ents, capped and 
this point de- 
| mseives and ban- 
a f@ Various “odditi« 
‘stage above. 
e~ itire 
Re 10 Parnassus.” of 
gi en were the seque!), 
} 8 who advises 
us and Studicso 
Is Hill (the un! 
pO famous. They 
r neer-do-wells, who 
we fm them that study 
» poverty. But th 
their cOunse! and ex 
money. 
- S Parnassus” is a 
| ton of that warning 
Bpend seven years at 
bi 1 as Consiliodoru: 
Wanece because they 
Mt study. they ars 
° ihe world to find 
A find none to their 
Dadly at tbat which | 


Fit. 


PULLS. eae 
Pi * 


should not 


the first public performance of George 
Paston’s comedy, “Clothes and the 
Woman.” The piece was produced by 
the Pioneer Players in 1907; but, in 
spite of all that has happened since 
then, the play seems thoroughly up to 
date. Charity matinées are noi 
usually considered ideal occasions on 
which to present new plays, but the 
author—-or rather the authoress, for 
Ceorge Paston stands for Miss E. M. 
Symonds, novelist and playwrizht- 

would have wished for no more 
stirring reception than that given the 
piece at the final call of the curtain. 
It was thoroughly deserved. In the 
first place the actors ‘seemed bent on 


'making the piece go and acted. with 


real zest, which determination in the 
hands of so fine a cast proved irre- 
sistible. Indeed, there seems no rea- 
son why, with a little stiffening here 
and there, an enterprising manager 
seriously consider the play 
for his evening bill. 


Dressed for Adventure 


The story may not be very original, 
but then very few are when stripped 
of non-essentials. “Clothes and the 
Woman” seems to have dispensed with 
non-essentials and given you the bare 
episode to enjoy or reject as you 
think fit. Well, the bare episode 
arises, to put it concisely, from the 
desire of Robina Fleming, a _ hard- 
working and successful free-lance 
journalist, to add to her many and 
varied experiences the thrill of being 
proposed to. Not a new theme, you 
by any means. Her fashionable 
friend points out that she will never 
succeed in her quest while dressed in 
her usual ungainly office clothes and 
with hair dragged back and black- 
rimmed spectacles; so she induces the 
unwilling scribe to spend £300 of her 
savings on dress, and carries her off 
for a month’s stay in her beautiful 
riverside house at Pangbourne. 

Here Robina has all the experience 

the matter of her quest that the 
most exacting could require, all ex- 
cept the personal “thrill.” As one 
expected, that had to wait till she 
was back again in her old haunts and 
her old self. By telling each river- 
side suitor that an answer would he 
given him the next day she brings 
them to her working address: This 
somewhat drastic method sifts the 
chaff from the wheat, leaving only 
one, Tyr. Lomax, faithful at heart; but 
then he had been faithful all along. 


And the Recoil 


But he frankly refused to propose, 
he telle her, till she dresses like a ra- 
tional being: arguing that it was just 
much vanity on her part to go to 
one extreme in dress as the other, and 
that she was juat as untrue to herself 
in hiding behind dowdiness, as flashi- 
All of whieh wise counsel pro- 
the happy medium--and very 
Miss Iris Hoey makes it, too 
to that ired experience 
eminent lady journalist and 
tales had hitherto only 


see, 


in 


7 a7 
: 
-”* 


ness 
duces 
charming 
and ied 
which the 
writer of love 
imacined., 


The 


de: 


by | 
James's | 


Agnes Thomas | 


acces dh Marie Royter | 


dialogue throughout is eengnt | 


Good also were the} the'r popularity. 


It is, therefore, to the credit of Miss 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph from Bain. 


copy of a play, bound in an orange- 
colored paper cover. Walking 


_New York. 


Miss Ellen Terry as the nurse in “Romeo and Juliet’ 


Hoey that her actions and make-up in 


the first act defied detection, for the | 
' present 


writer not having read 
the curtain went up was 
at the end of the 


cast before 
astonished to find, 
act, that the gaunt, 
who met her lively male colleagues 
on equal grounds, 
than the charming, talented, and 
vacious actress. Even in the last act, 
when the truth was known, detection 


of her usual manner, voice, or action | 
able 
world teeming with the lures, the fas- 


was difficult. 

But the cast all 
There was Miss Agnes Thomas, 
a “refined” landlady, 
in her prim and precise loquacity. 
There was Mr. Leon Quartermaine, 
with his frank, easy manner, 
unusually serious as Lomax; 
Mr. Thesiger as a romantic 
artist; Mr. Sutton Vane, as an 
pulsively gay reporter; Mr. Bromley 
Davenport, as a sincere and courtly 
wooer, who would keep his promise 
even after the disenchantment; and 
finally, deserving special notice, was 
Miss Eva Leonard-Boyne, whose excel- 
lent performance of the friend, Mrs. 
Desmond, linked up the various epi- 
sodes and our Fleet Street Cinder- 
ella to her kitchen and palace appear- 
ances. 


did good work. 
as 


TTT 


MEI RAN-FAN OF PEKING 
The London and China Telegraph 
gives its European readers a charming 


little description of real Chinese act-. 


ing, as it was recently to be seen at 
one of the playhouses in Tokyo. For 
the first time in history, probably, a 
Chinese actor of.note is seen on the 
Japanese stage. Having hoisted the 
Chinese and the Japanese flags side 
by side, Mei Ran-Fan invites Tokyo to 
sample the true atmosphere of the 
Peking stage, to hear its music, to see 
its dancing. Europe might as well 
have a peep as well, it will serve to 
teach her that the so-called Chinese 
play of the western stage is very far 
from the real thing. Listen to “the 
ever-recurring, but never monotonous, 
motives of the little fiddle and the me- 
tallic beat of solid drum and clashing 
of cymbals, the characteristic music 
of the Chinese theater.” Then see— 
“Instead of the gorgeous color combi- 
nations such as are seen in the so- 
called oriental plays of London and 
New York, the costumes are delicate 
and refined, as though the figures 
of some classic 


suddenly come Vivid colors 


to life. 


there are, but a complete absence of. 


true taste of Old 
The leading 
of women's 


the gorgeous—the 
China speaks unerringly. 
actor, an impersonator 


roles, dances in the clouds as an angel, | 


scattering flowers, using the two long 
rainbow scarfs attached to his shoul- 


ders in a manner that makes the veil | 
dances in western oriental productions | 
appear clumsy and amateurish imita- 
worthy of notice that. 
that a. 


non.” mm 
it is not only the first time 
famous Chinese actor has been seen on 
the Japanese stage, but that it is the 
first time since the particular theater 

the Imperial—was established some 
nine years ago, that Chinese flags 


have been seen fluttering with Japa-_ 
pieces, as he sat on it, his stool in the 


ifriar’s cell—a happy accident, reveal- 


nese outside the theater, while they 
form the chief decoration within. 


4 


'that play, 


the , 


mannish person | 
‘he was 
was none other | hitherto 
vi- | 
dangers, 


unforgettable | 
| known. 


Romance in Print 
but | 
also | 
press | 
im- . 


, they 


Chinese painting had. 


upon the pages, 
traffic at street crossings, 
frequently into passers-by, 
after mile he read and read. 

The world about him had vanished; 


unimagined— 
of 
Sorrows, 


undreamed of, 
certainly, 
and of tragic 


a world, 


too; 


very | 


the | 
streets of Willesden, he began to read. 

measure, pass the first test, 
completely before the-second; or she 
will pass the second, only to realize 


' that 


and 


young man was sent, by the firm with | what 


/ which he 


som ro erty in the north “of London. ! 
| salted _ light, 


But, if such qualities of tempera- 
ment and training are needed by the 
boy, whom graceful bearing, youthful 


And whoso pee drama?” 
‘is not in earnest as Romeo, is—noth- | playwrights to weigh with care. 
‘them think 
they decide that playgoers want only 


impulse, and finished speech alone will - 


almost carry successfully through, | 


faculty must the 


from 
ballroom and balcony, 
horror of the potion scene, and the 
dark tomb of the Capulets? 


An Equivocal Task 


girl-woman ‘to France, 
bring to a far heavier task—that of;to do things not worth while. 
holding her audience in entranced de- | all actresses, 
the dainty courtship, in | 


to the grim 


‘That is where so many Juliets are | 


at fault. A young actress may, in a 


to fail 


that, meanwhile, the essential youth- 


fulness of the part has passed her by. 


Nor, even yet, are all her necessary 
talents named. For Shakespearean 
tragedy, such as this, there is needed 
—in addition to youth, temperament, 
iechnique—an innate nobility, an ex- 
quisite refinement -of sympathy, lack- 
ing which no actress shall mold her 
mind to the mind of Shakespeare, nor 
take worthily into her mouth the 


creations find self-expression. 


‘has it that Mr. C. 


matchless words in which his noblest . 


The portrayer of the Italian maid | 


must be, moreover, great enough to 
realize the possibilities of her sex, 
know that, 
others, 


of the man. That it does not do so, 
in this tragedy of Verona, is due wholly 
to the impulsive rashness of the boy. 
These are some of the reasons why 
we say that only the greatest can play 
the Juliet whom Shakespeare con- 
ceived. | 
There is living today one actress 
who, I suppose, 
almost perfectly. 
to another r6dle_ in 
drama -— that of Juliet’s 
lady still gives to the younger 


the 


to. 
in this play as in so many | worijofolg will 
Shakespeare would have the |. hereapetict Oe 


wisdom of the woman redeem the folly 


It is a question for 
Let 
long and wisely before 


the mediocre; whether they do not 
demand something better than the 
murder mystery and the boudoir farce 

“At least, of the players who went 
I for one have no desire 
Like 
I wanf to appear in a 
Barrie play. Perhaps this is because 
we are all children, more or less, no 
matter how far we get. The boys over 
there were children. We played with 
them. rather than for them. We had 
every bit as good a time as they did. 
If we can say the same thing of our 
work on the stage back home, then 
we are getting somewhere. We need 
to play with our audiences, inspire 
them to play with us. The audience 
should be half the play. It will be. 
if we let it. 


LONDON NOTES 


By The Christian Science Monitor specia! 
theater correspondent 


LONDON, England (July 8)—Rumor 
B. Cochran, having 
met Puccini in the train to Paris, en- 
tered into negotiations with the com- 
poser for an operetta to be produced 
at the Oxford Theater, London. 


So successful has been the revival 
of “Pygmalion and Galatea” at a se- 
ries of matinées at the Scala, that Mr. 
Withdraw “The Black 
Feather,” and put Gilbert's comedy in 
the evening bill instead. 

The transfer of Mr. Robert Lo- 
raine’s revival of “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’’ to the Duke of York’s has been 
attended by success. The next piece, 


when one is wanted at the Duke of) 


players about her a much-needed les- | 
son in the speaking of Shakespearean 


lines, and still wins the warm affection 
applause of English audiences, 


who have not yet forgotten what an. 


Terry. A visit to the Lyric, it was, and 
a glimpse of Miss Terry’s enduring art 

-that set me musing upon 
and Juliet.” 


‘MISS MCCOMAS ON 


ACTING IN CAMP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


player 


from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Has the 


' entertain the men of the American ex- 


|peditionary force gained 


and, with his eyes fastened | 
heedless of passing | 
bumping | 
for mile | 


; 
; 
' 


in a new and better one, 


formidable ; 


yet desirable above all others, because. 


filled with boundless beauty, unutter- 
longing, exquisite delight; a 


cinations, all the delicious possibilities 
of a lovely, though mysterious, 


Somehow or other that 
was accomplished, got through, as in 


Italian 
“Romeo 


and heart were away beneath 
skies. He had been reading 
and Juliet.’ 


Mz ime since able | : 
Many a time since that memora ‘and how can we come back here and. 


just as you have 
With more under- 
standing, perhaps, than of yore, with 
more power of critical analysis, but 
never again with the same thrill, neve 
again with the same complete and 


day he has read it 
read it, reader! 


un- | 
plained, 
to appear in a play of the sort with) 
' identify | 
day's duty | 


something | 


earlier generation owes to Miss Ellen. 


‘Romeo | 


York's, will be “Henry V” or “Richard 


has played Juliet III,” both of which have fine parts for 


Transferred now. 
same. 
nurse —_ 


Mr. Loraine. 


“The Eyes of Youth,” in which Miss 


Gertrude Elliott (Lady Forbes-Robert- 


son) has scored so signally at St. 


James’ Theater, 


| 


tions for Mr. Gilbert Miller’s and Mr. 
Henry Ainley’s occupancy of the thea- 
ter. After that, 
to start a provincial tour with a com- 
edy by A. E. Thomas, entitled “Come | 
Out of the Kitchen.” 


Nowadays the provinces usually see; Bank.” 
be- | havior in 


new productions ahead of London, 
cause of the increasing habit of “try-' 
ing out.” And now London is promised | 
a December attraction which some! 


during his last Boston engagement. 


| Fred 


must be withdrawn) 
on Aug. 9 to make way for pregere- 


| ally 
Miss Elliott =n 


-HARMLESSNESS AS 


A COMEDY ELEMENT 


ly for The Christian Science Moniter 

BOSTON, Maasachusetts—tIn connec- 
tom with acting there is probably no 
question that more frequently recurs 
than the obviously vital one of How 
may the whole audience be pleased” 
The bearing of this question on the 
work of a comedian came up one night 
in Thomas A. Wise's dressing room 
not 
before he took up his present 
part in “Cappy Ricks.” 

“No matter how clever a comedian 
may be he can’t make the whole anudi- 
ence laugh unless everybody feels a 
sense of good temper. of kindliness. of 
love if you will, behind the comedian’s 
jests and practical jokes.” said. Mr. 
Wise. “That is, jests that have as basi« 
Sarcasm, bad temper or meanness of 
any sort--and there are many jests of 
this sort that pass as humor—never 
make more than a certain proportior 
of. the spectators laugh. Just why a 
part of any audience will laugh at any 
sort of a joke, whether or not it its 
sood-tempered, | am not precisely pre- 
pared to say; but I do know that a 
considerable number of persons in 
any group of spectators at a play show 
inclination laugh at jests that 
are not harmless or justifiably critica! 
of some fault or foible of the object 
of the jest.” 


Specia! 


long 


no <a) 


Certain Famous Clowns 


May not that word harmlessness 
cast an explanatory light upon the 
great popularity that has always been 
the reward of famous clowns? The 
same sort of general approval that. 


greeted the antics of Grimaldi a cen- 


ago we see accorded today to 
Stone in extravaganza and 
Charles Chaplin in motion pictures. 
The methods of both these comics 
exemplify this same element of 
harmlessness. Even the youngest chil- 
dren at a circus notice that the true 
clown never hits anybody in malice, 
and that when he does hit he uses 
some implement which is ludicrously 
harmless, like an inflated bladder. 
When the true clown attempts to 
| retort to an opponent the clown usu- 
has the worst of the argument. 
In a word, the laugh is on the clown 
when the whole audience laughs. Play- 
goers may satisfy themselves on this 
point by watching Chaplin in one of 
his later films, particularly “The 
Again, consider Stone’s be- 
“Jack O’Lantern” when he 
is set upon by six policemen. The 
distress is all Stone's, and so is hugely 
comic. This point had come up when 


tury 


years ago was heard in Liverpool and | Mr. Wise’s caller had asked the come- 


Manchester. It is written by Mr.) 
Barry Jackson, director of the Birm-. 


who went to France to help ingham Repertory Theater, and Mr. | 


Basil Dean. The music is by Mr. Nor- | 


-man Hayes, and the title is “Fifinella.” 


from that experience which will be re-| 


flected in his work back home? 
Miss Carroll McComas is quite sure, 
at least, that she has. Miss McComas, 


| whose work as a light comedienne is 


familiar to playgoers, told a represent- 
ative of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor so on the very day, recently, soon: 
after her return from France, when} 
she had occasion to act upon her de- 
cision as to the types of entertain-. 


| 


| 


! 


Some interesting details as to the. 
cast of Mr. Henry Ainley’s production ; 
of ‘The Depths,” at St. James’ are now | 
Miss Marion Terry, who | 
practically makes a return to the stage 
on this occasion, will take a leading, 


and the company will include) 


forthcoming. 


part; 
Messrs. Otho Stuart, Ion Swinley, 
Ernest Milton, and Howard Rose; and | 
Miss Athene Seyler, Miss 
Thomas, and Miss Alice Moffat. The. 
cast contains 32 speaking parts, and 


Oa 


ment with which she intended to be | the English version will consist of. 


associated. 


“One thing the American expedition-;§ acts and 12 scenes in the original | 


ary force player should gain,” she ex- 
‘and that is a desire never 


which she wouldn’t care to 


her name, because of the high respect | 


| 
| 


i 
| 


3 acts and 10 scenes, instead of the: 


ov 


Tolstoy drama, “The Living Corpse.” 


nc 


Alfred. 


promised for September are 
pie be | 


Sutro’s comedy, “The Choice, 


a dream, while all the worker's hope. in which she is held by all the boys | produced by Mr. Gerald du Maueter at | 


r' may be a question, but 


blissful surrender of imagination; for: 


intense 
our 


those 
of 


return not, 
wistful enthusiasms 


youth. 


and | 
early | 
' mother, 


Later came the time when first we 


saw Shakespeare's poem played upon 


the stage, and straight there was dis-| 


illusionment. This will not do; 
in no wise. You, Romeo, are not 
Romeo of my dreams. Still less are 
you, Juliet, the Juliet of my first love. 
He was stronger, more gallant, more 
graceful, more godlike, in a word, 
than this. She! Oh! she was lovelier 
far, and more tender, more sweet, 
more “inexpressive” altogether, 
the lady I have just 
across the footlights. 


So, when the years have gone by— 


and Montague after Montague, and 
Capulet after Capulet have failed us— 
we go home, one night, from 
theater, wondering whether; after all, 
“Romeo and Juliet” be not a play for 
the study rather than for the stage, 
whether we had not better lay it be- 
side the Sonnets to serve our 
lyrical mood, leaving the street braw!- 
ing and the sword play to be worked 
into the active stage business of some 
other sword and dagger romance. 


Actors’ Shortcomings 

For, in truth, the title parts are 
hard to interpret; demanding, as they 
do, at once the illusion of extreme 
youth, combined with the technical ac- 


complishment of a more mature art | hanced 


than a young professional can always | 


bring to his work. That is why one’s 


no, | 
the | 


of them on stage to help me. 


course, 
than | 
looked upon. 


before whom she played over there. 


What the Boys Expect 


“We got to love all of those boys, | 


work in a piece of the dubious kind? 


Whether or not the doughboy is going | 
to demand more worth-while plays: 
there is no 
question but that he won’t want to see 
the actresses who, if they realized to 
the full the meaning of the work they 


did in France, represented his home, | 
identified | 


sister, sweetheart, 


| 


f 


} 


in any way with a play of questionable | 
content and purpose. 


“Those boys were with me from the 
moment they knew I was with them. 
I used to do part of my work down 
among them, and often I called some 
There 
was a warmth of relationship between 
player and audience which is often 
lacking at home. The player, of 
cannot always remedy this 
lack; but he can, at least, miss no op- 
portunity to rise to. any least sign of 


_interest, let us call-it friendship, from 


out front. He cannot afford to be cold 
when the audience warms toward him. 


'He cannot mingle among the stalls, 


the | 


but he can respond to every bit of en- 


couragement he feels coming to him 


more | 


from his audience. 


Player's Response to Audience 
“That is saying nothing particularly 

new. One of the fundamentals of ‘act- 

ing is the ability to sense and respond 


to the emotion of one’s audience. But! 
‘the best plays for amateur use which 


the point | make is that those of us 
who went to France and played for 


_ those fine boys got something from 


| the 


experience as valuable as what 


we gave. We got an intensive train- 


ing in playing with our audience. Our 
faith in American manhood was en- 


“There is between the soldier boys 


/and all American women in France a 


memory associates so many failures | 


with this drama. Lewis 


merited success in “Henry V,” had for- | 


gotten, it seemed, that dignified elocu- 
tion and royal pose are not the quali- 
ties needed for the portrayal of that 


young Veronese gentleman, head-over- | 


ears in love. Mr. Harcourt Williams, 
I remember, pleased me better, because 
he was impetuous enough to smash to 


Waller, for | 
example, following upon a great and | 


comradery which the French 


not quite understand. 


them, and we always got 
hearty wave, 
tween man and man. 


“Sprinkled through American audi-| 


ences of the future will be discharged | season under the George C. 
passed | management, first in “Clarence,” 


soldiers. They will have 


could | 


| 


| 
| 


It was always 
natural for us to wave at the boys or|a leading role in “The Hiring Line ” 
call out a greeting anywhere we saw | 4 comedy by Harvey O'Higgins and. 
back a/| Miss Harriet Ford, which is to be cag 


like a good word be- ‘sented soon in Chicago. 


| 


‘comedy from her 


Wyndham’s, and “Home and Beauty” 
| by W. Somerset Maugham at the Play- | 
house. 


a ee 


AMERICAN NOTES 


The Civic Players of Minneapolis 
are to give a pageant, “Swords and) 
Ploughshares,’ on the steps of the, 
Art Institute in that city on July 29 
and 30. Miss Bird S. Larson is direc- | 
tor of dancing. Charles M. Holt is dra- 
matic director. 


The six weeks’ municipal season of. 
light opera in Forest Park closed on 
Saturday with a performance of “The 
Chimes of Normandy.” Gross receipts | 
were about $10,000 a week, and the, 
prospects are that when all obliga-- 
tions are met the guarantors will have | 
been called on to make up a deficit of 
about $12,000. This will easily be 
taken care of as a $30,000 guarantee | 
fund was pledged by organizations of | 
professional and business men, wo-. 
men’s clubs, and other organizations. 


“The Mikado” drew the largest single 


audience of the season one Saturday 
night, with receipts of $3097.25. 


Percival Chubb, president of the’ 
Drama League of America, has sent a 
letter of felicitation to Geoffrey Whit- . 
worth, honorary secretary of the 
newly formed British Drama League. 
Mr. Chubb proposes that the two or-: 
ganizations enter into a working affil-. 
jation. One result of such an arrange- 
men, he says, would be the provision 
of a channel for the distribution of 


each country may produce. 


Agnes | 


idian how he managed to get two 
laughs out of a line when by all or- 
dinary expectation there should have 
been but one. 


Two Laughs from One Joke 


“Almost any- thoroughly’ witty 
stroke of dialogue is good for two 
and even more laughs from the audi- 
ence, if the comedian doesn’t mind 
turning the laugh on himself,” Mr. 
Wise replied. “Suppose Mr. Courtenay 
is called upon in his character in the 
play to make a witty shot at me. His 
delivery of lines is always good-tem- 
/pered; and if the line is thoroughly 
witty it will cause the whole audi- 
ience to laugh for the line’s own sake. 

“Then if, as that laugh begins to sub- 
'side, I indicate to the audience. ih 
the character I am playing, that I 
‘realize that the remark has been a 


_ home shot and has made me for the 
Two new plays of special interest | 


moment more or less ridiculous, an- 
other laugh swells up from the audi- 
ence, sometimes bouder than the re- 
sponse with which the line itself was 
greeted. The point is that I must in- 
dicate that I know the joke is on me: 


'if I decline to register this result the 
‘line will 


achieve only part of its 
proper effect. 

“To get the full effect of a comedy 
line, then, there must be no mean- 
ness or self-interest back of either 
its delivery or the registration of its 
effect, if the whole audience is to 
laugh. [ know there are comedians 
who rely upon sarcasm and the ridi- 


cule of personal shortcomings to get 
laughs, 


watch one of their 
see if they are able 


but just 
audiences, and 


to get the whole house to chuckling. 


[t is not that a number of playgoers 
consciously say to themselves, ‘Now, 
I won't laugh at deliberate meanness 
or vulgarity,’ but that a certain pro- 
portion of persons in any gathering 
instinctively feel revulsion at any 


pointed manifestation of meanness or 


vulgarity instead of any impulse to 
laugh. 


The Role of Falstaff 


“Falstaff in ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ is an example of a part that 


either can be Played so that the whole 


audience will delight in the whole per- 
formance or so that a part of the audi- 
ence will be driven away in disgust 
before the evening half over. 
Harmlessness, that’s it: the joke was 
always on Falstaff and the play 
shouldn't be acted for a moment to 
set any other effect.” 

Mr. Wise played the Falstaff of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” for a 
number of months on tour and in 
New York a few seasons ago. and 
hopes some day to appear again as 


is 


the Falstaff of the first and second 


David Warfield is to tour again this 
season in “The Auctioneer.” 

Mrs. Alice Duer Miller is making a 
story, “The Charm. 
School,” in collaboration with Robert 
Milton. 


Miss Laura Hope Crews is to have 


Miss Helen Hayes is to appear next 
Tyler | 
then | 


through a deep experience, which must/in a dramatization by Edward Childs | 
have affected radically the life of each| Carpenter of one of the Bab stories 
one. What will this mean to the| by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 


¢ 


parts of Shakespeare's 
a combined version that was prepared 
by Augustin Daly and that is now in 


tinue his association 


“Henry IV.” in 


Mr. Wise’s possession. This produc- 
tion would enable Mr. Wise to con- 
with William 


Courtenay, with the latter’s lively ro- 


mantic style finding appropriate play 


in the réle of Prince Hal. 
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Emerson’s 


‘oetry 
+ ir ; 


“nO songs, no ballads. 
_ have cared little for 
sos with worth, 
d@ is well enough, and 


ns ta! 
ae sy" . 
" . y 
- " ¥ =a 


1 less about meter. . 
and. 


nt variety to the 


t change in music 
Mant to the sub-domi- 
iw] and soul chime 
ier, while pans and 
t be called a rhyme. 
commonly depends on 
it: llable couplet of 
eight- and six-syllable 
e Boston Hymn. These 
rs which schoolboys 
mh required to write a 
“verse; but it is also 
pat deal of fine poetry 

in them. ... Emer- 
ffectively a short iam- 
bic measure of four or 


g.* 


“a 
~ 4 , 


| 
' 


this is generally. 


age Seg 
ir. “The Sphinx’ is a 


of it, and is perfectly, 


Pd: out. The sonnet on 
t artistic of his poems, 
ince of faultless blank 


e are certain passages | 


~ ‘Wood 
which cannot 
e@lody. For the 
_ Emerson's lines re- 
ips freshly struck off 
in; and they have that 
. but often make a 


/ 
in’ 


Frank 


Notes,’ . 
be 
most. 


tender feet to walk. 


| irrel with the form.’ 
‘Wilhelm Meister, on 


ay 


" 
¢ ‘ten hears of Emer- 
that his verse is un- 

i quaint, his meta- 


Preston | 


me of Shakespeare; | 
ble that the same. 


‘and his thought ab-— 


pply quite as well to 
of the great master's 
t easy to comprehend 
i@ “Troilus and Cres- 
ore difficult. We can- 
Pselves too often that 
fF perfect, can stamp 
lout pure metal. Ma- 
of Ancient Rome’ are 
2 of the counterfeits 
prature and admired 
3 of good taste. Form 
al and of great value. 
matched by an equally 

» literal translation 


erno’ is more poetic | 


i than any of the 
‘Was more completely 
for Longfellow. It is 
ith Virgil and Horace. 
hought, too often re- 
ie Or mere sentiment, 


disguise. 
recisely in his poems 
LOL ht found at times 


ft: 
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SCIENCE 
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saTionat Darcy | 
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K DIXON, Forroe 

ding the conduct of | 
articles for publication | 
| to the Editor. 


Re ) sy : 


“aia 
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Trp Press 
is exclusively en- | 
republication of all 
lited to it Pye a 
MS Paper an so the 
d herein. 
iblication of special dis- 
teserved to The 
| Society. 
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ee Six Months.. .$4.59 

fr - One Month... 75c 

pie 3 cents. 

ss Mowrror is on | 
Reading Rooms 


purchase Tue | 
regularly from | 
where it is not 
to notify The 
Society. | 


oD lication. 


nd the reason plainly | 


‘rhyme and. meter’ 
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’ 
: 
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is | 


'form) 


| secret 


| well. 


’ 
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; 
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’ 
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. We are glad dl 
its free and 


| 


teenie 


OxTDIES 

ne rapture of 
knows that is a 
most powerful solvent. It brings with 
it an atmosphere in which all things 
acquire nh color, and the most di- 
verse elements become reconciled. It 
fives: clearer insight, purer thought, 
and sense of higher freedom It 
the of convention- 
pedantry and egotism fiy from 
driven by the sun. The 
cadence of verse affects the poet more 
Strongly than his hearers: under its 
influence the mightiest works 
been accomplished. And the 
of it lies in this—in an 
devotion to the ideal, which always 
leads up to high art of some kind 
(though it may not appear in externa! 
Emerson knew t secret; 
probably he knew it and 
had grown up with as com- 
panion of his lonely and 
plative hours, sure to become an open 
in due season, as fruit trees 
bloom in May.” 


Beyond Imitation 


Lichtenberg says somewhere that it 
Was the advantage of the ancients to 


comp 


Whoever has once elt ‘i 


++ 
a 


Crna 
iTres 
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5 
kO0OSe bonds 
ality; 


lil 
siKe 


mists 


secret 


nis 


ac } 


a youth, 
the 


write before the great art of writing. 


ill had been invented; and Shake- 
Speare may be said to have had the 
good 
had reinvented the art of writing 

jut Shakespeare arrived at a 
mastery in this respect which sets 
him above all other poets. He is not 
Only superior in degree, but he 
different in kind. In that less purely 
artistic sphere of style which con- 
cerns the matter rather than the 


form, his charm is literally unspeak-| 
How perfect his style is may 


able. 


have | 


unselfish | 


contem- ! 


luck of coming after Spenser’ 


is | 
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qd the extravagances in Shake- 
speare himself. I never saw a line 
in any modern poet that reminded 
me of him, and will venture to assert 
that it is only poets of the second class 
that find successful imitators. And 
the reason seems to me a very plain 
one. he genius of the great poct 
seeKs repose in the expression of it- 
self, and finds it at last in style, which 
the establishment of a _ perfect 
mutual understanding between the 
worker and his material. The sec- 
ondary intellect, on the other hand, 
seeks for excitement in expression, 
and stimulates itself into mannerism, 
which is the willful obtrusion of self, 
as style is its unconscious abnegation. 
No poet of the first class has ever left 
a school, because his imagination is 
incommunicable; while, just as surely 
as the thermometer tells of the neigh- 
borhood of an iceberg, you may detect 
the presence of a genius of the second 
class in any generation by the influ- 
ence of his mannerism, for that being 
an artificial thing, is capable of re- 
production. I do not mean that 
great poetic geniuses may not have 
influenced thought (though I[ think it 
would be difficult to show how Shake- 
had done so, directly 
willfully), but that they have not 
infected contemporaries. or followers 
.. He does not al- 
ways speak in that intense way that 
flames up in “Lear” and 
through the rifts of a soil volcanic 
with passion. He allows us here and 
there the repose of a commonplace 
character, the consoling distraction 
of a humorous one. 
‘be equable and grand without effort, 
that we forget the altitude of 
thought to which he has led us, be- 
cause the slowly receding slope of a 
mountain stretching downward by 
ample gradations gives a less star- 


is 


and. 


“Macbeth” | 


He knows how to) 
acteristic regions, a year of but one 


streneth and generous emotions; 


in 
Kielland, a realistic novelist of most 
dainty and delicate art, beneath which 
may be heard the somber undertone of 
his sympathy with the weak and op- 
pressed. Of these writers, and others 
only less remarkable, one alone is at 
all well known in England, and even 


he is known exclusively by his early 


work, especially by that most delight- 
ful of peasant stories, ‘Arne.’ In CGer- 
many, the Scandinavian novelists and 
dramatists have received much atten- 
tion, and are widely known through, 
excellent and easily accessible trans- 
lations. Yet our English speech is 
hardly less closely allied to the north- 


ern; our land is studded with .easily | 


recognizable 


Scandinavian colonies, 


| whose dialects are still full of genuine | 


Scandinavian words unknown to. lit- 
erary English.” 

“Henrik Ibsen was born on March 29, 
1828, at Skien, a small town on the; 
south coast of Norway engaged in the} 
export of timber—-which is floated | 


down -the streams from the highlands — 
|'above-—-and also noted as a center of 


' Pietistic 
fir-scented town, at the head of a nar- 
|row fjord, between the mountains and/! 
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religious influence. In this 


the sea, an insignificant little wooden ' 


_house is still shown as Ibsen's birth- | 
| place.” 3 | 


“In the leisure moments of his work | 


'he amused himself by writing extrava- | 
‘gant 


. ee j 
satires on the citizens. of' 


Grimstad, and drawing caricatures. It | 
|was while reading Sallust and Cicero | 
'for his examination that he conceived, | 


| ‘Catilina.’ 
thusiastic young friends the tragedy 
| Was 
copies 

| permit 
' Kast on 


at 
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From two groups will this aristocracy 
'I hope for come to our people—from 
our 


Science Monitor 


iStian 


Oh, to Have Climbed 
Apparwat! 


Oh, to have climbed Apparwat! To 
have known its steep path and have. 
feit the air grow keener at each step. 
In those dark pine woods deep blue 
flowers nestle, and here and there a. 
moonbeam glides among the boughs. 

The moon seemed so big that night, 
and the world so still. Gradually the 
east brightened to rose-color the 
palest, loveliest tints—-then faded to 
clear, pure green. Before it stood a 
Vast range of peaks, shadowy and 
purple, great Nanga Parbat, Hara- 
mouk, Kolahoi, sentinels of the dawn. 

The light caught the winding Jhe- 
lum with its many tributaries, silver 
ribbons growing out of the darkness 
to ripple along their laughing way 
through the wide “‘Happy Valley.” 

Then quickly the sun rose in its full 
glory and shone upon all Kashmir. 
The pale moon had sunk away to 
where greenest lakes lie, and near at 
hand, in the crisp grass, little alpine 
flowers lifted their faces tothe light. 


care lavished on the development and 
episodes of these dramas is equaled by 


Henrik Ibsen | 
“To understand Norwegian art of 
whether in its popular music, with its | 
extremes of melancholy or hilarity, or 
in its highly developed literature—we 
must understand the peculiar charac-. 
ter of the land which has produced 
this people,” Havelock Ellis. writes. | 
“It is a land having, in its most char- | 


the summer a perpet- | 
ual warm sunlit day filled with the’ 
aroma of trees and plants, and the’! 
rest of the year a night of darkness; 
a land which is the extreme northern | 


day and night 


sale. 
‘now trained by the writing. of several 
dramas not included among his pub- 
| lished 
and Moliére in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, he here acquired his mas- 
tery of the technical demands of dra- 
'matic form.” 


‘Ibsen found it desirable to quit the 
/ somewhat provincial and uncongenial 
-atmosphere of his native country... . 
'In 1885 he revisited’ Norway. ... 
| Drontheim 


will work all my life and with all my 


latest 


‘Tbsem’s prose dramas, it lies in their 


irony comes of the simple truth and 
moderation with which he describes 


‘us. even the most insignificant, is an 
‘organic and complex personality, to be 
recognized 
| word.” 


and wrote at midnight, his first play, 
With the help of two en- 
published and so some thirty) 
sold—a result which did not 
of the proposed tour in the 
which the three friends had 
to expend the profits of the 
prentice hand was 


decided 
—. . 08en & 


| 


works; and, like Shakespeare 


“In 1864, having acquired the means, 


At 
remarkable 
workingmen. 


he made a 
speech to a club of 

‘Mere democracy, he _ said, ‘cannot 
solve the social question. An element 
of aristocracy must be introduced into 
our life. Of course I do not mean the 
aristocracy of birth or of the purse, 
or even the aristocracy of intellect. 
I mean the aristocracy of character, of 
will, of mind. That only can free us. 


women and our workmen. The 
revolution in the social condition, now 
preparing in Europe, is chiefly con- 
cerned with the future of the workers 
and the women... In this I place all 
my hopes and expectations; for this I 
strength.’ ” 
“It is certainly by the third and 
group—-the social dramas—that 
has gained most enthusiastic 
partisans as well aS many enemies. 
They are all written in mature life, 
and he has here devoted his early 
cained mastery of the technical expe- 
riences of men, to a keen criticism 
of the social life of. today. But this 
impulse that underlies nearly al! 
Ibsen’s dramas of the last group, is 
always under the control of a great 
dramatic artist. The dialogue is bricf 
and incisive; every word tells, none 
is superfluous; there is no _ bril- 
liant play of dialogue for its own sake, 
in our own greatest master of 
prose comedy, Congreve. If there is 
fault to find in the construction of 


[Ibsen 


as 


richness of material; the subsidiary 
episodes are frequently dramas in 
themselves. although duiy subordinate 
to the main purpose of the play. The 


the reality and variety of the persons 
presented. These are never mere em- 
bodied ‘humors’ or sarcastic carica- 
tures; the terrible keenness of Ibsen’s 


these social humbugs who are yet so 
eminently reasonable and like our- 
selves. Every figure brought before 


without trick or catch- 


At Locksley Hall 


Comrades, leave me here a little, 


of materialism. 


Spiritual Power 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HE ission of Christian Science- 

is to make known to the world 
the truth about God, about Spirit and 
Spiritual power. That was also the 
mission of Christ Jesus, as it has been 
the mission of every prophet who has 
either, preceded or followed him. In 
“Seience and Health with Key to the! 
Scriptures” (p. 454), Mrs. Eddy makes 
this statement concerning Christian 
Science: “The superiority of spiritual 
power over sensuous is the central 
point of Christian Science.” 


‘for only thus will 


material belief, exactly in the meee- 
ure of their understanding. Every 
healing that takes place in the prac- 
tice of Christian Science today iv a 
proag of “the superiority of spiritvai 
power over sensuous”. .Can anyone 
who is solicitous for the well-being of 
the worid deny that what the wortd 
needs is a knowledge of the Science 
that réveals the truth about the power 
of Spirit? . Surely not The world 
needs to know. more than aught elise. 
the truth about the omnipresence, om- 
nipotence, and omniscience of Spirtt, 
its material beliefs 
be destroyed. and health. harmony, and 


peace become the established ways of 


men. 


The world of men beliéves tremen- 


and power of 
that is to sav, 
life and sensation in 


dously in the reality 
matter. It believes, 
that there 
matter, and 
the seat of intelligence but that inte!l- 
‘igence is controlled by matter anil 
is dependent upon it. Every modern 
theory of natural science is based on 
such beliefs and tends to propagate 
them. The human mind believes in 
the reality of matter and in the power 
of matter, 
power to Spirit at all. 
human beings use matter in the treat- 
ment of disease. They hold that so- 


is 


man mind becomes aware, 


Thus the prevalent belief is 


that matter is not only) 
' WAS, 


and would attribute no 
That is why! 


Matter must be dethroned as the 
god among men by the metaphysical 
understanding of the words of John 
in Revelation: “I am Alpha ani 


, Omega, the beginning and the ending 


saith the Lord, which and which 
and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty.” This metaphysica! under 
standing is what Christian Science 
gives. 


’ 
3s, 


Poplars 


They are not as the other trees; 
Apart. aloof. austere, 

Mute of a thousand mysteries, 
_They guard the crescent year; 


| Only a waft of fleeting breath 
called material law causes disturbance | 
in the human body, and that the hu-'| 


through | 
material causation also, of such dis-. 
turbance which it calls a diseased con- 
‘dition. 


that matter is the controller to a very 


/great extent of every human being. 


One has only to take a very casual | 
| 


tent to which mankind are the slaves 


t 
them; it 
Sin that 


‘survey of the world to observe the ex-| 


Makes answer to the rain-— | 
A few brief words the poplar saith. 
And then is stil! again. 


6 
When oak and elm on sultry eves 
Drowse in a full-fed sloth, 
When hazels hardly lift their leares 
Out of the undergrowth, 
The poplars murmur each to each, 
Bending tall brow to brow; 


In what remote, immortal speech 


It is not Only upon! 
he side of sickness that it strikes at. 
is also the cause of all the, 
darkens human existence. | 


Indeed, it is true to say that the be-| 
lief in the reality and power of magt-| 


ter is the cause of all that goes by 
the name of sin. 
Christian Science opposes the be- 


lief that matter is real and that there | 


is in reality any material law or 
power. Christian Science holds that 
if it be maintained that matter is a 
reality, then Spirit or God must be 
limited. But this Christian Science 
cannot admit since it declares God 
to be infinite. Mrs, Eddy states the 
position clearly when she writes on 
pages 109 and 110 of Science and 
Health: “The three great verities of 
Spirit, omnipotence, omnipresence, 
omniscience,—Spirit possessing all 
power, filling all space, constituting 
all Science,—contradict forever the 
belief that matter can be actual.” 
Thus- the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science lays the metaphys- 
ical ax at the root of the error which 
has enslaved the human sace through- 
out the ages and which continues to 
do so just as it believes in the reality, 
in the -presence, power, and intelli- 


gence of matter. 


It is common knowledge that there 
have been men in bygone days who 
have declared that all power belonged 
to God and that spiritual power was 
omnipotent. In Isaiah, for example, it 
is written in the forty-fifth chapter: 
‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth: for I am God, 
and there is none else.” And it was 
the Psalmist who said: “God hath 
spoken once; twice have I heard this; 
that power belongeth unto God.” Paul, 
likewise, addressing the Church at 
Rome, used these words: “Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are'‘ordained of 
God.” Examples could be multiplied 
many times to show that the under- 
standing of the omnipotence of God 
underlay the entire spiritual outlook 
of many of the spiritual teachers of 
the Hebrew race and of the disciples 
of Jesus. Before them the truth about 
the allness of God and the power of 
Spirit was -constantly set; and the 
Bible records show how On many occa- 
sions they demonstrated the omnipo- 
‘ence of spiritual power in the healinz 
of sickness and sin. 

If then spiritual power is the only 
real power, as Christian Science de- 
clares, how can the statement be put 
10 the test? By understanding and 
demonstration. At the present time 
ren are awakening to the fact of spir- 
itual power. Matter is an illusion, an 
image in the human mind; and what is 


Are they conversing now?... 


In some ethereal, thin Gulf-stream 
Of influence most sweet, 
Some immemorial! drift of dream 
That trends about their feet, 
The poplars stand; and yet, 
knows? 
If one should listen well, 
Some careless whisper might disclose 
The secret poplar spell. 
—May Byron. 


The Glory of a Nation 


The true glory of a nation is an in- 
telligent, honest, industrious people. 
The civilization of a people depends 
on their individual character, and a 
constitution which is not an outgrowth 
of this character is not worth the 
parchment on which it is written. You 
look in vain in the past for a single 
instance where the people have pre- 
served their liberties after their indi- 
vidual character was lost.—E. P. 
Whipple. 
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By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


COM “wie cecctaasessdeeves $3.00 
Ooze sheep, vest 
edition, Bible paper 
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On page 134 of Science and Health 
the following occurs: “Jesus said: ‘I' 
knew that Thou hearest me always;’ 
and he raised Lazarus from the dead, 
stilled the tempest, healed the sick, | 
walked on the water. There is divine 
authority for believing in the superi- 
ority of spiritual power over material 
resistance.” The method of all the. 
wonders performed by Jesus is ex- 
plained by Christian Science. And 
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ciple which Christian Science eluci- 
dates, to follow Christ Jesus in his 
demonstration of spiritual power over 
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Many a night | saw the Pleiads, 
rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Flitter like a swarm of fire-flies, 
tangled in a silver braid. 
—Tennyson. 
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What are your spears, O Xerxes? 
What are your slings, proud Persian, 
with your two million soldiers sheet- 


For well we know, those maidens be 
All daughters of Mnemosyne; 

And ‘neath the unifying sun, 
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DITORIALS 


4 Question of Definitions 


ME employer of labor in France, in the United 
, or in the United States, would give a defini- 
1: ; vism in the terms in which it is intended to 
| in those countries, it would not only serve to 

the terminology of all economical discussion, a 
Mr. Churchill might say, at present altogether 
“ it would also serve to clatify the discussion 
a ‘een, for instance, the bolshevism of Moscow, 
fevism of the British coal fields, 


Lof the lumber camps of the Statés, there 


' milfs set, and the area of these gulfs may be 


n the divergent emotions.and characteristics of 
The Russian peasant, with his sensuous and 
dealism, has little or nothing in common with 
< materiality of the Yorkshire pitman: the 
on line of the East and West in reality runs 
en _ When, however, the Atlantic is crossed, 
gently too casually described as the melting 
hed, and there the Russian rubs shoulders with 
Bsaxcon, “Orlando's helmet in Augustine's 
| round the cooking stove of the lumber camp, 
strangers of Rome, Cretes and Arabians daily 


he 


vee 


“circumstances, and the circumstanges are 
tally prevailing, it is a little difficult to know 
scept anybody's and everybody's application of 
= Mr. G. H. Roberts, for example, the British 
troller, a trades-unionist bevond all ‘reproach, 
element of bolshevism in British Labor. But 
) if it has any meaning, must surely mean 
1 as, evolved, taught, and practiced in Russia, 
s not bolshevism but something different. The 
is, could Mr. Roberts picture Mr. Smillie 
ure of Lenine, the Lanarkshire miner with the 
nt ‘of a Russian aristocrat? In the case of 
ie Or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald it might be 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
le, are not workingimen at all, but intellectuals, 
c urse of the intellectual, since the beginning of 
and, indeed, historically, has always been an 
@: anvone may trace it, who will, from Cassius 
velli, and from Machiavelli to Tallevrand, and 

v ways trace it in gall. 
in short, quite impossible to imagine a British 
onist or a Yankee out of the eastern states in 
F of a Lenine, though it is quite easy to picture 
in igrant, in New York or San Francisco, in 
mper. \Vhat, therefore, Mr. Roberts presum- 
s by bolshevism in F- ngland is some brand of 
ity radicalism, which is by no means the same 
4 etice, however it may approximate to it in 
= republicanism of Cromwell was of as differ- 
er to that of Danton,,as the revolution of 1688 
; tofig17. At the same time the train for 
ial explosion is being laid,ewith the greatest 
mind the world. \V hat the engineers of this 
are, however, finding difficult is to prevent par- 
“ ature detonations in so immense a mine 
his the more so because there is a want of uniiv 
he engineers themselves; the svndicalist, for 
t believing 3 in the great political set pi ieces of 
: Beocialists but in the direct action of the 
betty strike. If the syndicalist could have his 
ot would never again be peace in the world 
ntil syndicalism had put every other economic 
hacea under its feet, unless, and this is a thing 
¢ to forget, something should happen to syn- 
process. Strike would follow strike, not 
ut upon excuse, until the golden eggs of 


1 been distributed amongst the organized. 


ha would become of the lay er of the eggs in 
me is one of the bagatelle of details which 

| doés not concern itself with. Yet this par- 
r iS one of those birds regarded as peculiarly 


“to be exactly just to him, the revolutionary, 
rik 1S not vastly concerned ov er any Foose 
He is commonly pyriectly ready to wring 
f one and smash to pieces the others. Some- 
tie good of humanity, he is entirely sure, is 
inspire, if only to him is secured the privi- 
ening order out of the chaos. “A great 

le have thought just like that before, and lived 
"Own houses of cards fall. The great ad- 
" ‘ignorance of history lies in the fact that 
your sense of self-importance by making vou 
are the motive power when you are onls the 
wheel It was Kant, was it not, who declared, 
mtious way, of the Kritik, that it could afford 
lf a century for a reader, when the Almighty 
or ent to wait sixty centuries before creating 
me could write it. Your historical abstainer 
meh Of the Kant in him, though, so long as he 
‘abstainer, he will never be aware of the fact. 
Seadical Socialists of the United States are 
an the great convention to be held next Sep- 
; allow or outlaw the more conservative ‘ele- 
"party. Then, if successful, they are going 
rds round the world with the I. AV. W.. the 
‘and the Spartacans, so that they may dance 
mann the maypole of social progress. The 
“idyllic but ingenuous; and this for the ex- 
reason that these benevolent gentlemen 
neophytes of historical abstinence, on the 

¥ the cart before the horse, in other words 

¥ to reform their neighbors befote them- 

is a remedy which has been tried quite often, 
any particular success. The earliest of the 
OF English poets wrought the idea into an 


and the. 


epigram centuries ago, and it was not exactly new in 
his day :— 


“He might say with our parish priest— 
Do as I say, but not as I do.” 

It is, indeed, a truism of all philosophy. Greed-and 
selfishness are not the characteristics of one class more 
than of another: they are the characteristics of the human 
mind, and therefore the first law of human progress has 
always been the law of self-purification. Why reformers 
are rewarded with such comparatively mean results, 1s 
usually because of their antipathy to beginning with their 
own reformation. . My son, says the eastern wiseman, 


know thyself. > 


Native Rights 


THE recent letter addressed to the British Foreign 
Office by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society in regard to native rights in the former German 
colonies in Africa is deserving of careful attention. It 1s 
particularly welcome at the present moment when those 
who desire to assure to the African native unequivocal 
justice stand in need of all the support they can get in 
order to prevent any reversion to the high-handed meth- 
ods of the past. Amongst the advocates of native rights, 
the British Premier has always held a foremost place, 
and, by relving, as it does, on Mr. Lloyd George's state- 
ments on the subject, the British Anti-Slavery Society 
has performed a useful service. It has réfreshed the 
memory of the public with what may be taken to be the 
allied ideals on the question, and thus helped to renew a 
public opinion to which it would be very difficult for any 
body of men to run counter. 

Mr. Lloyd George has never had any doubts on this 
subject. The governing consideration in all these cases, 
he declared in the House of Commons some eighteen 
months ago, should be that the inhabitants should be 
placed under the control qf an administration acceptable 
to. themselves, ‘‘one of whose main purposes will be to 
prevent their exploitation for the benefit of [European 
capitalists.’ The natives, he pointed out, lived in their 
various tribal organizations under chiefs and councils 
who were competent to consult and speak for their tribes 
and members, and thus to represent their wishes and 
interests 1n regard to their disposal. “The general prin- 
ciple of national selt-determination,’ he added, “is there- 
fore applicable in their cases as in those of occupied 
[-uropean territories.” 

The great problem, of course, 1s to develop a plan for 
ascertaining the wishes of the natives which shall be really 
effective. It is perfectly trué to say, as does the anti- 
slavery society, that Germany herself occupied these terri- 
tories by reason of an alleged €xpressed wish of the 
people in 1884 and 1885; and that her reason for being 
there was based on treaties formed with their people, 
represented by their chiefs. It 1s also fair to adduce this 
as an evidence of the capacity of the people to express 
their wishes. The native government being in the hands 
of tribal councils, it 1s quite practical to suggest that the 
wishes of these councils should be ascertained betore 
the final settlement of territories is made. The problem 
is to make certain that these councils shall be left really 
free to decide. No one seriously supposes that they were 
left free in 1884 or in 1885, and the great danger is 
that they will not be lett free today. The governments 
concerned in the great question of “under which man- 
datory’ may be pertectly sincere in the matter, but the 
government, in such circumstances, has little control over 
the enthusiast on the spot. 

On the whole the suggestion made by the anti-slavery 
society, that an international commission, appointed 
possibly by the League of Nations, and consisting of men 
well acquainted with native thought and government, 
should devote itself to the special purpose of ascertaining 
the true native views on this question, has much to. be 
said for it. 
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A More Positive View of Women 


SoME things were said about women in industrv hy 
Mrs. Harriot ‘Stariton Blatch, in a statement made re- 
cently in New York and published in this paper, which 
are worthy of general attention. Mrs. Blatch, who has 
just returned to America after having spent several 
months in studying industrial conditions with regard to 
women and children in England, I'rance, Switzerland, 
and Germany, has come to the wise conclusion that in 
the realm of industry women should be looked upon less 
as a class and more as individuals. 

It is unquestionably true that, as Mrs. Blatch 
points out, women are greatly handicapped by the very 
fact that they are regarded as a class that must be 
especially protected, because the inference follows that 
women: are inferior to men as workers and therefore 
are not entitled to equal pay. It is, of course, true that 
legislation protective of women in industry has generally 
been prompted by solicitude for their welfare, but such 
legislation lias nevertheless had its disadvantages as well 
as its benefits. Jt is an indication of the development 
of a keener discernment that people are beginning to 
realize the negative effects of the implications of weak- 
ness and limited capabilities of women, as well as to 
appreciate their actual ability and capacity,.and it is no 
doubt fortunate that one of the earliest to perceive and 
proclaim these unfortunate and unjust effects is a woman. 
After referring to the erroneous estimate of women’s 
work prevalent before the war, in consequence of which, 
she says, women were the poorest paid workers in the 
Labor market, and had the lowest positions, and also 
alluding to the proof of their skill and capacity during 
the war, Mrs. Blatch assigns two.reasons for women’s 
apparently increased efficiency in that period which may 
not have occurred to every one. These are probably 
minor reasons, but they are worth noting. ‘The first is 
that women engaged in the industries while the war was 
going on were better fed than formerly, since they were 
paid enough to enable them to buy good meals. In the 
case of munitions workers, the women, quite commonly, 
obtained hot and wholesome meals, served under govern- 
mental management or supervision, near the scene of 
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labor, where employees could obtain full value for their 
money. The second is that they were beginning to be 
thought well of, to be praised, so that they took a greater 
interest in their work than ever before. 

women’s industries, or in those in which women consti- 
tute the great body of Labor, wages are more nearly equal, 
but in those in which men are dominant there 1s a great 
contrast between the wages paid to men and women. 
Women, she explains, have been less appreciated than 
men, have been considered less trained, less stable, and 
less organized : but instead of attempts being made to ob- 
viate these disadvantages they have been accepted, and 
protective legislation has been sought. “Special protective 
legislation,’ says Mrs. Blatch, “constitutes a real danger 
in that it stamps woman as weaker and makes her less 
desirable as a worker. What we’ need is proper legts- 
lation for both men and women. When it was discov- 
ered, in England, that the output was greater where hours 
were shorter, the working day was cut down. We need 
to institute a campaign for the treatment of women as 
individuals, as men are treated, and not as a class.” 

It is doubtless true, as Mrs. Blatch declares, that the 
right way to begin to help women to a better industrial 
status 1s by seeing to it that girls shall have a square 
deal in the schools. ‘We live,” she says, “in an 
age of machinery: why should not girls be taught 
something about mechanics, just as bovs are? We must 
begin in our schools to end the discrimination against 
girls, in order to change the common thought about 
women in industry. Let us give them the best we have 
to offer. Then women will be able to command the 
higher wages which they need, and equal pay for equal 
work.” Such words as these give fresh promise of a 
more intelligent concept of the subject than has been 
prevalent, because they reveal the advent of a more 
positive view of women’s abilities than has obtained in 
the past. ae 


When the Hay Is Making 


THESE piping days of midsummer are hay days in 
the United States. Farmers everywhere in the typically 
temperate parts of the country are busy with their mow- 
ing. Irom the wide farms of the west and the narrower 
ones of the east comes the clatter of the mowing machine, 
rising and falling as the growing swaths spread steadily 
over near hillsides and tar hollows. And in the cities, 
thousands of men who have almost forgotten the use of 
horses, in wlidse daily round such a thing as a stable 
is extinct, whose urban and suburban circuit is a matter 
of gasoline, rubber tires, gears, carburetors, batteries, 
and grease, catchinga whiff from some new-mown lawn 
may be reminded that out in the open country this is 
haying time. To some of the urban thousands will come 
memories of earlier days ‘“‘down on the old farm,”’ when 
hay field or ‘‘medder” called a whole family to outdoor 
service, or vacations when, in contrast with work in the 
citv, haymaking counted as sheer tun. 

Many a city man would be glad to take his share 
with the mowers today, if he could go at the business as 
it used to be gone at in New England, say, a generation 
or two ago, when New [:ngland farms were thrifty, and 
when “father and the boys’ made up a farm crew that 
was hard to beat, in the hayheld or anywhere else. Those 
were the days of hand-mowing, partly because machine 
mowers cost more than scythes, and partly because rocks 
in New England havfields were often too common to 
allow machines to be used with comfort. Every part of 
the work with such a “crew” was a gay contest. That 
mower must needs be sturdy and skillful indeed who 
should start the first swath in the fresh vigor of morning 
sunshine. Ife would be sure to be hard pressed by that 
wide-swinging scythe a few paces behind, in the second 
swath; just as this doughty pursuer, in turn, would very 
likely have all he could do to keep ahead of some deter- 
mined “Swish, swish!’ in swath No. 3. What good- 
natured banter whenever one mower could fairly claim 
a need to stop, lest he clip the heels of his rival in front! 
And what dry wit, back and forth, as, under a tacit truce, 
all paused to straighten up, while the drawling repartee 
was punctuated with the deft, though languid. clip, clip, 
clip, of “rifles’’ whipping the scythes once more to a 
cutting edge! And, later in the day, when the forenoon’s 
“cut,” dry and fragrant, had been spread, and raked, 
and pushed or rolled into haycocks, there was all the 
fun of rivalry and contest in getting the aromatic loads 
safely into the great barn. No sooner had horses drawn 
the hayrack alongside the farthest haycock than the 
struggle was on between John in the cart, doing his best 
to build the load, and Josiah beside him on the ground, 
“pitching on.” So often as John paused to pack and 
tread the flying forkfuls into the corners, stuffing them 
between the sidebars, Josiah’s fork, digging deep into the 
top of the haycock, would rise with a “mighty surge, and 
bury the load-builder in a fresh supply of Haterial 
spurring him as well to speedier effort lest he fail to 
take care of the hay as fast as it should be passed to him. 
In the flurry of such a contest minor tasks like ‘“‘rak- 
ing after” the load, cleaning the held of the last wisps that 
could make a luscious mouthful for cow or horse barn- 
bound in the depth of winter, were hardly tasks at all; 
rather they were opportunities to watch the fray and to 
join in the banter that invariably served to spur the victor 
or to castigate the \ vanquished. There was energy in the 
carrying on of New England farms in those days, and 
tuch work was done because youth and native wit ‘ware 
there to make a game of it. 

Things are done 1n a larger way today, if not in New 
england then on the more sweeping and wider-ranging 
farms of the west. A country that produces little less 
than the equivalent of a ton of hay for each and.every 
one of the 110,000,000 human beings i in its population has 
surely enough and to spare for its.dumb creatures, but 
it must needs go at its hay haryest in a large way. And 
wherever there are many machines, work tends to lose 
the fun of the good old days of small farms and family 

“crews.” One is tempted to long for some international 
harvester that could make fun by machinery, harvesting 
with the hay the wit ayid wisdom of men w ho join work 
with men. Perhaps i Vention will supply even this need, 
some day. Meanwhilf, haying time will still have its joys 


as well as its hardships, and to the farmer will come the 
fragrance, ae to the city man the memories, of the new- 
mown fields lying warm in te summer sun. 
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Notes ary Comments 


JULEs VERNE, as everybody knows, anticipated the 
submarine by imagining one for fictional parposes, and it 
appears, on the word of somebody who remembers his 
vouthful reading of so-called dime novels that the author 
who invented Nick: Carter and his thrilling adventures 
as an unfoilable detective anticipated the aeroplane by 
once providing his hero with a flying-machine. The 
reminder turns up in reminiscences produced by the 
report that the dime novel is coming back into its former 
popularity with the American boy. One wonders if it 
ever really lost that popularity, or merely seemed to dis- 
appear because the elders ceased to take notice. The 
heroes, however, undou btedly change, for whereas Nick 
Carter nowadays stands as the typical dime novel hero, 
an older generation remembers another, who was popu- 
larly known as Old Sleuth. The name got into current 
language and nowadavs is used both as a noun and a verb, 
but Old Sleuth himself is S pretty generally forgotten. 
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I.’ Ecratr, which, in one of its recent issues, published 
a note on the seal used by Jules Favre at Versailles in 
1871, has received a letter bearing the signature ‘Louis; 
prince de Bourbon.” The writer protests against the 
expression, used by L’Eclair, “faux Louis XVIT” 
applied to his father, Naundorff; and the writer incloses 
a certificate in which Naundorff is described as Duke of 
Normandy, Louis XVII. It has not sufficed of over 100 
years completely to silence that particular chapter of 
Krench history. As L’Eclair remarks, ‘Ever since the 
Sth of June, 1795, the case was settled for us.” 


Jupeinc by the way things are going in the United 
States, the forces which would still like to upset prohi- 
bition might reasonably imitate the phraseology of that 
familiar slogan, “The full dinner pail,’ and conduct their 
campaign under the sonorous war cry, “The full county 
jail.” Report comes from various quarters, of which the 
latest is Massachusetts, that already the county jail popu- 
fation has fallen off until these institutions are becoming 
happity useless. Incidentally it is interesting to observe 
a movement. which has been stoutly opposed on the 
ground of being an attack on personal liberty actually 
resulting in keeping so many individuals from a condition 
in which they have to be personally locked up. 


A LIGHTHOUSE capable of performing its function, 
without compelling a light-keeper and his family to live 
in the same lonely spot, has been completed at the en- 
trance to Russell Channel, leading to St. Peter's Fort, 
Guernsey, of which Victor Hugo wrote in ‘‘The Toilers 
of the Sea.” Standing some eighty feet above the sea, 
the light is controlled and the “foghorn, audible thirty 
miles away on the coast of I'rance, sounded by means of 
a mile and a half of cable from the mainland. Com- 
paratively inexpensive, for the cost in this case did not 


exceed $50,000, a similar light will probably safeguard - 


navigation in Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait when they 
are presently opened to commerce; and others are under 
consideration for the exposed coasts of South America. 
The keeperless lighthouse is less humanly interesting than, 
preceding types, but for practical purposes it will add an 
element of safety which in many a place will be welcome. 


As THE information is now allowed to reach the pub- 
lic, it appears likely that even 1f the war had continued, 
the U-boat would by now have been practically eliminated 
as a factor of serious importance. The National Re- 
search Council of the United States had, it seems, solved 
the problem of making the submarine audible to its 
enemies, and audible in such an exact manner that its 
position could be found, and the submarine destroyed. by 
those who had never seen it. The submarine detector 
was the composite work of several American electrical 
construction firms, assisted and advised by engineers and 
experts in the study of sound, and it achieved the complex 
task of identifying the spot under water from which the 
noises made by the unseen U-boat actually started. The 
device proved itself in service toward the end of the war, 
but came too late to be needed for the complete elimina- 
tion of U-boats. If its existence should operate to prevent 
any more submarines being made its invention will be 
splendidly justified. 


A visitor to Warsaw who has enjoyed the advantage 
of a Polish cicerone points to the mistake, made by visi- 
tors in a hurry, of confining their attention to the new 
quarters of the city. Warsaw is not Cracow, of course, 
but off the beaten track she has many curious churches, 
many old houses, and many quaint streets to offer for 
inspection. In this period of-renaissance for Poland, 
Warsaw is considering the best means of showing her 
art treasures to advantage. It is probable that the large, 
modern museum, with plenty of light but with little or no 
charm, will be adopted by the civic authorities. There 
are many who plead the advantages of the old houses 
as much more effective frames to old pictures and curios 
than the uncompromising aspect of white walls and the 
glare of skylights. \ Each type of museum has its own 


adv antages, ahd Warsaw will have to make her own 


choice. 


TRIVIAL details not infrequently become the pivot of 
momentous decisions, in which cases an element of ab- 
surdity is supplied by the breadth of the contrast. 
in point arises in the discussion among English littérateurs 
concerning Shakespeare's alleged ‘ ‘hand” in the play of 
“Str Thomas More,’ in which one expert occupies almost 
a column of small type in the literary supplement of The 
Times of London in describing the construction of the 
letter B as fourd in one of Shakespeare's autographic 
documents. The imposing array of warlike and nautical 
terms in the modest letter, such as keel. base-line. ram, 
fore-limb and boundary-line, may astonish many who 
have been accustomed to fofm it with comparative ease, 
while the division of the letter into sections and sub- 
sections by this savant for purposes of discussion endows 
the ol! scpivener’s art with unexpected dignity, 


- 
A case 


